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I sit by a roaring coal fire on a winter's afternoon, it is difficult to know 
C" where to start on the job of collecting together the amount of information and 
variety of ideas which must be gathered into a book of this sort. 

The subject is one of the Education of young children for the roles they are to 
play throughout the rest of their lives, location, so the dictionary fells us, is 
instruction and learning. That is something in which we all take part all the time, 
but if we stop to consider “how?" we soon become aware of the variety of ways in 
which we “learn” and are therefore “instructed." 

This morning, although a Saturday, I found myself accompanying a party of 
eight and nine year olds to the Theatre. We saw a production of "The Swallow 
Garden” — a Chinese Fairy Tale which was performed at the Nottingham Play* 
house. The Theatre was opened In 1964 and is an exciting, modem building of 
simple design. For many of these children It was their first introduction to “live" 
theatre and they were overawed. This experience will be one they will not soon 
forget, especially the moment of the appearance of the firc*breathing dragon with 
the accompaniment of fire-crackers, smoke and sound effects. The costumes were 
magnifieient and little touches such as the meal taken from bowls with chopsticks 
did not go unnoticed. The children eagerly entered Into the spirit of the 
production when invited to “boo" the villain and cheer the heroes, and they were 
delighted when after the curtain call the cast led out through the audience and the 
characters spoke to them. 

Thiswas without doubt a true learning experience but it was also interesting for 
the adults to note the different reactions from different children. During the 
interval some wanted to share their excitement Immediately. Some confidently 
found their way to refreshments and rest-rooms, others hovered until 
accompanied and others remained in their seats. 7t was a shared experience but 
learned In many different ways. 

The journey on a double-decker bus was also an important part of the 
adventure, although it only covered one and a half miles and lasted ten minutes. 
To be on a bus without a parent was something new to many of them. 

Talking to the children on the return journey they chattered excitedly. This had 
been a stimulus. No doubt, on Monday morning those children will burst into the 
classroom, anxious to contribute their thoughts and ideas on the visit. Much oral 
work, some >vtitten work and a variety of art work will naturally follow. With' luck, 
interest will be shown too In some mathematics. The class will be interested to 
work out the total cost of the tickets, the amount of money paid for the double- 
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decker bus. the proportion of room they took up in the theatre, etc. 

What a delightful way to learn, but perhaps this kind of learning can go on all 
the time. Not that I am suggesting the extravagence of a field trip to help illustrate 
each point in maths and provide a subject for art and creative writing. However, it 
is obvious that a learning experience Which is enjoyed is an easy task for the child 
and has mote chance of being retained. 

This book is a very personal account of the aims and purposes of education. My 
knowledge of English Primary Schools has been formed mostly by my own 
experience teaching in the City of Nottingham. However, England being the size it 
is, we do seem to know what is going. on in different parts of the country. 

In the U.S. A. I spent a year as an Exchange Teacher in Iowa and visited schools 
in Illinois, New York and Texas. Delightful visits were also made to British 
Columbia and Ontario in Canada. The question most asked during that time, 
during my two return trips, and since I came home, was "How are American and 
English children different?" Apart from the fact that no two individuals are alike, 
the accents ate different and in some ways the style of dress, the answer is "They 
aren’t!" 

Class for class, we had the same "good’* and "bad" days, the same successes 
and failures and the children on both sides of the Atlantic are just the same. 

I took a class of 4th graders in the States which was the same age range I had 
had in England the previous year. Apart from the differences in the size of the' 
class (47 in England and 28 in the States) there was the same variety of eager, 
enthusiastic, disheartened, timid and idle children. 

When 1 first entered an American classroom there was the usual adjustment 
period that a teacher goes through with any new class. We weighed each other up, 
discovered one another’s personalties and built onwards from there. A classroom 
• atmosphere is created partly by the teacher and partly by the children. A set of 
rules within the class are established together and a framework of security erected 
in which the children can work as a group. 

There were also many questions about how we work in England and the results 
we obtain. During the course of this book I will try to answer these questions and 
will gather together the various conclusions at the end. 

The "Open Classroom" is another deHnition in the long string of ambiguous 
educational jargon. In England during the last fifteen years we have been 
subjected to many, e.g., topics, projects, centres of interest, ’’informal" education, 
team teaching, family grouping, group work, plan work and the integrated day. 

On reading information on these, it becomes apparent that there are nearly as 
many interpretations of the definition as there are teachers quoting them. Usually 
there is conformity throughout any one school and quite often throughout an 
education authority; and one can soon relate to different terras applying to the 
same project, e.g. different teachers refer to individual work done by children on 
a subject chosen by themselves as "Individual Project," “Topic work” or 
"Interest Books." 

The same confusion arises when the class is studying one subject but producing 
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some individual work, some group work, some original work and some directed 
work, e.g. "Project”, “Topic", "Centre of Interest” or “Group Work.” 

There again "Group Work” to some teachers is a situation where every group is 
working at a different subject. 

In the Chapter on "Meth^s" I will go into this more fully and try to show how 
little the actual title means. It is what goes on in these times of study which comes 
to mean something to the children and they seem to adapt to a new name for the 
activity very readily. This becomes clear if children from another area join the 
class. 

The “Open Classroom" or "New School" as it is called in some areas seems to 
bean extension of what is called an "Informal Approach" or "Modem Method" 
in English Primary Schools. 

As can be imagined this is practised in varying degrees from Authority to 
Authority and school to school. The Principals (known as Headmasters) and the 
Class Teachers have almost unlimited freedom in school so the methods can vary 
a great deal. 

In my own Teacher Training Programme, and my experience in the Practice of 
Education, I have valued the freedom Tve been given and it Is this that I hope to 
convey In the coming chapters. 

My aims in Elementary Education have been consciously built up over the last 
twelve years, but, no doubt, much of my own schooling has left its mark on the 
formation of my ideas. One thing of which I am quite sure is that there Is no ONE 
way of teaching or learning, Neither docs one way work with all groups with which 
the teacher comes in contact. 1 shall be explaining how 1 have used and adapted 
my own methods during the years I have been teaching. The methods used by 
other members of the faculty will come into this because we work as a team and 
are constantly influenced by one another, the difTerent groups of children we have 
in a class, and the facilities available. I shall also include examples of the work 
done in other schools I have visited. 

The term “Open Qassroora" to many may conjure up visions of a room with no 
doors, classrooms without walls, surrounded by windows, or one «ith no desks. To 
me, the "Open Classroom" Is the series of relationships within the classroom, 
between the child and the teacher, and between the children themselves. The 
“Open Classroom” should be a place where the child can grow and develop at hJs 
own rate. It should be a stimulating environment to which children will readily 
come. It is also the method of learning which goes on within any group. NOT that 
this is any one particular method. There will be similarities but each classroom 
will be as different from the next as the personalties of the teacher and the 
children inhabiting them. 

The fact that it is such a vague term is an advantage. There is plenty of scope 
for teachers to interpret it in their own way. 

One thing "Open" does suggest Is “freedom" and that perhaps is (he most * 
important gift in education which can be bestowed on a teacher or chQd — the 
freedom to learn. 

However, already complications are ‘evident. The readiness for the 
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responsibility which must be taken in the use of this gift is something which varies 
tremendously from one individual to another. 

After taking a limited worm’s eye look by one British teacher of one American 
school system in the first chapter, attention is turned for the remainder of the 
book on the two people most concerned with learning experiences in the 
classroom. 

A. The Child 

B, The Teacher 

The two interact so much as that it is almost impossible to separate them, but first 
to be considered will be the needs of the child and how his needs can be fulfilled: 
and next the classroom situation from the viewpoint of the teacher. The twelve 
remaining chapters will then describe some of the many teaching/Ieaming 
interplays and Interdependencies of child and teacher to one another and to the 
small world they mutually share. 


Wollaton Park 
Nottingham, England 


LP-G. 
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waiting for the day she sets out to travel “surface" from the Mississippi to Los 
liVngelesl) 

It was the Mississippi which heartened me. At least evcrjone had heard of that 
even if my own Geography Examination Syllabus hadn’t mentioned Iowa. 

That afternoon I set off to the largest bookstore in the city. I hopefully searched 
the Travel Section but could only find New York, Florida and California. I 
climbed to the 4th floor — Education, and started to search through the 
Geography Section. The only “ray of light" shone from an enormous book which 
devoted the middle section to the Mid-West. 

I eagerly turned to the relevant section but my heart sank as I read, "The hot, 
humid weather in Summer makes it difficult for cattle to survive." 

“Blizzards sweep the plains in winter often severing communications for three 
weeks at a time." 

If cattle had trouble, what chance had I? Five days to wait for air mail letters 
from home had seemed hard, but three weeks...! 

That book went back on the shelf and I decided to reply to the letter from my 
exchange to find out more detailsl This proved much more satisfactory. I survived 
very well and thoroughly enjoyed my stay. 

The reason that this chapter is included is because it fits in with some of what 1 
have described to the Introduction and what 1 will be describing on the remaining 
pages of this book. 

During my stay I saw schools which were so “open" that any 1 have taught in 
seem very “closed" by comparison, but the school in which I taught for that year 
was run on more traditional lines. The teachers were enthusiastic and 
hard-working, the Administration efficient and smooth-running and the Principal 
anxious to encourage varied methods to suit individual needs. He and his wife 
were amongst the group awaiting me at the airport. While lunch was being 
prepared he drove me to school to show me my classroom. On opening the door he 
said, "Here is your room,” he said. "I’d like the children in here to have a year in 
England." 

1 did not realise at the time what a gift that statement was. I was being given 
freedom in a system which was more structured than any I had ever work«l in. 

If 1 did not appreciate the statement, I certainly appreciated the room. Light, 
with satin-smooth blackboard, screens, window-blinds, power points, sufficient 
pin-boatd’itig, desks and space all round and — joy of joys — a sink 

(nith hot and cold water.) 

On closer scrutiny 1 found maps, coloured pins and labels and many other 
commercial aids. In actual fact I used few of them. “Old habits die hard," and I 
could never bring myself to use cut out letters instead of making my own labels. 

At the time 1 arrived, I had no intention of "opening** a traditional classroom. I 
did not know very much about how classes were taught in the school. I understood 
that there were set books to be used with which I was not familiar and that I was 
only responsible for Language Arts and Social Studies. I was to work with two 
groups which was another new aspect of teaching for me. At the same time as 
adapting to these things I was struggling with a completely new way of life, 
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adapting to time changCr and trying to see Hhat was going on in the rest of the 
school. 

I mention these points because 1 am going to recount »hat I did during my time 
with these classes. I was not trying to reorganise the system, 1 was just tiying to 
adapt my usual tcachingmethods tothesiiuationinwhieh Ifound myself. Ideally, 
to '‘open" a classroom I would like to hast a group of children in a self-conlain^^ 
room. Then the children can dictate the rhyihm of work. However, as will be 
shown in succeeding chapters, an open attitude can be accepted at any age in any 
subject. 

The first thing 1 did during the week of Prc*Schoo) Workshop was to move the 
desks from their rows into groups of four. The teachers (who were so good at 
looking after me and making me welcome) looked in often to see how I was getting 
on with "doing my Qullctin Boards." 1 was getting on very badly because I didn't 
know what to "do" with them! Up and down the corridor various posters 
appeared, welcoming the children back for another year. I was at a loss. I didn't 
discover the ones left by my exchange until U was too late. 

However. I set to with a fctt'tip pen and decorated my door. 1 didn’t want my 
classes to start the year feeling deprived. 

1 was used to starting a new school tenn with a few pictures and work cards to 
introduce a main topic and the decoration of the room would grow according to 
the interest of the children. 

During the visits from members of the faculty three difTcrent teachers looked in 
and asked (very tactfully) If (he children sat in groups at home. One said (not quite 
so tactfully) that she thought 1 was asking for trouble. 1 began to doubt my own 
judgement. I had taken the district to be similar to the one at home and the 
children there managed to sic In groups without a riot arising. { had met some of 
the children during this week. They were as curious about me as I of them and 
several cycled by when 1 was working in school during the week. They seemed 
"normal" children, friendly and well-behaved (apart from the habit of shouting 
“Hil" at the teachers which 1 found hard to accept with my conservative English 
background!) I finally plucked up courage to ask a younger teacher why the 
faculty viewed groups of desks with such suspicion. 'The children wilf talk." she 
replied. That was a rclicfl 1 didn't know her well enough at that time to explain 
that that was what 1 wanted. 
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a) Groups i) and vi) (High High and Low Low) worked together. 

b) Groups ii) and v) (High and Low) worked together. 

c) Groups iii) and iv) (Low High and High Low) worked together. 

I found that my Home Room contained Group a) (High High and Low Low) and 
I taught them for the whole of each afternoon. My mornings were to be spent with 
Group c) (Low High and High Low). They were all about the same level of ability 
which made them easier to teach. 

Group b) were taught Language, Arts and Social Studies by another teacher. 
Coming from a system which does not group according to ability, 1 was very 
confused and attempts at working out “highs” and “lows” reminded me of an 
oriental language. The confusion was made worse by the realisation that some 
children had been retained because they had “flunked” and were “dummies” 
(two new words for my vocabulary), so I also had children out of age group. 

‘ This grouping accounted for the varied of Reading Texts with which 1 was 
confronted. 

I read all the Manuals and worked out in which group each of the children 
should be (helped by record sheets and notes from my exchange.) Then I noticed 
that the Teachers' Manual was exceedingly large. 1 discovered then that it 
contained a quantity of red writing in addition to the text written for the children. 
1 was somewhat hurt that the Manual provided questions for me to ask, to ensure 
that the children had comprehended the passage. 

I tried. For the first two weeks, the first part of my day was spent organising the 
groups into the reading corner and listening to them, but it just didn't work. The 
only thing I liked about it was the novelty of having enough room for an extra set 
of chairs. 

This method of teaching reading seemed so time consuming and the children 
not in the group had to do “busy work,” much of which I thought had little value. 
The good readers did not need to dawdle through the text and showed little 
Interest or enthusiasm. The poor readers needed the practice but could not read 
sufficiently well to cope with “busy work.” By the time we had completed the 
reading and spelling work, there was little time left in Language Arts for 
discussions, drama, poetry, story writing, etc. After a time 1 began to see the value 
of that remark "Let the children have a year in England.” 

I re-thought my programme. Some of the work 1 had to do as it was laid down, 
because at the end of the year the children were to return to the programme set 
down for them and I should return to England. I decided that I must follow the 
Spelling Book with them week by week and cover the work set out in the Social 
Studies text book. I would give the children every opportunity to improve their 
reading but otherwise I would set up a classroom as I would at home. 1 would have 
the children talking about themselves and their interests, to try and set up a 
classroom where children could leani to learn from interest rather than be 
submitted to a series of facts. We would follow the Social Studies Course in a 
scries of topics and try many methods to give new dimensions to the subjects to be 
studied. 
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The top group of rcaden read their texts at their own speed and then went on to 
read the fiction books in the room. It took many of them a long time to learn that 
they could read books in school for pure enjoyment, no questions asked. One very 
bright child astonished me one day when I suggested that as he had finished his 
written work he might like to read. 

"But Tve done today's reading," he said in a hurt voice. 

The middie groups chose books to read hut also followed the text, beard by me 
or one of the top group two or three times a week. 

1 look the bottom group of children out of the text altogether. I worked with 
these children every day and wc worked at word recognition, building up sounds, 
etc. We found short, simple supplementary readers for them as I thought there 
could be nothing more depressing than the thick text of which they had no chance 
of«)mplet(ng. With help (hey could read a book of 10 or 12 pages and have the 
satisfaction of completing the task. 

[ made mistakes. The ones I am recounting here are the ones of which I was 
aware. 1 dread to think of how many I was unaware! 

I just wasn't used to so much efftciency and organisation. Few Authorities in 
tills country have a system of Supply Teachers. Thus, when there is a long absence 
by a member of staff, a teacher is found and comes in and either carries on from 
what she can sec is going on and of Interest to the children, by displays and 
activities, or starts something new. Therefore, keeping a Plan Book was a chore 1 
found > cry tedious. I had no difficulty in thinking of things to do — it was getting 
them done! Wc would get sidc*tracked and 1 would opcri my book at the end of 
the week and discover that 1 had completely forgotten some of the things I had 
written down. On the two occasions when 1 was given leave to attend conventions 
(N.A.E.y.C. in New York. November, 1968 and A.C.E.I. in Houston, Texas, 
April, 1969.) I worked hard on that Plan Book the week before so that I really had 
done what it said. 

AnoUicr problem to me was the Weekly Bulletin which came round. I was 
impressed by (his method of communication, enjoyed reading about the events of 
the coming week and made a note of anything which directly alTected me or my 
classes. Unfortunately, no one (old me (hat it should be filed. (I learned to file 
everything eventually.) The awful truth came with Bulletin No. 6 which said — 
"for details please refer to the list in Bulletin No. 1." I had to admit that Bulletins 
l-S had gone Into the Wastepsper DaskeiJ 

That was another problem, Languagel 

The children did not call it a wastepaper basket. Despite the warnings about 
differences in vocabulary, my classes were silent for most of the first week. They 
didn’t understand what 1 was sayingl Even when we came to an understanding 
about vocabulary and pronunciation there was the problem of the accent, ft 
seemed to have a fascination for them. 

When 1 accused Katherine of not listening one day, she said, 'T was listening, 
but to the sound not the words.’* 

I never did catch up with the Spelling Programme. The work in the book was 
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divided into days and weeks. We started school on Tuesday and I somehow didn’t 
start that week. Consequently, at the end of the month when everyone was 
marking Review work I was a week behind. At the end of the year we had to do 
two weeks work in one. 

Writing was another stumbling block. Those who could write fluently had been 
used to having to correct their work and were unwilling to write very much, 
knowing that it must be re-done. They were the happiest with one word or one 
sentence answers which could be checked and graded. Many of the children 
seemed shy at putting down feelings and ideas. They would come to me with three 
or four lines and ask, “Is this enough?” 1 always replied, “Have you said all you 
can say?” 

The answer was invariably, “I don’t know.” Some of them did not want the 
responsibility of making their own decisions in their work. This too was 
understandable. Those who cared had much to lose by making a wrong decision. 
Those who were poor students and labelled as such chose to do nothing rather 
than add to their failures. 

In exasperation one day, I said, “I should have thought most of you could write 
at least 10 lines.” 

All but four (who could write very little without help) wrote exactly 10 lines. 
Then I understood that they were used to being told what they w-ere to do. 

I was not used to grading work and found great difficulty in doing so. I was still 
learning the standards I should set. It took some time to convince the children 
that I wasn’t interested in comparative marks. Of course, some grades had to be 
given for report cards but very rarely did I grade individual papers. The brighter 
children took longer to accept this but the children propably accepted it more 
readily as 1 was a stranger and my methods of teaching were different from those 
to which they had been accustomed. 1 set up a points system for the children. I 
divided the classes up into teams each consisting of a cross section of ability. 
Instead of grading individual papers children worked for points for their teams. 
These were given for academic and non-academic achievements. This gave 
everyone a chance to participate. Team points were calculated at the end of each 
Week- 

Having set up the idea of compiling Interest Books and following topics we 
came up against the difficulty of children not having their own exercise books. We 
wftscame this by making some. At fust the chMten each had two — one for theii 
own individual interest, and the other for our first Social Studies project. 

We started our Social Studies Programme by making a Centre of Interest 
around a village in England. 1 had mounted a display of postcards and pamphlets 
of London and places ofhistoric interest in Britain. We studied a map and related 
the size of Britain to various States and plotted my journey from Southamptom to 
New York. From this we linked the work in the textbook on early explorers 
beginning with Christopher Columbus. 

The work on Columbus was our First effort in group work. Each table used what 
we bad learned in class to compile a book of pictures and writing. It was at this 
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point that the Art Teacher helped by giving me some art materials from the Art 
Room. I found some children needingencouragement to express themselves freely 
even with art materials. They were unsure about producing individual work on a 
subject. There was no reassurance of comparison with a friend. 

The first Interest Books were not good but the children liked the idea and we 
bung the books around the room and these gave the children something at which 
they could work in spare moments. It was an open ended learning experience on 
which no standard was set for the child. They served a useful purpose in teaching 
the children how to plan and present their work. The second round produced 
much better results. 

I was loathe to distinguish between the High High Group and the Low Low 
Group but I found the children were very conscious of their groupings and grades 
and it was hard to integrate them. 1 started by mixing them in the seating 
arrangements and introducing some group activities so that the end result was a 
combined enbrt. 

The children felt safer if they went over a Unit in Social Studies and then 
answered questions on it. Once this was done those who had completed the set 
work were willing to go further. Unfortunately the poor ones never seemed to 
complete anything and were so conscious of being “behind." 

When we started the topic "Houses and Homes " I suggested that the children 
find as many yarieiics as possible in their Social Studies Book and make Models, 
Then we would discuss the reasons for such a wide variety in different countries. 

There were some delightful results. Graham Crackers and Bread Sticks made 
into a log cabin, a sugar cube igloo, agrass hut on stilts with creeper cut to make a 
ladder. Some of the lower group really enjoyed this work and once the interest was 
shown they talked about what (hey had done. . 

I wrote down from dictation descriptions by some of the children who had real 
writing difticultics. They then copied it Pride was taken in this as the descriptions 
were put up beside the models. Tliis only worked for a few of the group, but it was 
a start. Tiiesc children began to have ideas for themselves and set off on small 
assignments without having to be guided every inch of the way. 

The reading groups suggested names for their groups and voted on them. This 
meant that when they were called upon as a group, attention was not drawn to 
their level of Reading Text. 

Creative writing was a problem because few of the children seemed to derive 
much satisfaction from committing ideas to paper. 

It was Halloween time before we really came to grips with the situation and the 
children began lo understand what I wanted. .We only pay ‘lip-service’ to the 
occasion in England, although Primary School Students are beginning to sec this 
celebration’s possibilities. The ideas stimulated by the background give rise to 
delightful creative work. ' . , 

I was fascinated and watched the displays appearing in shop windows with 
growing anticipation. Being fortunate enough to live with a family, 1 became 
involved in tho arrangements of choosing a pumpkin to make a Jack o' Lantern, 
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seeking out costumes, and buying candy for "Trick or Treat." 

My fascination stimulated the children. They could not believe that it was ail 
new to me; that I had never seen a pumpkin and that in England candy wasn't 
bought in such vast quantities. 

Behind the house was a cornfield and I saw an illustration of a scarecrow made 
from corn shucks in a magazine. 

The children collected scrap material and we spent one day making scarecrows. 
1 asked the children if they wouldn’t find U easier to work on the floor. This they 
obviously hadn’t considered since Kindergarten but, on consideration, decided 
they liked it. (We then had to come to an arrangement that some things ate best 
done on the floor and others at a desk!) 

Howe\’er, for the first time I felt really comfortable in the classroom. The 
children were all involved in what they were doing. They were helping each other, 
trying out their own ideas without looking to me for guidance. We hung the scare* 
crows from the ceiling over the reading cornen and there they swung until it was 
time for Christmas decorations. 

Because I was so ignorant on the subject of Halloween, the children felt the 
need to Inform me. Consequently, they talked and with some persuasion wrote 
down information. 

It was about this time that my Exchange and I arranged for our two classes to 
correspond. We matched the children as well as we could and as I had 18 children 
in the morning group and 28 in the afternoon and she had 43 in a self*contained 
group in England we only needed a few other children to make up the number. 
We corresponded throughout the year and I know several childreu ace still 
continuing this correspondence. The children exchanged photographs, coins, post 
cards and, having teachers from the other country, were able to sort out 
misunderstandings due to language. We made tape recordings and sent them. 
Parents became interested and mothers began a recipe exchange. Two whole 
families became Involved and 1 understand that they ate to meet in Canada for a 
summer vacation. The children in England were thrilled to receive Halloween 
cards and stickers. 

On October 31st we had a Homeroom Party laid on by Room Mothers (another 
Institution I had not met before-) and the 1st graders paraded in their costumes. A 
witch (the school nurse) came to visit the class, complete with broomstick and 
concealed tape recorder playing eerie music, and succeeded in making all of us a 
little uncertain. 

The day over I awaited the evening activity. So much of that year in the States is 
implanted deeply in my memory, but that evening was very special. 

The first callers arrived towards the end of dinner. We were eating by 
candlelight and the first “witches" and "ghosts" flitted past the small lamps 
leading to the door. The bell tang and I found myself strangely moved by these 
little figures so convincingly disguised. TTie evening wore on and more and more 
of ray class giggled and chattered their way to and from the door. A few voices 1 
recognised, most 1 did not, and it was oddly disconcerting not to know who was 
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behind the mask. 

The children were delighted at my pleasure and most of the next day was spent 
in follow-up work — discussions, writing and picture making. From this we 
decided to celebrate all Festivals which came during the year, on the understand- 
ing that I provided the information on the English ones and the children organ- 
ixed the American ones. This worked well because the children tended to be mote 
enthusiastic about learning about the ones which were new to them, but they were 
also most anxious that I should learn about the ones with which they were 
familiar. 

We were kept very busy during the following months. Following Halloween we 
had Guy Fawkes Day on November 5(h and Thanksgiving at the end of the 
month. 

Guy Fawkes Day or BonGre Night is the celebration of the failure of Guy 
Fawkes in 1605 to blowup the Houses of Parliament when the King went to the 
Opening. 

As well as studying the historical story 1 told the classes how the children 
celebrate this usually cold, damp November evening with fireworks, a bonfire, hot 
dogs, and potatoes baked in the fire. Weeks beforehand children make stuffed 
effigies of “Guy’* to bum on the bonfire (historically Cuy was hanged but 
traditionally he is burned.) Years ago the children would wheel their guys around 
the streets on a barrow, chanting — 

“Remember, remember the Sih of November 
With gunpowder, treason and plot. 

I see no reason why gunpowder, treason 
Should ever be forgot!’’ 

They also pleaded “Penny for the Guy" and the pennies gathered from the 
passersby were spent on fireworks. 

The American children enjoyed these ideas and some good descriptive writing 
developed. Kim, a boy in the lowest group who had been retained, wrote four or 
five lines (the most he had ever produced for me). I couldn’t read it, but he could 
and I wrote it out again for him to copy so that it could go on the wail. He was 
really proud of his piece of work and every day as soon as he arrived in the 
classroom he would stand with his bands behind his back and read his work. 

It was in November that I returned to New York for five days to attend the 
N.A.E.Y.C. ConvenGon. Although some of the children had flown, and one or two 
had been to New York, there was great inters shown in the trip and the usual 
jokes made about all of us going. 

When 1 returned with postcards and books (I am a typical tourist) wc made a 
display. I bad saved all the, tickets and wrappers from tlie journey and we 
undertook an imaginaty trip to New York making models and pictures to 
illustrate the writing. The children begged carbon paper from the Office and 
made "air tickets.” Wc made coloured card folders and decorated them. We 
talked about time change and distance and the hustle and bustle of city life. We 
compared tlic height of the school with the &nplre State Building and I wuh^ 
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that my job here included the teaching of math. 

The display grew and more and more of the commercial illustrations were taken 
away and replaced by the children’s own work. 

By this time, the children were talking freely in class and were beginning to 
respect various points of view and not fear ridicule at expression of feelings. 

Most of the children had given up asking for grades, but at home I was taken to 
task by the 5th grade member of the household. It appeared that although my 
own classes had accepted the new situation, some of the other classes could not 
understand. That made me wonder what the parents of my class members were 
thinking. 

With the permission of the Principal I invited the parents to come to the 
classroom one evening to ask questions. They came and they asked. Some were 
puzzled about how a check could be kept on the progress made by each child in 
specific concepts when the subjects were studied in what seemed a haphazard 
manner. Most of these doubts seemed to be dispelled when they saw how much 
the children had produced. Only one parent openly admitted concern about the 
absence of grades on papers. I offered to grade them but he did not insist His 
daughter was an ’’A” student and the parents of children of more average ability 
seemed pleased that pressure had been relieved. 

My biggest disappointment was that Kim’s parents did not appear. Maybe they 
had become discouraged over the years. I don’t know. 1 never had the chance to 
meet them. 

Religion not being taught In schools in America, 1 approached the Festival of 
Christmas with some anxiety. However, we studied the various customs from 
around the world and touched on the Story of the Nativity as a part of history. We 
made most of the decorations for the classrooms, and one of the happiest 
memories of that class is of Scott (a boy from an unhappy home background) 
sitting on the Door making a tissue paper mosaic of a Shepherd, singing "Hoi Hoi 
Hoi It's Christmas." It was on that afternoon that the Principal put his head 
round the door and said with a grin, "Language Arts or Social Studies?" 

1 was forced to admit that I did not knowl 

After Christmas we moved slowiy towards the children taking more respon- 
sibility for their own work. Some adapted much more quickly than others. Some 
would, I am sure, have been relieved to get back to a more structured system the 
following year but others had tested and found a taste for more freedom. 

For my part, I would have been happier if I could have worked with one group 
of children all day and been able to integrate all subjects. Perhaps thb method 
was better for the children as th^ were not taken out of the system completely. I 
found it difftcuU as 1 seemed unable tokeep off the subjects I was not supposed to 
teach. As a subject for Creative English one day we talked about a Rainbow as we 
had a perfect example outside the window. From this came a discussion on Light 
and the Spectrum. It just did not occur to me to discuss this with any other 
member of the faculty and it wasn't until later that I discovered that the Science 
Teacher was concerned that I had encroached onto the syllabus for the following 
year. 
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I was guilty of this again towards the end of the second semester. Having 
worked in small groups from time to time. I wanted to do the last unit •'Communi- 
cations and Transportation’* by turning over much of the responsibility for 
organisation to the children themselves. Together we looked at the History of 
Writing. We learned how to make Indian signs and to send messages. Each child 
made a book on Communications. 

From this we looked at Transportation and Power. 

There « ere seven tables and each group chose a kind of power and a method of 
transport. Some groups needed help and others welcomed the opportunity to use 
their own ideas and reference material. Two boys set off on research on Atomic 
Power. On seeing how much they had collected in their folder, I questioned them 
on their work. Although parts of their infonnation was much simplified. I was 
impressed by their Interest and diligence. 

1 learned later that the subject of Atomic Power came in the Science Syllabus in 
the 6th grade, but I’m sure that those boys would have been resentful if I had 
interrupted their search for knowledge on that subject at that moment in time. By 
the time they met the 6th grade science syllabus they would have learned new facts 
and bulUon from the foundation they had laid from their ohti interest. (1 also had 
an idea that the Science Syllabus might have changed during two years.) 

At the end of the research time the children presented their work visually and 
prepared group reports which they delivered to the class. 

Iread to both groups of children forat least halfan hour each day. I read books 
which 1 hoped would encourage the children to write, e.g.: 

The C.S. Lewis “Narnia” books 
“The Hobbit" by J.R.R. Tolkem 

I also read books set in England to help the children understand a part of my 
background. e.g.: 

“The Family from One End Street” by Eve Garnett 
“The Woolpack” by Cynthia Harnett 

The latter book is set in a village in (he Cotsnold Hills in the l^th Century. Having 
spent my childhood in the Cotswold Hills. I could give the children background 
information which added to their understanding. 

Sometimes I read the first few pages of books in the classrom to encourage the 
children to read on. 

It took much longer than I had anticipated to open up a tradiUoaal classroom, 
but then that was not what I meant to do. It is only on reflection that I see that 
that was what I cou/d have done. 

If. in fact, the prime importance of an Open Classroom is altitude, then 1 think 
that the Classroom during that year was “open,” but it was a long way from the 
integrated open-plan school that knowledgeable people usually imagine when the 
word “open" is mentioned, 

I have written about that year, hoping that it may encourage those who are used 
to traditional teaching and would like to try more informal methods. The change 
cannot be made overnight It must come gradually and be the product of an 
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understanding between the teacher, the children, the school administration, and 
parents. 

The balance of this book therefore describes, to use a euphemism. THE ABC's 
OFTHEOPEN CLASSROOM as practiced in England. For the most part, it is a 
highly personal account since it is my wish to talk as one teacher to another. 
Hopefully, this "show and tell" will aid those fellow teachers who, too, wish to 
open up their classrooms a bit more ... or even a whole lot. That being so, our 
attention must focus on the child. Thus, a focus on the child is where this book 
really begins and where it ends. 
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"asking.” An even harder lesson to learn is that often such a request docs not 
expect a refusall 

It is even harder for the teacher to achieve these small courtesies amongst the 
class without causing the children to took critically at their own families. The 
school can often help to re-educalc the families with patience and understanding, 
but it must never condemn them. Some children happily accept one set of 
standards at home and another set at school. In fact, adaptation to diiTercnt 
standards is something an individual has to learn and if it can be learned at this 
early stage, so much the better. 

Routine gives security and in the first years in school a routine is usually 
adopted to enable the children to settle quickly. Some arc soon ready to take more 
flexibility but others take much longer. Even when they are further up the school, 
some part of each day should follow a pattern. Some need this established for 
them; others will build it into their own individualized programme. 

As well as an emotional stability, children need physical care. Children need to 
be well fed and adequately cloth^ if they are going to be receptive in class. A 
child who comes to school hungry is not going to settle to work. The school can 
sometimes help in the re<education of families on this point and in some coses 
food can bt ptovlded at school for children who need It. Until recently, free nttlk 
was provided in this country for all children at the Primary School level. Now it is 
only provided until the age of? years and to older children who ore considered to 
be in need of it. 

Much can be done through Community Organisations to help children who 
need extra food and clothing. At the Primary School age, the children need 
practical help as well as the help in understanding the importance of satisfying 
these needs. Even if families are receiving financial help and Government Aid. If 
the children are not receiving benefit they are not in a position to help themselves. 

Teachers have an important role to play here. They very soon become aware of 
difficulties such as these. Also those of ill-heaJth which con be detected quite 
easily if children are having difftculUes in seeing or hearing in class, or seem to 
have emotional problems. Although all these problems must be dealt with by a 
specialist, a teacher cannot help being involved and can be of service in obtaining 
assistance. 

There is so much more in the job of teaching young children than just delivering 
the concepts to be learned. It Is a helping of individual development and needs to 
be approached on an Individual basis. 

II. AFFECTION 

Both parents and teachers cany a responsibility for this. The child should never 
be in doubt about the affection of the teacher. It is important to any individual to 
have the approval of his peers. Each child should receive the same amount of 
attention within the family and the class. In both cases the child will have to learn 
to take his turn and accept the attention in dUfecent ways- But, he should know. 
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for certain, that he matters to his parents and the teacher and that they care about 
him, what he is doing, and why he is doing it. An explanation on why he has to 
wait or why it is not his turn is always helpful to the child and is less likely to end 
in resentment. 

Words of reprimand should be chosen carefully so that disapproval is directed 
at the actual offending behavior and not towards the child. That is not to say that 
the child should feel blameless, as if the deed had been caused by some mysterious 
“nobody.” He must learn to take criticism for mis-deeds and face up to Uiem, but 
always know that, as far as other things are concerned for which he is responsible 
during the day, no grudge will be held against him. 

Losing one’s temper with a small child seldom helps improve whatever is wrong. 
It may release the adult's feelings or irritation but an adult can control emotion 
and a small child finds It much harder. Consequently it usually ends with upset all 
round. 

Teachers are only human and children can be very irritating. Some children, for 
a variety of reasons “test” a teacher and wil produce poor work and. bizarre 
behaviour to watch the reactions. This can undermine the teacher’s position in 
the classroom unless a standard is set from the beginning. Above all, the teacher 
must seem to be fair. The children must know what standards of behaviour will be 
accepted and if there is need to alter these, there must be an explanation. 
“Because I say so” is never very satisfactory* There are some occasions when It is 
impossible to give the children the straight forward reason and when this is so, 
th^ will have to accept (hat you, as the teacher, are the one who is left to make the 
decision. Explaining that one can only do hb best In deciding a course of action 
which seems wbest in any given circumstance will be more readily understood if 
the children arc accustomed to the teacher being “fair." 

All tile children in the class must be aware that they arc one part of the whole 
group and that their absence is a Joss, There aresomc children who am difficult to 
live with and a break can bo a vkcleome relief, but the child will be no easier to 
handle if he knows this. It b unusual to find a child who has nothing to offer to the 
class, although it may take the (cachcra long while to find it. Time must be spent 
with individuals to know them well enough to learn what really matters to each of 
them. This individual attention b often all that b needed to gain their 
cosjpcniubn. 
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understand the processes which are gone through to find accurate answers. 
III. ENCOURAGEMENT 

Having taken into consideration the two previous “basic needs,” the teacher 
has a chance to set the stage for the fuifUlment of this, the third one. “The fullest 
use of intelligence can only be made through a stimulating environment." 
What is it we hope to achieve within our own classroom situation? 
Whether or not we have a class made up of one age group or a family group 
(vcrticallystreamed),lfeel that it is important for children under 11 to 12 years to 
be with one teacher for most of the day and to be on a home base. Ideally, the 
children will be given the opportunity to move from one group to another, carry 
out work in various parts of the school, to travel backwards and forwards in 
search of books, etc., but at this stage ate not usually ready for the responsibility 
of transferring themselves and equipment to different departments. It is usually at 
the age of 7 or 8 years that children come towards working in self-appointed 
groups rather than as a group of individuals. Many adjustments have to be made. 
To have the same teacher throughout a year cuts down on the number of relation- 
ships which have to be formed by the children and provides a constant 
atmosphere for them in which to work. 

1 have had experience in taking the same group of children for two years, and 
know of schools where teachers regularly do this or even take the same class for 
the four years of their lunior School work. This not only provides a constant 
environment for the children, it ^ves the teacher a wider variety of work. 
Sometimes when this scheme is adopted, the group moves to a different classroom 
each year to give the children the sense of progression through the school, and new 
materials with which to work. In vertically streamed groups the children have the 
same teacher for two or more years but the groups change as some children are 
always leaving the top end to make room at the bottom. It is impossible to say 
which of these systems is the best. One procedure works better for some children 
than others and likewise with the teachers. 

In a system where teachers take the same class for two or more years, I think it 
is important to look honestly at some of the relationships between teacher and 
children. There are some children in whom 1 have seen little improvement during 
one year and know that another year with me will probably not add to the progress 
made. Some children are not as happy as they could be with one particular 
teacher (sometimes unknown to the teacher!) 'nicrefore, in a situation where a 
teacher is going to be with a class for more than a year, it u necessary to look at 
individual cases and consult with parents. 

At this point, I can see that arguments can be put forward that a year is too long 
for some teachers and childrenl However, our school programme is set out in a 
year block and all relationships need time to be established. Both teachers and 
children benefit from the chance to work at getting to know one another. 

if there is a teacher in the school who has a special talent in one particular 
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subject, e.g. Music, Art, Physical Educatioa, then often there will be a sharing of 
teaching. Classes can be exchanged so that more children can benefit from 
specialist teaching. As our system in England is set, teachers all receive practice in 
all subjects on the curriculum and many enjoy teaching subjects in which they do 
not have a specialist’s skill. Many find that they have more sympathy in teaching 
subjects in which they had difficulty themselves. 

IV. AIMS 

I think that teachers have several responsibilities and aims within their own 
classrooms: 

1. To recognize the individual differences between the children. (I will deal 
with this more fully in the chapter on Methods.) 

2. The building of confidence and self respect in each child. 

Some children are bursting with self-confidence but in some this is only “skin 
deep," an affectation to cover up feelings of inadequacy. It is Important to get to 
know the children and distinguish between the two. Others appear to have little 
confidence and these need to be helped too. They need to learn to accept 
themselves and each other. They should be encouraged to recognise effort which 
has been made by a member of the group. The teacher can do much to help this 
recognition. All the children should awarded pra tse in front of (he others, but it 
is necessary for the praise to be well-earned. The children are quick to suspect 
when the teacher, or other children, are just "being kind." Everyone can do 
something well, or better than they did it before, and praise goes a long way 
towards more effort and greater achievement. It is an extremely sad thing to 
overhear a child say *Tm no good at this" and worse to hear "I’m no good at 
anything." He has usually been discouraged in the activity because most children 
only embark on an activity which they think they can achieve, even if the end 
result is not what an observing adult bad in mind. 

3. The raising of individual standards. 

Children within the class should never be comparHl with eacli other. There is 
always a place for good work to be recognised and sometimes children are 
inspired by others, but a teacher should never assume that all children within one 
group can attain the same standard, either in reading, mathematical calculations 
or colouring a picture. 

The important aspects to be stressed are the effort and improvements. Some 
children seem to have an inborn pride in their appearance and the appearance of 
their work. Care and thought will be taken over everything they do. Others need to 
be trained in (his pride. However, I feel (hat this is something which we can all 
work on together. If the children see that care has been taken with the 
presentation of the surroundings they will be more encouraged to take care with 
their own contributions. If they learn to care about the presentation, invariably 
the quality improves. A page of sums can look neat even if they are all wrongl ' 
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Although the aim must be for neat, correct calculations, if the child could make it 
look attractive he will not be ashamed to own his work. 

Most children usually respond to a reward system. However, care must be taken 
to ensure that the reward does not remain as the only aim of the child. Stars of 
coloured sticky paper as a reward for good work usually acts as an incentive and 
the children appreciate this. Comments should also be added to work os 
encouragement. For example; 

“This is much better. Do you think you can manage even more next lime?” 
"1 like your drawings. Can you write something down to tell me more about 
them?.” 

Sometimes such communications need to be kept in a written record In this 
way, especially with a large class since it is easy to forget which children need 
specific help. 

Notes such as “Try these again and if they are still wrong come to me and I will 
help you," are helpful. 

"Have you look^ in Encyclopedia D*F? Tm sure you’ll find what you need 
there." 

Eventually, the child will attach more importance to the comments and the 
stars can be dispensed with. 

Sometimes the children can be encouraged to take more interest in ”how" they 
wotkif they work for points as a member of a team. This needs careful handling 
so that the total points for each team for a day or a week are shown rather than 
lists of individual achievements which can be compared one with another. Whilst 
helping build confidence in a child who is improving another child can become 
demoralised at the other end of the scale. Points should be awarded for other 
aspects of Iroprovement besides work. ] shall go into this more hilly In the chapter 
dealing with the child’s position in school. 

Standards and values must be set for the children but never to a limit where the 
achievement looks impossible to them. 

Values rarely spring up naturally and much discussiou is important on how 
classroom activities are planned and executed. 

■ This is a vital part of learning for those children who have difficulty in expres- 
sing themselves. Here is a situation in which they are directly involved. They 
should have opinions and they should leom how to express them. The classroom Is 
an excellent airing-ground for them. The children should be encouraged to 
criticise constructively. They should not be afraid to say if they do not like an 
activity or the way an activity was put into action, but they should know why they 
have formed these opinions. The teacher plays a great part in this type of 
discussion. The children must learn not to be dogmatic and to listen to others. 
One of the hardest things for them to learn is that there is often more than one 
way of looking at a subject Also that not liking something is not a reason for 
never giving it any consideration. In relation to learning, the reason for not liking 
a subject is often given as “It’s too bard.” It is a hard lesson to learn that this is 
not a reason to give up. 
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Although a teacher is constantijr encouraging the children to further progress, it 
is important that they are made aware of their own limitations and those of 
others; not in a derogatory sense but to be more aware of raising the standard of 
what they are capable of themselves rather than fixing onto a goal set by the 
achievement of others. 

The classroom environment Is really only preparation for the rest of life and the 
children are learning to live asmembersof a community. In this respect they must 
not only be aware of their own limitations but also those of others. This can be 
unpleasant if there is a testing system where the members of the class are all vying 
for first place — a position only one of the group can attain! There is then a 
situation where the bright children are in constant conflict, the middle group of 
average children look like nothing, and the bottom ones have to adopt an attitude 
of "don't care." If testing of the children’s abilities is done on an individual 
assessment basis, there will be a happier working atmosphere where they will be 
content to help one another. There will be more chance of High I.Q. Jimmie 
understanding a remark at the end of hts two-page sloty "Good, as far as you 
went. 1 think you could have gone further with the description of the house." when 
next-door Low I.Q. Peter has “Well tried" at the end of his five lines. 

Some children set themselves high standards because they admire the achieve- 
ments of older brothers and sisters. These standards are usually achieved and 
children will quite often produce work above their potential. If they can see their 
goals, then this is the first step In mastering them. 

Some children have high standards set for them by ambitious parents and are 
afraid to admit their difficulties in obtaining them. The teacher needs to watch for 
this and often parent/teacher co-operation can relieve the pressure on the child. 

There are also children who achieve little aUhough seeming to have a high 
potential. 1 will look at these along with other "kinds” of children in the chapter 
dealing with the teaching of individuals. 

4. Learning Skills. 

It is often thought that the role of the teacher is to see that learning skills are 
carried out, but 1 am sure that administering to the other basic needs is as 
important to the growth and development of the child. 

Learning is an activity which goes on all the time. The role of the teacher is to 
inspire a love of learning and an ability to use reference material. 

Teachers should not give importance to academic ability. Learning should be a 
pleasant experience and a continual process — not something which the children 
think can only happen at school in connection with books. 

Learning is a sharing activity and children should be encouraged as soon as 
possible lb record their findings, to share with others, and to jvork together in the 
seeking of information. Discussion and reports will follow. 

The teacher can do much to see that every child is a part of the whole and is 
encouraged to participate. Gradually thecluldren can be given more freedom and 
responsibility in the choice of actmty and the recording of work. 

Freedom is a privilege which must be used within bounds. Not all children can . 
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cope with the same amount at the same time. It is a responsibility and one that not 
all children find easy to accept To begin with, guidelines need to be set by the 
teacher. 

5. Discipline. 

I have not put discipline at the end of my aims in the classroom because I think 
it is of least importance. On the contrary, discipline is of prime importance. There 
are two kinds of discipline — a discipline which is enforced and self-discipline. 

Self-discipline is obviously what we are aiming for but it is not easy for children 
to discipline themselves all the time. In a happy atmosphere where guidance and 
suitable degrees of responsibility are given, the children keep themselves "in 
order.” When they ace busy and interested, they ate not only learning but they are 
not giving rise to troublesome situations. 

A certain amount of trust must be put in the children. By showing them that 
they are expected to deal with a situation and make a decision for themselves 
children are more likely to make a good job of it 
The children can see a reason for general orderliness if it is explained to them. 
"As soon as the room is tidy, we will have a story.” 

This only works if story-time is popular, but it usu^ly is. 

"When everyone is ready we can go out to recess.” 

The children should be consulted in the organisatioD of the classroom. 

"Can somebody think of a good way to store these boxes of materials so that 
they do not take up too much space?” 

"Where shall we put the scissors so that everyone can get to them easily?" 
If they start off realising that things need to be arranged to serve many people 
and not just for the convenience of one individual, they start looking at the whole 
aspect of ordeclLness in a new way. If children are given the responsibility for 
looking after the biscuit money, counting the scissors after Art and Craft, leaving 
the paint brushes as they would like to And them, money Is rarely lost and 
equipment remains tidy. These chores must be delegated. Once it is left to 
everyone in general and no-one in particular things tend to go astray. 

Order should never be an end in itself. The co-operation of children and the 
necessity of regulations should be obvious and set up to suit the needs of the 
classroom situation. Many children find difficulty in standing back from the 
situation in which they are standing and many do not see themselves within the 
group context. It needs much patience and guidance from the teacher before the 
child is able to see what is reasonable behaviour for three or four children 
becomes impossible with a group of forty. The aim must be to share the 
responsibility of the discipline of the group with the group itself and let the 
children develop a sense of right and wrong and correct behaviour in varying 
situations. 

The role of the teacher in pnmding children with security, affection, 
encouragement, and opportunities for self-realisation is central to the 
teachmg/lea^g process. These raulti-varied but interdependent roles of the 
teacher are further focused on in the next chapter. 
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HE Aim of Teaching is to help the child attain his highest potentials. And 
w perhaps the most important qualities for a teacher of this age range are a 
caring for the children and an enthusiasm for helping them to leam. 

A teacher must be convinced that the method is worth tiding. No enthusiasm 
will come over if the teacher is teaching something in which he secs little point. 
There is always some way of teaching a subject the children need which the 
teacher can enjoy. The desire to ensure that the children ftill grasp new concepts 
and reinforce those already learned is usually enough to persuade a teacher to try 
many different methods. 

There is no necessity for the teacher to be convinced that the method will be a 
success with every child, and cert^Iy the first way of introducing it will not 
appeal to every individual. No one should worry about the end before a beginning 
has been made. In most subjects studied at this level the ead is net likely to be the 
same onewhich is envisaged at the beginningl Neither is there much point in look- ' 
Ing round to see what “works" for other teachers nor to copy methods directly. 
Methods may “work" for one teacher and not another. What is more staggering, 
is that in my experience, what has been a resounding success with one group of 
children can be a dismal failure with another. These are the extremes but with 
experience a teacher can tell which way things are going quite early. 

Methods used by others can be noted and adapted to another class, in fact, it is 
very difficult to be original in education. It is just a case of taking the subject to be 
taught to the children and introducing it in the most interesting way we luiow and 
being ready to listen and observe the children in their learning. 

Work within the classroom should be flexible enough to enable the children to 
be taught by a variety of methods, give them a freedom to experiment and most of 
all, to enable the teacher to pause at any point to allow the children to go off on 
tangents if a fork appears in the road. 

Children at the age of 7 years are beginning to come out of the' “Age of 
Fantasy," Everything is not possible because (hey like to imagine it The big 
question at this age is,.*'Is it true?” They arc stili very much individuals but they 
are coming to the stage where they will contribute to a group activity as one part of 
a whole rattier than a group of individuals. They begin to be able to delegate with 
an ability to visualize what they want to find out, where they will seek their 
information, and how they will present it. Some children will be considerably 
older than 7 years wlten they can always manage this attitude. But most begin to 
be able to work in this way for at least part of the time by age so'en. 
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Elementary Education should be a "Self Education" and it should give the 
children a controlled freedom and a chance to discover for themselves. 

TEACHER TRAINING 

There is as much discussion and controversy over the training of teachers as 
over the teaching of the children. There are the same problems in both — 
individual differences. A group of teachers, having received an identical training, 
will come out and teach in a variety of ways. This is good. It is the personality of 
the teacher and the relationships he forms with the pupils which aids the learning 
experiences. 

In England at the present time, we have a minimum training programme of 
three years at the end of which the student receives a Teachers' Certificate. Even 
as I have been writing this in the last few weeks, there has been a Govcniment 
Report* issued on how we could extend and improve this course. University 
graduates can study for a further year to receive a Diploma in Education and 
further courses of study can be taken for B. Ed. and M.Ed. degrees. It should be 
stated at this point that there are minimum requirements for a place at the 
Colleges to study for a Teachers' Certificate. Students have to have certain qualifi* 
cations before leaving Secondary Seboot Whether or not these requirements 
should be the deciding factor for the choice of wou!d*be teachers is an interesting 
topic for discussion. As tuition fees and most maintenance costs are usually paid 
by the student’s local education authority, it can be understood why they should 
set a standard for the candidates. Whether or not this standard needs adjustment 
is, as 1 have said, a controversial one. 

Once at College the students take a three year course in which they study the 
Theory and Practice of Education, specialise in one or two main subjects at their 
own level, and take a variety of curriculum subjects at levels in which they arc 
going to find themselves teaching. 

Although 1 did my own trainiog from the general plan is similar to 

the ones used today and I feel had a great deal to recommend it Much of the 
value of ray trrining did not become evident until I found myself in my own 
classroom and responsible for a group of children. 

I, in my turn, wailed "Why don’t they teach us to teach?” not reaUsing that by 
putting us into situations where we learnt by doing, we were being prepared to 
take this sympathetic attitude with our children. I bitterly resented on some 
occasions not being given depute instructions and dear-cut texts from which to 
work. I had little idea of bow to set about presenting a topic to others in a way that 
would appeal and make them anxious to explore the subject further. My lettering 
was appalling, the letters varied in size and shape, my drawings did not seem to 
conform to scale and my writing oo the blackboard was disastrous! When risable 
from the back of the room it either ascended into the row above or plunged 
downwards to the right-hand comer. 


The James Report, 1972. 
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Slowly, but surely, these things were unproved upon, as was my knowledge in 
subjects that I had never studied or bad abandoned years before. Perhaps it was 
the way in which I discovered a new interest in these that made me understand the 
value of teaching children through their own natural interests. It is surprising how 
a child can be encouraged to develop an interest from one they start on their own. 
It is also surprising how much more understanding a teacher will be about the 
difliculties encountered by the children. If he has worked out similar projects for 
himself. 

After an Introductory Course which lasted for 2 weeks and covered a wide range 
of subjects such as Mass Media, the use of museums and art galleries, how much 
science should be tackled with young children, the place of the children in their 
environment etc., we were sent out into schools for a 2>week period of 
Observation. 

Three or four students were sent to each school and we observed classes 
throughout the school during the first week and studied and helped six children in 
one class during the second week. We were asked to write detailed studies on these 
children who were a cross group in ability. We were invited to accompany teachers 
on recess duty, attend morning assemblies and help in classroom activities. We 
read stories to the class to get the "feel” of a large group of children. We watched 
and helped, and were encouraged to write notes after school on the organisation in 
the classroom. 

This Observation Practice over we went back to College to discuss and decide if 
this career was what we really wanted. The first hurdle behind us, we entered into 
a routine of study. 

One day a week was given up to Education. The year was divided into five 
groups: 

A and B for Secondary Education — 1 1 years upwards. 

C and D for Junior Education — 7 to 11 years. 

E for Infants and Nursery. 

Nowadays, most Colleges have combined Junior/Senior and Infant/Junior 
courses. 

The Education Course was divided up to cover Child Development, Philosophy, 
Psychology and Techniques, and HerUth Education. 

We started with Child Development — following the gronih of the child and 
the family. Together with this we began detailed Child Studies on three children 
already known to us. Most of the work on these was done in vacation time and it 
was carried over three years. The co-operation of the parents was required for 
these and. with reports and discussions back in the Education Group, we began to 
see some of the similarities in age groups and solutions to the various kinds of 
problems encountered. Tlie roles of friends and various relations of the children 
became evident. Individual students found different ways of presenting the work 
on these studies, e.g. some followed the Physical Grow ih of the child from birth to 
present time, and then the Intellectual, Sodal and Emotional Growth. Others 
found it easier to consider all these aspects of do'Clopment through the dllTcrcnt 
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age groups: 

i) 0-2 years 

ii) 2-S years 

iii) 5-7 years 

iv) 7-11 years 

v) 11- years 

Photographs helped to illustrate these studies and we used the information we 
gathered to help study play materials, learning habits, etc. 

We studied the Great Educators and their philosophies. I cannot remember 
being encouraged to follow anyone in particular, but their ideas were offered for 
us to take what we could. These studies were studied in groups and each group 
studied different philosophers and reported the more important findings back to 
the class as a whole. 

We considered our aims as teachers, learned about the individual differences in 
children, their needs, interests and abilities. Much of our study of children was at 
first hand. We invited classes into College to work in the Art and Drama 
Departments; we went out into shops, parks, buses and trains to listen to and 
watch them. During this fint year we visited schools with a tutor who would take a 
lesson for us to observe. We would go over the preparation of this lesson as a 
group and discuss it afterwards. 

We learned about Backwardness, Maladjustment and Discipline. We visited 
schools for Physically and Mentally Handicapped Children. 

In Health Education, which we studied once a week throughout our course, we 
followed rules of good health for ourselves and the children in our care. We 
learned details of diet, ventilation and cleanliness and discussed wajs of teaching 
these things to children. We also learned to recognise the common diseases in 
young children and how to render first-aid. . 

At the same time we studied a subject at our own level. This was taken for one 
day a week and was intended for us to keep up with our practice in studying and 
much of this took the form of research. There was an examination or assessment 
in this subject which accounted for nearly a third of our final result. 

The rest of our time was do'oted to Curriculum Subjects for the Junior and 
Infant departments. fCnowing that classes in the Primary School are usually self- 
contained, the teachers have to be prepared to take all subjects. 

All these subjects were studied io two sections: 

1) The reason for the subject being in the school curriculum and some of the 
history behind it 

2) The actual teaching of the subject This meant that the students had to go 
right back and learn some subjects from the beginning. 

We soon learned to gather materials which would be useful and which subjects 

could be used with plenty of tndiridua! activities. Emphasis was made to 

encourage us to notice how teaching points can be made from careful observation 
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of the children. For example, one day while I was observing a Kindergarten class, 
a beetle ran across the Hoor. The class had been collecting pictures illustrating 
different numbers. They had been talking about ’*6*’ on the previous day. The 
children were delighted at this “6*legged’' visitor. Drawings of beetles were made 
and groups of 6 counted in the way of “legs." 

We found useful activities which can be used to fill in small gaps in a day such 
as: 

1. Making a Weather Chart. 

2. Telling Time. 

3. Games for Multiplication Tables. 

4. Stories of famous People. 

5. Making Mathematical Shapes. 

6. Discussing a Newspaper Headline. 

7. Making “old” maps and burying treasure which can be found by 
following written clues. Children can then exchange their maps and clues. 

In Art and Craft we took a course in Painting, Needlework, Spinning, Weaving 
and Pottery. These were the basic subjects studied but we also experimented with 
dying, the use of wax*tesist and puppet making. We tried many techniques, using 
natural materials fordoing and weaving. Much of what we made in these courses 
was saved as examples to use in our work with children. 

In Discovery, combined with Natural History and Science, we followed various 
topics and used equipment for our experiments which we knew we couid find in 
any classroom, e.g. cheese cartons, airtight tins, plastic tubing, candles. It always 
had to be taken into considctatloo that many classrooms would have no 
power-points or a water faucet. 

In English we started by learning to appreciate our own language. We were 
given wide reading lists and compared and contrasted works by a variety of 
writers. We gathered childrens' work and started collections of work which we 
liked and considered suitable for work with children. Wc tried them out and 
discussed reactions with our group members. We visited libraries to find out 
which books were most popular with difTcrent age-groups. We acted out various 
situations in Drama and learned the use of blocks, lights and other equipment 
Wc devised reading games to encourage children to take an interest in what they 
were reading and ways for them to discuss what they had and hod not enjoyed. We 
knew that making children write book reports or answer questions after reading a 
book was no incentive to read. 

We looked more carefully at the construction of our language so that we cou/d 
more easily recognise the stumbling blocks children Hnd In teaming to read and 
write. 

In Environmental Studies we combined Geography and History and worked in 
groups. We were taught that children leara best if they are taken from the 
“known to the unknown.” For example, instead of learning about Coffee in Brazil ^ 
and Wheat in Canada, it is best to start with a Breakfast Tabic and trace the 
Coffee and Cereal back through the factory to their origins. I don't think that this 
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method is so essential now that television Is so much a part of the children's lives. 
Smaller children obviously leant more easily if the subject is something close to 
their own experience. Much geographical and historical work can be done in the 
environment of the school. 

They can make maps of the classroom, the school, the area. They can trace 
their routes to school, learn map symbols and fix positions. They can study the 
history and development of transport starting with the method they use to get to 
and from school. They can study the industries of the area, often with first-hand 
knowledge from their parents who work In them. 

In Mathematics we started by learning early concepts. This was fascinating. To 
most of us, the early concepts were things which had been learned so long ago we 
had forgotten the time we didn’t know them! We really had to re-leam and be 
prepared to see several ways of working towards the answer to a problem. It is 
important to see that children may start from several points towards solving a 
problem. It is hard to look back and see that there is a point before understanding 
notation. It takes time to learn how to present children with a variety of materials 
to aid their understanding of basic mathematical concepts. We learned the value 
of estimation to check validity of answers found. Children usually have to be made 
aware of this kind of checking and there appears to be a maturity factor here. It 
only becomes apparent to children at a certain stage of their development. In 
Mathematics, more than any other subject In the Junior School, the intellectual 
development of each child shows. It soon becomes clear that classes cannot be 
taught the same concepts at the same time. Just by the stage of his understanding, 
each child demands an individualised program. 

In Music, everyone learned to play an instrument and even the least musical 
amongst us learned rhythm and ways to make music. We worked individually and 
in groups and studied the work of many composers and styles in music. 
Particularly we studied the work of Carl Or(T and his method of teaching with the 
emphasis on rhythm. 

During all these courses we were encouraged to make visual aids for use in 
school to help with presentation of work. There was a compulsory six-week course 
in Penmanship. We learned to use several kinds of pen and many styles of 
lettering and first and foremost, to write on the blackboard. 

At the end of that first year we had a month of teaching practice. Two weeks 
before the start of the practice we spent three days with the Class Teacher in the 
classroom. We could talk to the children, find out what work they had done and 
what the teacher would like to do. We were expected to take the class for all but 
an hour a day and it was important to be organized before we began. It was 
expected that the classroom wails would reflect the work we were doing with the 
class so visual aids had to be made and we were expected to mount and label the 
children's work. 

The rest of that week and the whole of the next week was free from lectures. It 
was expected that we should see a member of faculty from every department to 
discuss our general aims for the teaching of that subject during the practice. The 
rest of the time was spent doing research, making aids and collecting materials. 
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Every student was advised to have a book to read to the class. Children love being 
read to and a good story holds a class together. The last half-hour of the day is 
well spent on story. Young children enjoy folk-tales and animal stories. Six and 
seven year olds begin to enjoy a story read in installments, and older children 
enjoy a book read aloud which would probably be too advanced for them to read 
to themselves. This is an admirable way for widening the children's vocabulary 
and experience. This is also something which can be a shared enjoyment. Once a 
story is started an extra few minutes can be given to it as a treat at odd times 
during the day, and on Teaching Practice, it is useful to have a book to turn to if it 
becomes evident that it is time to change the activity. 

Each year of school and college in England is divided into three terms. 

i) Autumn Term September - December 
li) Spring Term January * Easter 
iU) Summer Term Erster - July 

During the fifth term we did another 4-week Teaching Practice and a 6-week 
Practice in the eighth term. In the sixth term, the three days of work on 
Curriculum subjects were left open for the study of three subjects of our own 
choice. Most students chose subjects in which they felt they had "gaps" although 
quite often one choice was made for enjoyment. 

The last year in College was devoted to twice as much study in Education and 
Main Subject. There were several short courses on such things as Our Culture in a 
Western Civilisation and time given for visits to Museums, Art Galleries, 
Exhibitions and other Places of Interest. We were encouraged to make use of the 
departments of arts and science in the evenings, to make apparatus and carry out 
experiments in subjects we could use in school. 

We met in Tutorial Groups once a week and discussed our aims and principles. 
Hints w'ere given on handling classes and understanding individuals. Much of our 
learning from these groups came from each other. Much of our preparation for 
work in school was done in groups. We shared our resources and helped each 
other with the execution of ideas. 

One thing of which we all became convinced, was the value of the use of a 
variety of methods in each class. We learned to develop our own atmosphere In a 
classroom. We were encouraged to use our own methods, even on a short teaching 
practice. We soon learned that children are quick to pick up catch phrases, 
mannerisms, repetitions and accents. Speech is an important aid and the volume 
must be varied. The opportunity for change of activity must be given often. Some 
children's concentration span is limited, but it tends to last longer when the child 
is working on an activity of his choice. There must be a chance of varied activity so 
that the children have the opportunity for some “listening” and some “doing.” 
Too many instructions at one lime are a mbtake, particularly with the younger 
ones. 

Everything presented to the children by the teacher should be of high quality. A 
teacher should never subject the children to “second-best”. Work which is to be 
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displayed should be mounted with care taken in the colours and edging. The 
children appreciate their work being displayed and it encourages them to have 
their work recognised in this way. It also teaches keener observation as they will 
watch the walls for their own work and will do their best to read and look for their 
own and that of others in the class. It b important that everyone should have 
something displayed, however small. It is more difTicuIt for some children than 
others to produce work suitable for display but something can usually be found. 
Even so, it must be worthy of the child because (he value of having work on the 
wall would be lost if the child could not take pride in it 
Values such as these are continually discussed not only during teacher training 
but by practising teachers, both informally in the Faculty Room and on more 
formal occasions, in Faculty meetings and in Teachers' Centres. Method is 
constantly changing to meet the needs of the individual and it is often through 
discussions both with children and adults that these needs become evident. 
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TIME SPENT ON SUBJECTS IN TEACHER TRAINING 
This is only a general guide ~ it varies slightly from College to College. 


1st YEAR 2nd YEAR 3rd YEAR 

ta 2nd 3(d In 2nd 2(d In 2nd 3rd 

Term Term Term Term Term Term Term Term Term 


Hicory of Educatiort / / 

Health Education </ J 

Main Subject / i 

Englbh J ✓ 

Mathematics J J 

Environmental Studies 4 J 

Discovery J J 

Art and Craft / / 

P.E. Movements & Games / / 

Religious Education / / 

Music / 4 

Practice of Education / _ 


/ / ✓ 

4 4 4 

4 4 4 

4 4 4 

4 4 4 

4 4 4 

4 4 4 

4 4 4 

4 4 4 

4 4 4 

4 4 4 

✓ _ / 


4 4 4 4 
4 4 4 4 
4 4 4 4 
X _ _ _ 


X 


X - 
4 4 


4 


X w Choice of 3 Curriculum subjects 


Main Course One day a week in 1st and 2nd year. 

Theory of Education Two days a week in 3rd year except when on Teaching 
Practice. 


Time was spent in the 3rd year on General Courses on a wide variety of subjects. 
Now most Colleges send students into school for half a term at a time — ' this is 
sometimes 7 weeks each year. 



gmx 

place of ®(|e (SltitfiiJtrfual in 
'Qllje Qllassrootti anti ®fje ^cfjool 

CHOOL is the first taste most children have of the world outside the home, 
the first real encounter with "a community.'* 


Primary School Education is divided into three sections: 

i) Nursery Education 

ii) Infant Education 

iii) Junior Education 


Nursery School 
Infant School 

Junior School 


Age of Child Time Spent in School 

3'S years (part-time) 

5-7 years (7-9 terms) 

compulsory 

7*11 years (4 years) 


Some children have the opportunity to attend Nursery School or Play Groups 
before entering school at the age of 5 years. There is much discussion at this lime 
on how we can make Nunery Education available to more children as it serves a 
need in linkinghome with school and is usually for only a part of the day that the 
child b separated from home. In a Nursery School setting the child has more 
chance of experimenting with a wide range of materials, learning to share and be 
one of a group, widening his vocabulary and developing other means of self- 
expression. 

The recognbed system ofeatiyintofuil-tioieeducation in the United Kingdom 
is St four monthly iatecrals (each term). The children are required to begin school 
on the first day of the term after they are five years old. This varies slightly from 
area to area. Some schoob admit children at the beginning of tire term or half 
term in which they have their fifth birthdays and in some, including the one in 
which I teach, the children are admitted on the Monday after their fifth birthday. 
The Infant School takes care of them until they are seven years old. They are then 
transferred into the Junior School in the September following their seventh 
birthdays. 

The disadvantages of this are obvious. The time spent in the Infant School can 
vary up to two terms, according to when the child's birthday falls dun'ng the 
school j-ear. ^ 
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Month of Birth Isl Year 2nd Year 3rdYeM 


SeDt.iDec. 


•t 



✓ 


V 

V 

4 

lan./Aniil 


/ 


/ 



•! 

4 

4 

May/August 




✓ 

■/ 

■1 

✓ 

4 



Some children are in the Infant School for 8 to 9 terms, whilst others have only 6 
to 7 terms. 

It is the younger and therefore often less mature child who spends less time in 
the Infant School. Some of our Primary Schools are still divided into an Infant 
School and a Junior School, housed in different buildings with different Head 
Teachers. This means that the child has to make a complete “break” at the age of 
7 years. Although he will transfer with other children who are known to him, he 
will meet new teachers, a new Head Teacher, and a new system in a building 
which is strange to him. Most schools do all they can to make this transfer as easy 
as possible. Infants ate invited into the Innior ^hool to watch plays and concerts 
and to see work being done by older children in their classrooms. Teachers who 
will teach the new Juniors visit them in their Infant classrooms and much talking 
is done on what goes on in the Junior Department, so that the children look 
focwacd to climbing on up the “Education Ladder.” 

This kind of gradual “easing in” is also done in a school such as ours when 
“going up into the Juniors” can mean a move into the next-door classroom. Much 
of the easing is done by the children themselves. Many of them have brothers or 
sisters or friends in higher classes and in a school where Infants and Juniors are 
under one roof there is much free-Qow from one classroom to another. Children 
are encouraged to travel around the school with messages. Much is done during 
the first years to help them gain confidence to meet and tacUe problems without 
fearing failure. Children ate always given warning of a change of environment or 
routine when they First come into school. When they are new to school life, some of 
the more adventuresome like to explore the school and tackle new activities. Many 
more need persuation to try anything new or to accept another classroom or teach- 
er other than their own. Ideally, the Primary School is one department and if the 
building allows, much merging of age groups can take place at the 6, 7 and 8 year 
old level. Year groups tend to come together after this stage and provision is 
usually made for this. 

The Infant School day finishes thirty minutes earlier than the Junior one and 
Infants will often linger to watch Juniors at Games, lessons or, in an open-plan 
school, any other activity in progress. The smaller children are never driven from 
the premises but as many of the younger ones are met by parents thb limits the 
numbers who are able to linger. Some Infant children join older brothers and 
sisters for Storytime which usually takes place during the last half-hour in the 
afternoon. Not all Infants are able to do this as there would not be room for them 
in the classrooms and anyway most of them are collected from school, but if 
children live a long way from school it is convenient for them to wait until the 
older children can accompany them home. 
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Another way in which children become familiar with other teachers, is when 
their own teacher is absent from school. Few authorities can provide supply- 
teachers unless a long absence is expected. Usually, in temporary absence, 
another member of staff who may have a student teacher, will take the class, or 
the children are “split up." This means that the children are divided into small 
groups and sent to other classrooms. Many children — those acting as hosts, and 
guests, enjoy this diversion from normal routine, but it can be trying for a teacher 
who has limited space in the classroom. 

A delightful story emerged from this kind of situation in the early part of my 
career. A teacher of the five year olds was off school for the day and the Head 
Mistress took the class for the morning. Knowing that she would be busy during 
the afternoon she said, "Hurry in this afternoon because I’ll have to split you up." 
Before the afternoon session there was a parent on the telephone explaining that 
her small son could not be persuaded to come to the school as he was convinced 
that he was going to be cut up! It is so hard to remember to put these things in 
several different ways to a group of children to ensure that everyone really 
understands what is happening. 

Once a child is registered in a school at the age of 5 he will remain on the 
registers of that school until he is transferred to another b the event of the family 
moving to another district. Attendance is taken at each znombg and afternoon 
session, but the children do not have to be registered at the begbnbg of each 
year. 

Children in the Infant School arc often vertically grouped for at least part of 
their time there. One of the reasons for this type of grouping is to help cope with 
the termly admissions. New children arriving at school need a great deal of 
attention. Most have come from a home situation where they have had their 
mother’s full-time attention. When the class covers an age-range of 2 or even 3 
years, the new children can be absorbed more easily. The time of a teacher can be 
divided between the new children who need much of it at first, and the older 
children who have very different demands. There is no “holdbg back" of bright 
children in this system and slower older children can "help" the younger children 
and be learning themselves without any feeling of being a failure. 

The organisation Is easier for a teacher with this method as the older children 
"teach” the new ones. In many schools, including my own, new children are 
admitted one at a time and not at the very beginning of the morning. This means 
that class activities are already in progress when the child arrives and parents are 
invited into the classroom to see the child settled. Some parents prebr to leave 
immediately and others sometimes need encouragement to go! As far as possible 
the teacher leaves this decision to the parents who know the child best; The 
parents and child are invited into school before the day the child is due to start 
and many accept this invitation. The cluld then becomes familiar with the teacher 
and building and Is not led into an unknown situation on the first morning. 

In the Junior School, the children’s spread of ability widens and there is more 
need to work in age groups. There wilt always be some children who arc immature 
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in the group and those who are more advanced than most of the children with 
whom they are working. Nevertheless dividing lines must be drawn, usually be* 
cause of the buildings in which we find ourselves working. But also the children 
need the security of being part ofa constant unit of some sort With individualised 
teaching, no child’s security need be threatened since none need have fear of being 
“held back.” 

In most schools the children are promoted at the end of each year and academic 
standards are not mentioned in connection with this. Grades are not usually put 
on work or report cards given. 

Children in Primary Schools are divided in many ways. Often the method of 
division is decided because of the number of children in the school. If a school is 
small, then groups of different ages have to be pulled together and it is difficult to 
know on what qualifications to group the children. 

Many schools have a two-class entry which means the numbers of children 
entering per year will fill two classes. Gasses are recommended to contain not 
more than 35 children but, unfortunately, there are still many of over 40. 

In the past,' Junior Schools were “streamed" according to ability. The "A” 
stream of “bright" children and the “B” stream working at a slower rate. In some 
schools the differences between these groups is not very marked, but in some the 
discipline problems and poor attitudes of the “B” stream gave rise to concern. 
The less able children became dis-spirited and had a poor self-image. Most 
schools now adopt a “non-streambg” policy if the school has a "two-class” entry. 
The children are enrolled alternately into the first classes as they arrive, to keep 
the numbers as equal as possible. Then they stay in these groups throughout their 
time in school. If they have to be re-arranged upon transfer to the Junior Depart- 
ment, because they have been grouped in some other way, e.g. vertically streamed 
in the Infants, they are divided to give both classes evenly balanced groups of 
children. 

Children should not be grouped according to ability within the class. If they are, 
the whole objective of non-streaming is defeated. 

In my own classes, the children sit in groups of four or six. Larger groups tend 
to be too large for discussions and production of combined work. Each group 
contains a good leader, a good artist and one of the less able children. This 
ensures that when group efforts are produced, at least one child can read instruc- 
tions and start the others off on tracking down information. The finished products 
all have a chance ofbeing of good standard. If the children are grouped according 
to ability, the poorer children are always ashamed of their efforts and soon give up 
trying. 

The bright children raise the standards of the poorer children (they encourage 
them so that the group is not let down). Sometimes they need help in developing 
this attitude and sometime they have to be restrained from helping too much! 
Some children genuinely love to help others but they tend to overpower the less 
able child so that he has no chance to help himself. Sometimes the children like to 
“help" so much that their own work is negl^ted. Usually, a happy medium can 
be found. 
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The lazy ones arc soon made to "toe the line" by their groups. By splitting up 
the less able children they become part oCa group which produces work in which 
they can take some pride. There are advantages too for the brighter children. 
They arc able to set themselves high standards and also take on responsibility for 
themselves and others. With help they can appreciate the difftculties experienced 
by the less able and leam to encourage their "strengths" and guide them over 
their weaknesses. 

Of all the things learnt at this early stage it is the value of learning with the 
children and discovering new ways of working methods which is of lasting 
Importance. Using many methods and numbers of groups it is impossible to 
prepare fully or to even know where discussions may lead on any one day. The 
teacher cannot possibly be an authority on every subject in which the children are 
likely to show an interest. It is important that the children should understand this 
and come to regard the teacher not as an immediate source of information but as 
a guide to resource material. 

I mention at this point, mistakes, opinions and variations on facts. Teachers 
make mistakes and should not be afraid to admit them. By being honest about 
them and training the children to be polite about pointing them out, a working 
relationship can be maintained and the teacher will not feel Uiat he has lost his 
position in front of the class. 

Much of what children uill want to discuss will be a matter of opinion. Many 
children imitate their ideas from parents or friends and the teacher can play a 
large part in teaching children to think round ideas for themselves. It is an adult 
attitude to be able to have one idea and yet see those of others, and it is easy for a 
teacher to impose his own ideas onto the children. 

' At the Junior stage, chUdten (end to take anything a teacher says with 
conviction to be word of law and often (bey will agree with it without thinking for 
themselves, in any discussion on current affairs children tend to repeat the views 
of their parents and the teacher often has to put forward the other point of view. 

In using a wide range of reference material the children will come across 
variations on the facts of any one subject and they will need help to understand 
that accuracy in some subjects is very difticuft. For example: 
the exact distance of planets from the sun. 
riw jOjuxolwT cS a givea amoaal slUJ liyinp in Africa. 

This situation is not helped by some books written foe children, rounding up 
numbers to make them easier to understand. 

Some books used by children in school are simply not up-to-date with scientific 
Information and children must learn to look at the date of publication in reading 
books. 

Tlte understanding of this is, all part of learning and the children can learn 
much through the discovery of alt these problems. 

Tlicrc will always be discussion on (be methods of grouping throughout the 
Primary School. Some teachers favour one way, others prefer another. There will 
always be the possibility of some children who might have fared better if grouped 
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in another way. 

The Plowdcn Committee, when iooking into this subject for the Report, issued 
in 1966, came to the conclusions that “Schools which treat children 
individually will accept unstreaming throughout the whole school when such an 
organisation is established with conviction and put into effect with skill, it 
produces a happy school and an atmosphere conducive to learning.” 

The report goes on to point out that it is impossible to assess accurately the 
potential of children of primary school age. “The younger the children, the 
greater the inaccuracy is bound to be.” 

Having stressed the social benefits of grouping children of varying academic 
abilities it must be pointed out that there are difncultics. There are advantages 
and disadvantages in streaming and not streaming. I have taught ‘A' stream 
(bright) children, mixed age groups (bright 8-year olds with less bright 9-year olds) 
and unstreamed classes. 

In the U.S.A. I taught two groups of children, one containing the High/High 
group and the Low/Low group and the other with the High and Low groups. 

Children in streamed classes can be taught more easily but often not so satisfac- 
torily. There Is a tendency to set the children the same work and one standard is 
then set for all, whereas it can be seen immediately that children of mixed ability 
are going to have to be treated individually. No one likes to lose his identity as a 
person in his own right and it is so much more satisfactory to be treated as an 
individual. Surely there can be no doubt that to teach individually Is the idea! 
method to be used. But, arguments come flooding in that no teacher can teach 
over 40 children individually. There is an easy answer — they can and dol But in 
many different ways. 

In the next chapter I hope to show how this is possible, but, for the moment, let 
it be said that perhaps “individual learning” takes place rather than “individual 
teaching.” Teaching implies that what is learnt by the children is being directed 
by the teacher, and much of what is learnt in school comes from sources other 
than the teacher. With careful observation by a teacher who can judge when to 
stand back and when to step in, the children can be learning all the time; but not 
necessarily what the teacher has decided will be learnt 

I have already said how important I think it is that the individual should feel a 
self-assurance when coming into school and taking his place in the class. For some 
children this seems to take no time at all, for others it takes much Uingec to 
develop. Once the child is happy in the classroom, he can be helped to become 
aware that his class is only a part of the whole school community; that his family is 
only one of many in his community. 

In Britain we have a system where children gather for an Assembly every day. 
Originally this Assembly was for the act of worship but the whole aspect of 
Assemblies has widened considerably. It is a time where all the children come 
together. 

1 did not appreciate the teal value of these gatherings until I was away from 
them for a year. In England it is still laid down (Education Act. 1944) that all 
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children should receive Religious Education in school unless parents request the 
withdrawl of their children during such lessons. Owing to the wide variety of 
churches attended by children in any one state school, the religious aspects of 
these Assemblies are very general in their outline. 

I am aware of the fact that Religion is not taught in schools in the U.S.A. but 1 
know some schools hold assemblies and I am sure that anyone with experience 
with assemblies will agree that they can be of tremendous value. 

I will outline some of the different ways in which we work on these assemblies. 

Firstly, however free-flowing the school from department to department, 
separate assemblies for Infants and Juniors are usually held. This is for two 
reasons: 

i> The age range from 5-11 years 1$ rather a wide one to consider when 
preparing material to hold the interest of all, although there are occasions 
when both groups come together for an assembly and delight in sharing 
them. 

ii) On (he whole, the attention span of the 5-7 year olds is shorter than that of 
the older children. They like to join in and contribute to whatever subject 
is under discussion — rhetorical questions are unknown to theml Also, 
when the S-year olds join the group, it is easier for them to come into a 
group where there is only an age spread of two years. The children are of 
similar size and can gradually “join in" the large group without it seeming 
an enormous body of people. 

At the end of each year the older children in the Infant Department are Invited 
to join the Junior Assemblies. They then come into the larger group from a 
familiar classroom, accompanied by their familiar teacher. This is a new 
experience for them and with some security already established, one which is 
usually enjoyed. This experience is also valuable in the way it familiarizes these 
children with an activity which will part of the daily routine when they return to 
school in September. In fact, (his part of (he day will be the only known part of 
each day on their entry into the Junior Department 

Although, part of Ihe'Assembly is devot^ to one or two hymns and short 
prayers, the pattern for the rest of the 30*35 minutes is varied. 

The Principal (Headmaster) usually takes Assemblies but on one day a week 
another member of stafr takes over and oRen the children take them themselves. 

There is usually a theme and this can be a starting point for much interest and 
work which develops at different levels throughout the school. 

The main aim of this time when the children and sfalT gather together (first 
thing in the morning for the Junior and last thing in the moming for the Infants) 
is to develop a spirit of “togetherness.” The children see the “whole” school and 
the other members of staff. ' 

1 must add here that i realise that it is an impossiblity to gather the “whole” 
school together in large establishments, and (his is one of the things which I 
dislike about them. They have a distinct advantage over smaller schools when they 
can afford equipment which is too costly and space consuming for smaller ones. 
However, for knowing one another and being recognised as individuals, a small 
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child must feel very lost as one of such a large group. 

Because the Assembly programme has to reach children of many levels of age 
and ability, it needs to be divided up so that at least part of it enables 
participation by the children (singing is a good outlet for energy!) 

This is the time when anything of interest or importance can be put to the 
children. Such things as being more careful about the amount of litter dropped on 
the playground seems to have more meaning to the children when they are spoken 
to directly by the Principal, than when notices are put up or a note sent round to 
classes for the Class Teacher to read out. All kinds of small problems can be 
solved when the children are together. Important lost property (not the odd glove 
or hat) can often be traced (we once found a pet cat in this way); the importance of 
road safety can be emphasised, or children can be encouraged to collect goods for 
the Fete and Gala, clothes for Charity Organisations or simply jam jars, 
newspapers and other household “rubbish’* which is so useful in school. 

This time can also be used to draw the attention of the children to games with 
other schools, displays of work or interest mounted round the school, or reports on 
events and activities of members of the school. 

This is a time when special achievements can be recognbed and applauded. 
Sports reports are given in Assembly — written and given by the children. These 
can be anything from Chess Matches and City League football matches^ to the 
Match of the Year Football Game between the two first year classes of T^year olds. 
These often warrant the teams being brought to the front of the Assembly Hall for 
their share in the glory. One of the most memorable reports was given by the Staff 
(a corporate effort!) after the Staff v. School Football Match last year. *^6 Janitor 
was referee and the game, which was played 10 minutes each way, provided enter- 
tainment for the whole school, especially as many women members of the Staff 
Team weren’t sure of the rules and the Fancy Dress of this team hampered true 
athletic talent. (That was the excuse given!) 

Swimming plays an important part in the School timetable and Certificates and 
Badges are given as awards. Much is made of these achievements as we live near a 
dangerous river and most families are within easy reach of the sea for day trips 
and holidays. All the children in our Junior School Department have a swimming 
lesson once a week and the first certificate is awarded to the child when he can 
cross the width of the Learners’ Pool without stopping — a distance of about 25 
feet. Other certificates are given for various distances with good style, and greater 
distances with the importance attached to the aspect of survival. 

SWIMMING CERTIFICATES 

LEARNERS’ 

Candidates shall swim 20 yards using one of the following strokes: Breast Stroke, 
Front Crawl, Back Crawl or English Back Stroke. 

ELEMENTARY 
Candidates shall swim: 
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a) SO yards Breast Stroke or 50 yards Front Crawl and 

b) 20 yards Back Crawl or 20 yards English Back Stroke. 

INTERMEDIATE 

Candidates shall swim three of these strokes: 

a) Front Crawl; 

b) Breast Stroke; 

c) Back Stroke or English Back Stroke; 

d) Butterfly with either Dolphin or adapted Breast Stroke Leg Kick. 

Two of these strokes shall be swum for a distance of 50 yards each and one for a 
distance of 25 yards. Candidates must dedde for themselves which stroke they will 
swim at each distance. 

PROFICIENCY 

Three strokes to be attempted: 

a) Front Crawl; 

b) Breast Stroke; 

c) Back Crawl or English Back Stroke; 

d) Butterdy with either Dolphin or adapted Breast Stroke Leg Kick. 
Candidates shall swim one stroke for a distance of 100 yards, one for 75 yards and 
one for 50 yards. Candidates must decide for themselves which stroke they will 
swim at each distance. 

ADVANCED 

Four strokes to be attempted: 

a) Front Crawl; 

b) Breast Stroke; 

c) Back Crawl or English Back Stroke; 

d) Butterfly with either Dolphin or adapted Breast Stroke'Leg Kick. 
Candidates shall swim one stroke for a distance of 200 yards, one for 100 yards, 
one for 75 yards and one for 20 yards. 

Candidates must perform a correct start and turn for two of the strokes, other 
than for the stroke being used when swimming the 20 yards distance. 
Candidates must decide for themselves which stroke they will swim at each 
distance and' lor which ^vo strokes they will'pertorm a correct starr and' turn. 

Ail the awards for these achio-ements are presented in Assembly. 

On one morning each month w'C have an Honours List. The list is made in a 
book which is passed round the members of the sta^. Each member of staff lists 
four or five children in the class who have made an outstanding effort. We try to ' 
base these on non-academic achievements. For example: 

Andrew — for the amount oftime he spent helping bis friend with a difJicuJi 
model. 

Susan — for spending a recess clearing out the paint trays. 

Peter — for taking home the rabbit for the holiday. 
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Thought is given to these lists and it is likely that Susan is a child who often fails 
to clear up her own materials and the clearing of the paint trays marks a stage of 
development in self-discipline. 

The children on the list are called out in front of the school and applauded for 
their efforts. We try to praise as many children as possible in this way and on some 
occasions a whole class appears on the Honours List for a group effort. 

In one school I was in this was carried a stage further. Each child was a member 
of one of six teams throughout their time in school. Each team was represented by 
a different colour and named after a Planet: 

Dark blue — Pluto 
Yellow — Jupiter 

Points were awarded to children for academic and non-academic achievements 
in the class during each week and these were totalled and entered each Friday. 
Children who appeared on the Honours list received an extra five points. The 
school gathered at the end of Friday afternoons and the children on the Honours 
list presented. The total points for each team in each class were announced and 
then the total for each team throughout the school. At one end of the Hall were 
wooden rockets and a series of notches up the wall to round wooden discs. These 
were coloured and represented the different planets. The rockets were raised each 
week — 6 notches for the winning team. 5 for the next, etc. This meant that every 
rocket was moved and the team whose rocket reached the planet ftrst won a cup 
and the proceedings began again. No individual names were read out (except 
those on the Honours List) but all members of the winning team stood up to be 
acknowledged. This meant that children who found difllculty in scoring many 
points had the satisfaction of belonging to a leading team and hopefully were 
encouraged to make more effort rather than to sit back and become disheartened. 
Sometimes a team which was not doing well and then made an improvement was 
acknowledged for their elTort, and there was always tremendous excitement when 
rockets overtook each other. 

This type of team spirit can be developed in individual classrooms. Teachers 
can devise methods which particularly interest their own groups of children. Most 
children in the 7 to II age range respond to a certain amount of competition. 

Another morning, about twice a year, we devote the main part of the Assembly 
to what we call “Lovely Things.” This is a display of Art and Craft collected from 
every class, mounted and displayed in the Hall. TTiese are chosen for the variety of 
materials used and the Principal explains them and often invites the children who 
have created the pictures and models to say something about them. This is an 
opportunity for the children to speak in front of a large group and helps them to 
develop self-confidence. The display stays until the next one b prepared. In our 
school these displays alternate between Infants and Juniors. 

On other mornings time is spent on many subjects. We have followed the 
climbers to the Summit of Everest, the Kon-Tiki raft across the Pacific, Sir 
Francis Chichester round the World, Scott across the Antarctic, Astronauts to the 
Moon, and, at the moment, with the Tutankhamun Treasures in the Britbh 
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Museum ui London, we are studying the History of the Pyramids in Egypt. 

Many of the subjects rise quite naturally from Current Events. When Sir 
Francis Chichester set off in his small boat “Gipsy Moth” our Principal had just 
returned from a holiday on the South Coast and had seen some of the 
preparations being made on the boat. He described what he had seen to the 
children and immediately aroused their interest, from then on, they came with 
information, newspaper cuttings and pictures. We mounted a map on a bulletin 
board in the corridor and charted the voyage. There were times when we 
wondered if Sir Francis would ever get to Australia and we knew how hard it was 
going to be for the children iftherewasany kind of disaster. When at last the end 
seemed to be in sight, we heard the news that Sir Francis would only stay in 
Australia for as long as it would take to repair his craff and then he would set off 
to complete a round>the>wotld journey. This was more than we could take. We 
opted out of the tensions of a detailed study of the return voyage and contented 
ourselves with periodic reports. 

The same problems were found when following the Apollo Missions, 
particularly during the return flight of Apollo 13, but the children became so 
absorbed in these events when we can follow them as they are happening that 
many children are eager to contribute information on such occasions. So much 
more can come from studying these events as they happen rather than looking at 
them as a complete stoo' afferwards. I can remember when there was such a 
mystery over the name of the new Cunard Uner which Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth 11 was to name. The children became intrigued and we listened to the 
launching ceremony on the radio to discover that the name was Q.E. II. Much 
discussion and follow'up work came on the shipyards on the River Clyde, 
launching ceremonies, etc. which I am sure would not have come if we had not 
taken an interest in the subject until after the ceremony was over. 

It is often a Topic being studied by a class which gives rise to displays and 
information which the children want to share with the rest of the school. The staff 
are always happy for children to see what is being done by children older and 
younger than their own classes and the children arc usually whole-hearted in their 
appreciation of the other children's work, especially the older of the younger. 

At Christmas, one of our first year classes studi^ ‘‘Christmas Round the 
World” and learned carols from ten difTefent countries. They took Assembly for 
us one morning. Some children had found out about Christmas Customs, others 
about National Costumes, some had even found costumes to dress in. On that 
morning at the end of term, everyone of the forty-four members of the class took 
part. They sang, read some of their own factual and imaginative writing and 
acted. At one point when a Scandinavian custom of taking hot drinks and pastries 
to the school teacher was being described, childred prepared coffee and biscuits 
for the staff. We were most Impressed and only sorry when there was no, repeat 
performance for the custom of serving mullei wine and mince tarts. , 

Another Assembly taken by children was on the subject of sport. The group of 
ten-year olds who took this, dressed themselves in sports kit for the different 
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sports played at school, (cricket, football, netball and rounders) they acted in a 
play which they had made up themselves showing team spirit and sportsmanship. 
They read creative writing on sport, told about sportsmen who were of particular 
interest to them, and made up prayers to give thanks for the facilities they are able 
to enjoy for their sport. 

At another Class Assembly the children sang a hymn for which the words and 
music had been composed by one member of the class. 

A great deal of learning comes out of presenting assemblies like these and the 
children in the body of the Hall are always so receptive to anything delivered by 
other children. 

We find that often topics used In assemblies grow in ways not thought of when 
they are first introduced. Our curriculum is flexible and it is possible for staff 
and/or children to pick up the subject in an Assembly to develop in the class room. 
Sometimes a subject which seems good does not go as well as expected. We once 
adopted two ducks at the Wild Fowl Trust belonging to Peter Scott, on the River 
Severn. This is a scheme where wild fowl can be adopted by any person for the cost 
of about 75^. When these wild fowl are ringed and checked the information is sent 
to the adopter. Great enthusiasm was shown in this. Giildren waited to learn what 
kind of ducks we had adopted,and on hearing many of them set out to discover all 
they could. We were then informed of their migratory habits so that maps could 
be prepared to plot their flights. We waited and waited to hear news but we were 
unlucky. After several months came the sad news that one duck had been 
accidentally shot by a farmer (no doubt made into a pie and eaten for dinner) and 
the other was never heard of again. 

Poetry and descriptive writing Is read several times a week and often an exciting 
extract from a book to “whet the appetite” of the children and encourage them to 
go further. Books which ace in school are often presented to the school to 
encourage the children to look for them. New books and equipment are always 
shown to the school in this way and the cost given. Hopefully this helps in the way 
such costly items are treated. 

Work of a good standard done in school is collected and often presented to the 
children. In this way, the whole school is aware of what is going on in other 
classrooms. At the same time displays are frequently mounted outside classrooms 
so the children can see the results of work produced by other children. 

Another Assembly each month is devoted to Anniversaries. A chart for each 
month is mounted in the Main Corridor on which anniversaries are mounted with 
pictures and information. Children are able to contribute to this and there is a 
summing up at the end of each month. They like to answer questions in Assembly 
so they keep a look-out for the new dates and information which are added 
throughout and leam a great deal while doing so. 

Apart from anything else, the children develop self-control from being in a 
situation where they sit on the floor for a considerable time and are obliged to be 
quiet Music is played during the time when the chhdren gather and again when 
they leave the Halt The children at the school in which I teach come directly into 
the Hall when the bell goes to begin morning school so they filter in over a period 
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of time. When they leave they do so class by class. 

The music varies. Sometimes we study a piece of music with a story over severs! 
days, such as ‘Peter and the Wolf.’ Sometimes we follow several works by one 
composer and some of the background of his life is given to the children. 
Sometimes the music is chosen for no better reason than the fact that the person 
taking Assembly enjoys it and wants to share it with the children. Recently I 
played the sound track from a film 1 had seen and enjoyed. After that Assembly 
three children came up to ask what it was because, as one put it, it was “dead 
good.” 

We have a school choir and these children sit together and lead the singing. I 
should mention that these SO children have their weekly choir practice during 
lesson hours. With individualised teaching and flexible timetable it is reasonably 
convenient to excuse choir members, violin and recorder players, et cetera, during 
the day whenever they are required. 

As well as the assemblies, we are often gathered together to share something of 
interest. This week it was “Pierre — the clown.” He is employed by the Hcaltli 
Department and travels from school to school on a campaign designed to 
encourage Dental Hygiene. For this we had all our children from the Nurse;ry to 
4th year Juniors. Pierre — 6 ft 4 in. tall, captured the attention of the children as 
soon as he walked through the door. With a two>foot long toothbrush and an 
outsized carrot the children were soon absorbed In learning bow to look aRer their 
teeth and the Hall rang with laughter. We spent fifteen minutes listening to (he 
constant chat of Pierre with hU spontaneous repartee. He involved many children 
and had everyone’s complete attention — each ancous to be chosen to take part. 
Two of the older children were invited onto the stage to juggle with apples and two 
of the six-year olds went up to eat candy for Pierre to inspect the after-effects on 
(he teeth. Then they were given an apple to eat to help clean away some of the 
stickiness. Every child in the school received a badge to wear and an entry form 
for a colouring competition. 

Last Wednesday we all gathered to act as an audience for a team of children 
representing the school in a Road Safety Competition held by the Police Force. 
Each school trains a (earn in the use of Che Highway Code and the schools in the 
City, with the highest marks meet in semi-finals and fuials which are broadcast 
ifmrr dhr ibvai* itiuiir »\tntlnn 

When one of the 1st year classes was learning about the work of the Police 
Force, the teacher contacted the local Headquarters for information. The result of 
this was the offer of a three-week project Members of the Police Force came into 
the school several times a week and talked to the children, showed them films and 
gave demonstrations. We had a frogman who demonstrated the use of his diving 
suit, detectives with their finger print kits, police dogs and a mounted policeman. 

As can be imagined, the whole sebotd became interested, particularly when 
invited to make as much noise as possible around the police horse. It was on the 
last day of this Police visit that the Fire Service called and two weeks later we all 
gathered around a large Fire Engine. 
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From such demonstrations and references made to work going on in different 
classes the children are aware of subjects being studied and it is not unusuaJ to 
find members of one class visiting other classes to take information they have 
found by chance and know will be useful to U\em in the work being undertaken 
there. 

Concerts are often given in school and we try to give two each year for parents 
and friends. Small entertainments are often performed in classrooms with other 
classes acting as an audience, but twice a year we work together for a large 
production. One of these takes place at Christmas and another in the summer. 
Owing to the size of the Hall, we usually have performances on two nights. We try 
to involve as many children as possible and have as many activities as we can. 
Most of the production is done by the children themselves and we aim at a theme 
to link the items together. 

Last summer the theme was "The Sea'* and the first part of the performance 
contained dramatised poems, movement, verse speaking, instrumental playing 
and the singing of sea>shanties. After the interval the Senior Choir (9, 10 and 
11-year olds) performed "Captain Noah and his Floating Zoo” — a new work for 
children including solo work and two and three-part singing as well as interesting 
percussion accompaniment The children loved it and it was not long before the 
Chorus “Two by Two” was being sung around the school by staff and children 
alike.* Everyone became enthusiastic and on the second night of the 
performance, people who had attended on the fust evening crowded back into the 
back of the Hall to heat it again. Such was the enthusiasm that it was decided to 
make a long-playing record. This was an interesting experience for the children 
and the result something many of us will treasure for a long time to come. 

Out of this venture developed another. News of "Noah” spread and a group of 
local ‘old people' asked if the children could go to one of their meetings to 
entertain them. It was decided to bring the old people to school and entertain 
them and give them tea. The older children who were not concerned in the 
performance acted as hosts and hostesses and, together with the Principal, 
worked out a plan whereby they could take the visitors around the classrooms 
before going into the Hall for refreshments and the entertainment. We all enjoyed 
that afternoon. The old people were fascinated to come into the classrooms and it 
was delightful to sec the old and young strolling arm in arm round the school and 
a group of youngsters struggling along with wheel chairs. This is an experience we 
hope to repeat 

In Britain school meals are subsidbed by the Government The children can 
take advantage of a hot lunch programme for the cost of about 30i. Many 
children go home for a mid-day meal if they have parents who do not work. Our 
lunch-break is from 12:00 to 1:25 p.m. 

Usually schools have rtvo sittings at lunch and at the present time, a member of 
the school staff is required to be on duty as well as a supervbor who b employed 


• Further detaib in Chapter Eleven, Muric. 
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by the School Meals Service. The children are served with a two course meal, 
sometimes followed by milky coffee if the milk has not been used irva custard to 
go with the dessert. 

Roast meat and fish are served once a week, and on the other days such things 
as sausages, braised meat, broiled mutton, cold ham and cheese dishes. A hot 
dessert usually follows. 

The Staff do not enjoy being on duty tn the dining room, (usually the same room 
as the Assembly Hall and Gymnasium) but again this is a time when children are 
learning to be a part of a community. The system varies from school to school. 
The children usually lay the tables and the older often serve the younger. Some 
schools have 'family service' where dishes of food are served to individual tables 
and children serve from these; and in some they have a cafeteria*type service. In 
all cases the children assemble for a sitting and are dismissed from it A certain 
standard of table manners is maintained. 

Money for these meals is collected on a Monday morning and orders placed 
daily. This enables absentees to have their money refunded. In most schools the 
money is collected by the Class Teachers and taken to the School Secretary who 
not only does the Secretarial work and acts as Treasurer, is usually the only person 
available to render first*aid. There are few schools with a Nurse’s Room. 

Another shared learning experience which I feel has tremendous value is a Field 
Trip. Hiese are usually taken by individual classes but on many occasions other 
children and sometimes parents join in. Although I shall consider the value of 
these again in connection with the methods of teaching various subjects In the 
curriculum, I think there is a place for looking at them here. 

I have been on more Field Trips than I can remember, but some stay firmly in 
my mind, either because of remarks made by the children or because of occasions 
such os the one when I thought we had left a child on an Underground Train in 
London. (She was bending down to do up her shoe-laceJ) 

Again, we are fortunate in the size of our country. Nowhere is impossible for a 
visit. Most of our trips are half or full days, but many schools take the older 
Juniors on four or five day holidays. (Some Primary Schools but more Secondary 
Schools go abroad and the Educational Cruises are becoming more popular.) 

I have accompanied children on a five-day holiday to London and one in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, and we have had several weekend trips into walking 
country. 

We have many places of interest within easy reach which I will go Into in more 
detail later in connection with projects studied in class. 

Infants are usually taken into the area surrounding school — a park, the post 
office, a dairy or even a local zoo. Older Juniors can cope with twelve-hour visits 
which enable us to visit historic York (73 miles) or Lincoln (30 miles) or to travel 
the 122 miles to London. We can visit farms, cinemas, theatres, caves, take rides 
on canals and we have had round trips in an aeroplane. 

The value of such trips is enormous. It is obvious that the children enjoy such 
excursions and with a small amount of preparation a tremendous amount of w-ork 
comes as a result. On Class Outings, I invariably develop a headache, spend most 
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of the day wondering what will happen if someone is lost or hurt, but on seeing the 
enthusiasm in the children’s faces and experiencing the discussions and interest in 
folloW'Up work, I know my discomfort is a small price to pay. 

Of course, some children are more difllcult than others to handle outside a 
classroom situation, but a teacher soon learns to judge what type of visit is most 
suitable for the group. K children arc used to following instructions and 
organising themselves and their work in the classroom, then they are unlikely to 
present many problems outside it. 

The whole school becomes involved tn any outing. Usually a bus draws up at the 
school gate to take the children on the trip or to deposit them at the railway 
station or local airport, and the other children will soon gather round. Perhaps I 
should point out that schools in Britain are like most houses, we have walls, 
fences or hedges surrounding the property and a gate which can be closed. In our 
school, the gates ate only closed at night but the children are able to wander in 
and out of the building without giving rise to concern. In fact, much practical 
work in mathematics is done outside without any supervision and in summer, on 
fine days, we are able to move desks and tables outside for children working on 
practical activities and sometimes have the whole class out for oral lessons. 

Two important factors which must be taken into consideration are: 

1. PARENTAL CONSENT 

The parents are always notified of any forthcoming activities and their 
permission is always tequit^ before a child is taken out of school. A refusal Is not 
usually queried and if it is, certainly not in front of the child. Any child not 
accompanying the rest of the class is taken into another classroom and continues 
his own work or joins in an activity there. 

2. FINANCES 

if we feel that it is a difficulty in providing the money for the trip which is 
causing a parent to refuse a class outing for the child, we ask if they would like 
assistance. All children who receive free school meals are always offered 
assistance. 

When a trip such as the aeroplane tide was arranged, several parents refused. 
This was an understandable reaction for two reasons: 

i) Some children had flown to Mediterranean resorts for summer holidays 
and parents felt that their children had had the experience of a flight and 
therefore they were unwilling to pay for a short trip. 

u) For many families In this country, flying is a new venture and one of which 
they are still unsure. 

The Average weekly Income in this country is about S74.40. At this time (1973) 
the cost of a Field Trip to London costs approximately S5.00. This includes: 

Bus to the Railway Station from School 

Diesel train to London 
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Underground Trains 

Admission to Museums, etc. 

The 5 day holiday to London costs each child about $31.50. The Flight (35 
minutes in the air) costs $5.00. A recent trip to a farm for my class cost each child 

Ifwe are away over a meal time, we take a packed lunch. On the holidays, food 
is included in the cost. 

These prices are calculated on the assumption that the rate of exchange is $2.40 
to £1.00. 

Below is a list ofsomeofthe preparations which we have found make an outing 
easier, and some of the values we have found which come from Field Trips. 
PREPARATIONS 

1. The place chosen to visit should be of interest to the group of children. 

2. If at all possible, the teacher should make the visit before organising it for 
the children. This eliminates the worry of not knowing the estimated time 
of arrival, how long the children will need to look round, the location of 
rest*roQms, the amount of spending money which is reasonable (we try to 
limit this so that no child feels deprived), and, most important, the objects 
they should look for. 

3. To have several discussions about the journey beforehand. Enthusiasm 
must come from the teacher and the children must know how long the 
journey will take. (This U important or the teacher can suffer from five 
minutes on on a twO'hour houmey with “Are we nearly there?'’ 

4. It is always necessary to have a word about courtesies to anyone who helps 
in the outing, e.g., bus drivers, guides, et cetera, and to walk in a way 
which does not inconvenience the general public. Over the years we have 
found three instnictions invaluable: 

f) Stay with a partner These insure that each child has some- 

ii) Never run one with whom to share observations, 

and if they never run they do not tend to 
become noisy or out of control. 

iii) Never go farther than the next intersection. This ensures that the party 
stays together without having to stay In a ‘crocodile.’ (Walking 
two-by*two in a line.) 

If there is any distance to cover by transport, it is important that the children 
should be occupied. They cannot be expected to sit quietly on a bus when they 
are excited. Work sheets, where information can be recorded, are fun to do, keep 
them busy and also direct their attention to the scenery around them. For younger 
children or poor readers, these sheets have to be carefully thought out. Pictures 
can be drawn of objects to be recognised by children and simple recording can 
take place by putting a check mark beside subjects such as trafTIc lights. There 
seems to be great'driight in having counted the mosll 

Work sheets for older students can be more involved and often several different 
ones used to be prepared for different ability levels. Some children complete all of 
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them, others only one or two. It is sometimes wise for one set to be kept for the 
homeward journey. A crosswork puzzle for 9. 10 and 11 year olds is a popular 
homeward-bound activity. This is a time-consuming task to prepare but infinitely 
rewarding. 

Work sheets are attached to clip boards which can be carried throughout the 
day. Care should be taken in the preparation of worksheets so that few direct 
questions appear. i.e., there are more general points to be looked out for and 
recorded. Direct questions lead to problems such as a group of children 
cornering a guide in the museum to do their work for them, or the children being 
so anxious to find the correct answers to particular questions that they continually 
fall behind the rest of the group. There is more value in open-ended questions 
which allow for the children to discover and record for themselves. Children tend 
to treat direct questions as an end In themselves and thb limits the amount they 
can produce. 

Apart from the enjoyment which can come from a day out together, this is a 
method ofleaminginavery ‘open’ way. The children sec first-hand what is going 
on in the world outside school. 

When back in the classroom, the children can see the point of recording what 
they have seen to share with others. If they have been round a historical building 
they are more easily able to think themselves back into the past and to better 
understand the inconveniences of living hundreds of years ago. The size of the 
buildings is teal to them and distances and time span begin to have some relation- 
ship in the children’s minds. Many mathematical concepts are reinforced on field 
trips. 

A favourite activity on a day's outing is to collect transport and admission 
tickets, post cards and sometimes booklets. All of these are useful in making 
displays. 

Many kinds of art work come out of field trips and many graphs can be made 
showing the numbers of postcards bought, the distances travelled, the amount of 
time taken, et cetera. 

Even more came out of our school journeys to London and Edinburgh and from 
our stay in Youth Hostels in the country. For many this was a first taste of being 
away from home. The children slept in rooms in groups of four or six and the 
excUemtat <ss\ the first wight was vndescrihahVe, and on the first occassion we 
forgot to state a time before which they must not rise! However, after this the 
children were too tired to be noisy at lught or early risers. 

It was interesting to see how capable children can be at the age of ten. 1 was 
amused on each occasion to notice bow often the girls changed their clothes and 
how often they were to be found tidying their belongings (something most of them 
arc not usually willing to do) and ordering from a menu at breakfast. 

They had to remember the times set for starting off each day and make sure 
they were on lime. They also had to remember to take all they needed for the day. 
. Anything forgotten had to be done mthouL 
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At the end of each holiday the staff were exhausted, but no one doubted that 
the effort was worth it. 

In my opinion, this type of school actifity gives an opportunity of learning to 
live together better than any other. 




^cl{]ot{s of ^ilEacIimg (E(|iltfrat 
a (ttlassroom Situation 


j/\^KTHODS in leaching are torJcil and mosi icjchen find the need to adapt 
methods to the children they teach and the difTcrent skills being taught. 
We come back }ct again to reallie that the prime consideration in the job of 
leaching must be Uie indhiduat Oincrcni children uill respond better to difTcrent 
method s. 


Work in school should be directed to enable a child to fit in successfully and 
happily viith hU contempatarie^. 

Learning is inborn and instincthe. When a child begins school a parent will 
usually ask him what he has been doing or what he has (eamt that day. The reply 
is invariably eJihcr ‘’nothing’* or “we played!” 

The way in which most classrooms are set up these dayi enables children to 
move from one chosen actUii; to another and learning takes place through what 
the children regard as “pla)*" eiperfenccs. 

Proebet said. *’Whatsoe>7r a child begins to represent or do. he begins to 
understand.” 

teaming and play should be synonymous. 

Play experiences are imaluabfe in the way that they provide an intermediate 
place betwren Inarticulate lubjccfhc impressions and the structural language of 
adult communications. Play activities are rewarding and bring pleasure • work in 
Elementary Schools should be the ume. Tlie advantage of having an “Open 
Oassroom” Is that the teachers can adapt their methods of teaching to fit the 
children with whom they find themselves working at any particular time. 

In most classes throughout the Infant and junior School the children will be 
working at one of several activities at the same time and the teacher often finds It 
easier to have all the children around one table occupied at the same activity. 
WK'vp.<A''.hUpg’.nr#’r»nrr-^jior«M*Jod}io:rihr*rj:WldrcpxapJtf ’klfiab-w^b’*ju 
the same time. This can w-ork well even when there ts a wide range of ability 
amongst the children w,-orking rouruJ one table. 

TTie rest of this chapter is divided into two sections: 

1. General methods used in Infant Education (5*7 year olds.) 

2. Gcncrol methods used in junior Education (7*1 1 year olds.) 

I must add here that, apart from the odd occasions when I have found myself 
acting as a “supply" in an Infant Classroom, my experience with this age group is 
limited. Jam In close contact with members of staff in the Infant Department and 
with the children, but I shall limit my examples to observations In one school. 

Much of the method used in the Infant Department Is reflected in the work 
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produced by Juoior Children. As I have said, by individualized teaching, we try to 
teach each child at the stage he has reached, not at the stage which we think he 
should have reachedl 

1. METHODS IN THE INFANT DEPARTMENT 
The children come into school on the Monday after their fifth birthday which 
means that there is a constant flow of children being added to the group. This 
gives a stable atmosphere for the children arriving but does mean that the teacher 
is continually covering the same ground for the benefit of a new child. It also 
means that the children born in the summer months have a very short time in 
school during the first academic year. 

Teachers seem to favor half-termly entry. This means six entry times during 
each year. 

1. September 

2. lAte October/Early November 

3. January 

4. Late February/Early March 

5. After Easter (Early April) 

6. After Whitsun (Early June) 

Children are nev er invited to join the class until 2 or 3 days after a holiday. This 
enables the teacher and members of the exUtingclass to settle back into a routine, 
to enjoy a "chat” about news of the holiday and to prepare for the newcomers. 
Jo our school we are vertically streamed for the first two years in school. 

Emphasis Is placed on settling the child into this new social environment. It Is 
important that the child is happy and secure before it can be expected that 
learning will take place. The more mature children settle reasonably quickly but 
even they can need a term to be completely integrated and confident to contribute 
to the work in this large new unit The quiet child who does as he is asked and 
appears to be settled is not always as secure as he appears. 

The classroom is made a welcoming one with attractive displays and colour 
schemes, with plenty to absorb the interest of the child and give opportunity for 
practical activity. 

Children do not have to seek permission to be excused from the room to go to 
the rest-room. New children are always given a special friend who can accompany 
them and help them find their way around. Often a child will be less shy of 
approaching another child than the teacher. 

Much is done to build the children’s self-confidence. Dinner money is sent to 
the office with children and the snacks which are served at recess are collected by 
them. This is an opportunity of showing trust in the children. Usually timid 
children ate sent on such errands with mote confident ones. 

The teacher has to keep a careful watdi on the children who appear confident 
and happy in the classroom as they can become worried when faced with larger 
groups, e.g. on the playground or in the dining-room. 

As far as possible the children ate treated individually in their learning 
experiences but groups develop from these rituations. Children’s natural curiosity 
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tends to lead them towards anything a teacher may be following with an 
individual. An opportunity should never be allowed to slip by when other children 
can be included in a learning situation. They can be invited to contribute or to 
observe what is happening. This Is all training in logical thinking. These groups, 
when gathered, will be groups of individuals rather than a group working as a 
single unit as will develop further up the Junior School. 

Whatever is put into the classroom environment should be carefully planned, 
although what arises from it may take a different course from that which is 
expected. Some of the work planned U planned in the knowledge that there will 
always be some who do not benefit from it. However, such things as writing 
techniques can be emphasised from time to time to the class as a whole and a few 
more will join in each time. 

Tlte teacher can be of great value in bringing logctlier cross*sectional groups to 
develop an interchange of ideas. The fringe groups must be recognised and pulled 
in to be a part of the whole whenever possible. 

There is a place in the Infant day for routine. A framework must be outlined to 
give the child a sense of security. 

Every child should have a home base ~ a chair, a shelf or box for possessions 

and the teacher should try to ensure that they can happily move around the 
room and be familiar with the places in which equipment is kept. 

Any periods planned for work outside the classroom need to be suggested to the 
children beforehand. Some do not take readily to a change in environment and 
need to be prepared la advance, e.g. Physical Education in the Gym. While it is 
good for the children to cxpericnceachangc of scene and become used to moving , 
around the building there will always be some who are upset and unsure. In eases 
such as these, it is best not to force the children to do anything but observe for a 
while. They should not be allowed to “sU out” for too long but an observation 
should be made, such as: 

“Next week you will be able to join in” — so that they have lime to prepare 
themselves and accept the inevitable. 

The day in the Infant Classroom is divided up into times when children are 
active and free moving and times when they are drawn together for discussions 
and teacher directed activities. Children arc constantly urged forward. They are 
encouraged to “have a go” at ail the activities and persuaded that they arc never 
as hard as they look. Most ot'Uie maienaji presen I'eo’ lO Ole cdubVen are sued tdaf 
the child can “play" with them without a measured success or failure. Only when 
they become familiar with the materials are they able to perform certain skills. 
The learning experience is that which can be gained when “finding out” by using 
the materials and concluding facts from the experiments, not performing tasks to 
prove a fact already known. 

ACTIVITIES USUALLY AVAILABLE TO THE CHILDREN 

Paint — some powder which has to be mixed,' some alredy mixed 
Collage materials (scrap fabric) 

Boxes for modelling 
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Paste 

Gay, Plasticine, etc. 

Sewing 

Number Apparatus 

Puzzles (e.g., jig-saws, mosaics, shape blocks, etc.) 

Pencils and crayons 
Books 

Dressing-up box 
House Comer 

Large buildings blocks and other constructional toys 

Sand 

Water 

Not all of these materials are available every day. Some activities need more 
teacher participation than others, so these (e.g. sewing) need to be interspersed 
with others at which the children can organise themselves more easily. 

The materials are put out before most children arrive. As the children come 
into the classroom as soon as they arrive at school the early comers are able to 
assist in the setting out. As soon as possible the children are given practice in 
reading, writing and counting every day. Standards must be set from the very 
beginning and the work produced by the children should always be of their best. 

Once the activities are set out the children disperse amongst them. They carry 
on with what they are doing while the register is taken, but during this time there 
must be quiet for the children to hear their names. The number of dinners to be 
ordered is checked. This quiet time is the beginning of a discipline which is always 
necessary In group organisation. 

Children under 7 years of age are provided with free milk. This is brought into 
the classroom and the children are given free access to it This is another situation 
where trust can be put upon the individual. They are trusted to take only one 
bottle eachl 

Help is given by the children in working out the number of children present and 
how many dinners need to be ordered. Those who are able will pick out the day of 
the week and recognise the numbers from a Number Chart (Months of the year 
are still an abstract blurr to most children of this age.) 

CWldvttv be stepped look aed listen Tjhenevei an opportnnity of 

shared learning crops up. So much passes over the child if he is not helped to 
observe and draw conclusions. 

All work produced by the children and displayed b labelled to some degree, 
although each individual piece of work may not be labelled. These labels 
encourage reading but often paintings and other forms of art work are dbpla^d 
because they are pleasing to look at and these may come under such labels as 
"Our Paintings,” or "My Painting— by Mary,” Sometimes the ombsion of labels 
leads to interesting dUcussions from questions asked. The teacher has to show an 
interest and encourage the children to look our for their own work and tecognbe 
each others. 
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When pictures and models arc created, they are done so for their own sake but 
usually the teacher encourages the cbHd to verbalise a descriplioaj 
“Tell me about your picture.” 

This needs to be a positive statement. A request might be met with a refusal! 

The reply is usually — “This is a 

“That is a . . . 

Rarely do complete sentences come at first When sentences are constructed they 
arc usually strung together with many “ands” to link them. “This is my mummy 
in the garden, and she is putting out the washing and my daddy is in the house 
and that is a tree and the sun is shining.'* 

These remarks, short at first, can be written down for the child to copy. They 
know what (hey have said, they “read” what the teacher has written, write what 
they said and then “read” what they have written. 

The children have name cards when they come to school and they practise each 
day until they can write their names. When they can write their own name there is 
usually a reward such as slicking a copy onto a decorated chart on the wall 
labcll^, "We Can Write Our Own Names.” 

At the same lime, formation of letters is being taught — writing in the air with a 
finger — writing in sand at the sand (able with a finger. (This also serves a useful 
purpose when children have problems with memorising letter shapes later on. The 
experience of the grains of sand falUog around their fingers reinforces the letter 
shape.) 

I^e children then write with pencils ~ starting with ones which are slightly 
larger than normal and easier to grip. They must be long enough to allow the 
children good control of their writing. 

Cards with such phrases as: 

This is Here is It is 

can be made and shown to the children. When they can recognise these, they can 
help themselves to these cards to copy the beginning of a sentence. 

Class Dictionaries are made using pictures cut from magazines. These are put 
Into categories such as: 

Animals People Transport 

so that the children know where to look for the words. If these are made by the 
class the children remember where to look and soon learn the shapes of certain 
words. 

Colours are easily presented to the children in many attractive ways, c.g. 
Balloons, and the colour written on a card of the same colour helps to reinforce 
the word for the child. Numbers can also be presented to the children on displays 
so that they can relate between the figure, the name and what they represent. 

The teacher must catch the child while hts interest is still keen for any follow-up 
work such as writing a sentence about a piunting. Sometimes they have to be 
encouraged to write the sentence about what they have found out, or painted. 
Interest has often evaporated by the time the pointing is dry enough to write on 
the back so another piece of paper is needed. To provide an extra encouragement. 
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it can be promised that this appears to be deii-elopmg into something good enough 
to be shown in an Assembly or to go into the Class Book. 

When the child is confident in giving some information on his work, e.g. “It is a 
horse,” he should be encouraged to volunteer more. The teacher can inquire 
further to receive answers such as “He is brown” or “He is eating grasss.” 

Often the first reading books the children have are the ones they have written 
themselves although sometimes a child can start to read from printed books 
before he has acquired any writing skills. 

The children always have a class topic, sometimes presented by the teacher but 
often sparked off by an interest shown by a child or something brought into the 
classroom. 

Every child has a book in v, bicb his work is recorded. Cards are made (these are 
done quickly in felt-dp pen when needed and are dispensable.) e.g. Eskimo Topic 
Cards are made of sentences offered by the children to go with Ulustrations made, 
or planned, by the teacher as repetitive reading materiaL 
This is an Eskimo. 

He hunted for fish. 

He hunted for seals. 

This is an Eskimo's igloo. 

This is an Eskimo's kayak. 

The children can then take these cards, read them, write them and read what they 
have written and add to it for themselves. 

The children like to have their own books in which to work. These are kept on 
the teacher's desk or in individual work trays or boxes if they are provided. They 
decorate the covers to make them attractive and help them to recognise their own. 
Varying the size and shape of the books adds interest, e.g.: 
circular books in which to collect infonnatioD on round objects, 
bouse shaped books for a topic on the borne, 
castle shaped books for a topic on castles, trains, etc. 

Qass Books can be made from collecrions of pictures created by the children and 
the “stories” told by the children written by the teacher. This helps create an 
interest in other children's work and provides more excellent reading material. 

Often a topic on Hospitals is included for this age range as it helps the children 
face an experience with which many come in contact and which, as an unknown 
situation, can be frightening to them. 

One topic studied by a group of 5 and 6 year olds was "How to BuUd a House.” 
Many of the children passed a site where a new house was being built and showed 
an InteresL Some of the materials were collected and labellexl. A class book was 
made on the building progress and a small book about tools was made. A model 
garage was made as a building project and tea boxes were painted for bricks. A 
garage was chosen as a foIlow*-up ftom a story read to and enjoyed by the children. 

The children are encouraged to go home and ask for information and families 
help in many ways. Parents often bring items into school which are connected with 
their trade and start a new interest in the classroom. 
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First reading books are short and contain few words. The children's confidence 
grows from completing a book. A careful check is made on the progress of each 
child and the teacher heats the children as often as possible. In a vertically 
streamed class the demands are varied but the better readers can be helped in 
groups and can help pne another and those who are just beginning. 

Word recognition is being carried out continually, sometimes with the use of 
flash cards. A variety of ways in the use of these is developed so that the children 
. do not become bored with them. 

Gearing up is emphasised at the end of each activity session. Much is made of 
the complicated chares so that the children do not mind tackling them. The 
"messy” ones need to be organised by the teacher in an established routine. The 
teacher asks the children to finish what they are doing and gives a few minutes for 
them to do so. Everyone helps to clear away. When the raa'iotky of tidying up is 
done the teacher organises the final sweep round. Then, as the children finish 
time-absorbing jobs the class is gathered together for a discussion session. The 
"workers" will gradually be drawn into this group and they can contribute from 
their working area if they work quietly. 

This discussion session is one of the most valuable periods of the day. The 
children can be guided into explaining what they have done and gain the interest 
of others. They develop the beginnings of self-expression and a confidence within 
the group. 

Much number work is reinforced in this way, e.g. counting. Children who have 
been working with Number Apparatus during the session can be encouraged to 
show the othes what they have found out. This often sparks off a thought in the 
mind of another child who will then contribute his thoughts. 

Teachers comments need to be open-ended so that the children can go as far as 
possible in their thinking on the subjects. 

The children should become familiar with concepts as space: 
as big as 
as small as 
as high as 
as long as 

They arc encouraged to use their hands and feet to measure anything which is on 
hand. “The table is as long as thjw blocks,” 

The children then build up relationships, e.g. in size. They can see the meaning 
of "smaller than," “taller than,” "the biggest,” etc. 

Cans of different sires provided the material for an interesting study recently. 
They provided work on length, width, height, shape, area and circumference. 
They helped lay down basic information on these mathematical concepts, but to 
the children it was just looking at, and talking about, cansl 

Much work Is done on addition and there are many occasions when the 
situation provides practice in this, but subtraction needs to be emphasized too. 
Children must become familiar with reducing numbers. 

Wet and dry sand can be used for weighing. Here again the concept of 
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it can be promised that this appears to be developing into something good enough 
to be shown in an Assembly or to go into the Class Book- 
When the child is confident in giving some information on his work, c.g. "It is a 
horse,” he should be encouraged to volunteer more. The teacher can inquire 
further to receive answers such as "He is brown” or "He is eating grasss.” 

Often the first reading books the children have are the ones they have written 
themselves although sometimes a child can start to read from printed books 
before he has acquired any writing skills. 

The children always have a class topic, sometimes presented by the teacher but 
often sparked off by an interest shown by a child or something brought into the 
classroom. 

Every child has a book in which his work is recorded. Cards are made (these arc 
done quickly in felt-tip pen when needed and arc dispensable.) e.g. Eskimo Topic 
Cards are made of sentences offered by the children to go with illustrations made, 
or planned, by the teacher as repetitive reading material. 

This is an Eskimo. 

He hunted for fish. 

He hunted for seals. 

This is an Eskimo’s igloo. 

This Is an Eskimo's kayak. 

The children can then take these cards, read them, write them and read what they 
have written and add to it for themselves. 

The children like to have their own books In which to work- These are kept on 
the teacher’s desk or in individual work trays or boxes if they are provided. They 
decorate the covers to make them attractive and help them to recognise their own. 
Varjnng the size and shape of the books adds interest, e.g.: 
circular books in which to collect mfonnation on round objects, 
house shaped books for a topic on the home, 
castle shaped books for a topic on castles, trains, etc. 

Qass Books can be made from collections of pictures created by the children and 
the "stories” told by the children written by the teacher. This helps create an 
interest in other children's work and provides more excellent reading material. 

Often a topic on Hospitals is included for this age range as it helps the children 
face an experience with which many come in contact and which, as an unknown 
situation, can be frightening to them. 

One topic studied by a group of 5 and 6 year olds was "How to Build a House.” 
Many of the children passed a site where a new house was being built and showed 
an interest. Some of the materials were collected and labelled. A class book was 
made on the building progress and a small book about tools was made. A model 
garage was made as a building project and tea boxes were painted for bricks. A 
garage was chosen as a follow-up from a story read to and enjoyed by the children. 

The children are encouraged to go home and ask for information and families 
help in many ways. Parents often bring items into school which are connected with 
their trade and start a new interest in the classroom. 
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First reading books are short and contain few words. The children’s confidence 
grows from completing a book. A careful check is made on the progress of each 
child and the teacher bears the children as often as possible. In a vertically 
streamed class the demands are varied but the better readers can be helped in 
groups and can help one another and those who are just beginning. 

Word recognition is being carried out continually, sometimes with the use of 
fiash cards. A variety of ways in the use of these U developed so that the children 
. do not become bor^ wth them. 

Clearing up is emphasised at the end of each activitysesslon. Much is made of 
the complicated chores so that the children do not mind tackling them. The 
"messy** ones need to be organised by the teacher in an established routine. Tlte 
teacher asks the children to finish what they are doing and gives a few minutes for 
them to do so. Everyone helps to dear away. When the majority of tidying up is 
done the teacher organises the final sweep round. Then, as the children finish 
time-absorbing jobs the class is gathered together for a discussion session. The 
‘‘workers’* will gradually be drawn into this group and they can contribute from 
their working area if they work quietly. 

This discussion session is one of the most valuable periods of the day. The 
children can be guided into capiaioiag what they have done and gain the interest 
of others. They develop the beginnings of self-e)rpression and a confidence within 
the group. 

Much number work is reinforced in this way, e.g. counting. Children who have 
been working with Number Apparatus during the session can be encouraged to 
show the othes what they have found out. This often sparks oiT a thought in the 
mind of another child who will then contribute his thoughts. 

Teachers comments need to be open-ended so that the children can go as far as 
possible in their thinking on the subjects. 

The children should become familiar with concepts as space: 
as big as 
as small os 
as high as 
as long as 

They are encouraged to use Ihelr hands and feet to measure anything which U on 
hand. "The table is as long as three blocks." 

The children then build up relationships. c.g. in size. They can see the meaning 
of ‘‘smaller than," "taller than," "the biggest," etc. 

Cans of different sizes provided the material for an interesting study recently. 
They provided work on length, width, hdght, shape, area and circumference. 
They helped lay down basic information on these mathematical concepts, but to 
the children it was just looking at, and talking about, cansl 

Much work is done on addition and there are many occasions when the 
situation provides practice in thU. but subtraction needs to be emphasized too. 
Children must become familiar with reducing numbers. 

Wet and dry sand can be used for weighing. Here again the concept of 
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children are still struggling with the skills for reading. 

Anyone who has come in contact with children of 9 years or more who have 
reading difficulties^ will be familiar with the emotional problems which occur. By 
having the class working out of the same text book, failure in the skills of reading 
are reinforced for children with a problem in this subject When left to read on 
their own, they flounder hopelessly; if reading around the class is practised, the 
poor reader soon loses concentration or lives in fear of being called upon and 
losing face m front of his peers. Likewise, the good reader becomes bored at 
having to work at a slower rate than necessary for him to comprehend and 
appreciate the passage. Time is wasted which could be put to good use furthering 
his knowledge on the subject 

Individual work is of much greater value and it is now widely accepted that 
m m ua ize teaching is preferable to class lessons. However, some class lessons 
me relevant and me enjoyed. Many ehildren can be grouped together to be taught 
Ihese groups wdl not always eonsUt of the same children. They may be made up 
mav e 'f ° Ihe same level of ability or they may be mixed. The groups 
may evolve for a variety of reasons; 

1. The children may choose to work with some friends on a particular topic, 

, ^uuren may gravitate into ability groups to tackle an assignment 

A, I’K™' u Sroup, 

accent I' ro? '" “■'"“S'' “ •>■= '“hioi School, they 

devoted m dmf , •>'' responsibility for the amount of time 

more freedlm m “.a skills develop they can be given 

Sn he^r.bem 1 ' "’a’"' I'' "> “"derstand that they 

his own worT*“ ““d W realise when guidance is needed. By helping to plan 
teneZ„ruU -‘” ‘"“■vidualised ptogramme, the chUd eliminates useless 
U neeZ ?o ‘'I' 'illrcr held up or left behind. The teacher 

program^ =”d guide the child in a balanced 

oossible^shcml^h^*°^.?^*°” prime importance. As much equipment as 

S^^rnris Lrei ‘r “ ““chiug for 

aeSKs^nteTt R V a'""™ '='= kept where children can help 

meirnelves. Interest Books and Story Books (see next chapter under ■'Language".) 

“trfreadtea mTe ■‘?r“u "’“'‘esthem accessible to their owners, provide 
fn Ihe claSm '"''"Ircrsof the class, and acts as a decorative effect 

respomible P«sibte should have a chore for which they are entirely 
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child and the correction of work produced Is relatively easy. In an informal 
situation, a teacher is constantly in demand during classroom activity and the 
amount of written work which comes in is often more than a teacher can check at 
the end of a day. Therefore, it is essential that the children assist in the day to day 
chores to relieve the teacher. Because of the amoujit of work produced by tJie 
children when working at their own rate, it is also essential that the wTitten work is 
organised so that it is quite clear what has been done, i.e. the children must write 
a heading on their work and write in complete sentences. This saves confusion 
when books are checked in the absence of the children. 

EXERCISE BOOKS 

The children in Britain produce their written w'ork in note books which are 
provided by the Local Education Authorities. These come in a variety of sizes and 
contain plain (smooth and drawing) squared and lined paper. The children use 
these books for most of their work and this helps to keep the work on each topic 
together and acts as a permanent record of progress. Sometimes the children use 
these books as they arc, but, more often they ate split up into smaller ones with 
bright card covers. These covers are plain and can be decorated by the children. It 
is some time before the children are able to estimate the size of print needed for 
these covers and they need help with the lettering. It is good for them to take pride 
in the presentation of the book. They become disheartened if the lettering is 
inconsistent in size. It usually helps if the teacher prints the names of the children 
and any title until the child feels able to tackle the task. 1 like the children to 
provide the titles os this is another opportunity to make decisions for themselves. 

Most work in mathematics is worked in books with ‘A inch squares. The 
children are taught to put one figure in one square and set their work out neatly. 
Most creative written work (anything other than occasional formal practice 
exercises) is produced on plain paper. The children have a set of dark lines to put 
under plain paper so that they can see (be lines when they write. This enables the 
children to space their work in a variety of ways and they can illustrate it much 
more effectively than in books of lined paper. Work for class books is produced on 
sheets of paper. 

1 rarely ask children to copy work as this is a boring exercise and has little value 
in itself. If the child is a poor speller or has untidy handwriting but the content of 
the work 'is worth sharing, flien 1 ask them W re-write. A request such as “This is a 
lovely piece of work. I would like it on display. Would you like to make a neat copy 
on a dean piece of paper to put on the wall?” is made. Children usually respond 
willingly. 

Unless help is given, the second piece of work is not likely to be an improvement 
on the first. However, I do think that except in very unusual circumstances (c.g. a 
child has such poor co-onjinatioo that no other diild b able to read their best 
effort) the work should be the child's own. Sometimes children with difficulty in , 
control of pen and pencil can type with a degree of success. 

To help assist the children work to a balanced programme, most classes work 
on a system for at least part of each day. In my own classroom wc call this “Plan 
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Work.” 

With this plan, set groups of children (usually divided table by table) work at 
different set activities, although there is a certain amount of freedom within each. 
This allows the children to move from one activity to another systematically. It 
also means that children around one table will be occupied on the same activity 
and this enables the teacher to devote some time to one group at a time with the 
teaching of a new concept or to helping children with difficulties. Another 
important factor is that by using a semi-stnictured situation, it is ensured that 
each child receives a balanced programme. As there is so much checking of work 
to be done with a class of over 40, 1 check as much as possible with the children in 
class as they work, but 1 also collect books in sets each week, i.e. mathematics one 
day, story books another, etc. This also assists in “chasing up” the lazy children 
who get little of their work recorded. By moving about among the children as they 
work, it is possible to assess diHerent problems and discuss work with children 
who understand what they are doing but are able to get little recorded. 

I usually sort the main activities and divide them so that an activity which needs 
the use of reference material is followed by a more practical one. Different 
children have different preferences but they know that the system is “fair" and 
their favourite activities come round regularly. 

It is a flexible system which can be varied from time to time, but basically it is 
just a plan to involve each group In a separate activity. 1 do not write any day in 
the week on the Plans so that the system does not have to be rigid. Plan work can 
come twice in one day or be ignored for a week as there is no pressure to keep to a 
fixed schedule. 

EXAMPLES OF WORK ON A PLAN FOR 9 or 10 YEAR OLDS 
PLAN I 


Table 1 

Table! 

Tables 

Reading and 

English 

Interest 

Book Reviews 

Workcards 

Books 

Table 4 

Tables 

Table 6 

Art & Craft 

Story Books 

•Practical 



Mathematics 


PLAN! 


Table 1 

Table! 

Tables 

•Practical 

Reading di: Book 

English 

Mathematics 

Reviews 

Workcards 

Table 4 

Tables 

Table 6 

Interest Books 

Art & Craft 

Story Book 


•Practical Mathematics is mathematical work which can be worked by each 
child from cards at their own level. This will be studied in more detail in Chapter 
Nine. 
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The children know that there is a freedom within these sections. e.g. they know 
that they can continue project work, instead of Art and Craft, and as they become 
more used to organising themselves, they can alter the order in which they tackle 
(heir work as long as they complete w'hat they have to do. Help with this 
organisation can be given to the children. Success is not immediate — some 
children need more help than others, and some need much longer to get used to 
disciplining themselves. 

Different teachers prefer different methods of ensuring that the children are 
developing new skills and working a balanced programme. The type of 
programme which evolves in a class also depends on the group of children. 

Some classes work on individual assignments which arc given each day or each 
week and arc checked through by the teacher at regular intervals. This works well 
in some cases and 1 find this kind of organisation works well in maths when the 
necdsofindividualsvarysowidely. The objection 1 have to this method used in all 
subjects Is that much work on the assignment Is determined by the teacher, often 
in the absence of the child. Also, the children come to rely on having their work 
presented to them, complete (his and go no further. Also (he scheme can become 
'‘mechanical” and Impersonal and lead to a selfishness in study. The child has hts 
work checked and is guided Into the next stage of the assignment and can work on 
oblivious of his compaoioos and their w'ork. In this case there is a lack of 
communications between the children and a loss of valuable contribution from 
others. The spontaneity of new ideas and the added interest which comes when 
children join together as groups does not arise so readily. 

In some classrooms the teacher provides practice in skills centered round one 
theme. The children read, write, dramatise and produce Art and Craft around one 
subject, e.g. Communications: Houses and Homes; People at Work; Wild Life in 
our Area. These subjects need to be “wide” topics so that they can be developed in 
many directions. Sometimes some arithmetical and geometrical work arises quite 
naturally from the subject, but more often it has to be incorporated more 
indirectly by the teacher. 

I think 1 have shown that my personal feelings about work at the Junior School 
stage are that the programme should be as flexible as possible, that each 
individual is helped to develop as far as he can and learns to take some of the 
responsibility for his study habits. Above all, there should be a variety, both in 
materials used and the method of presentation. Teachers will obviously work 
better if they arc free to work in the way best suited for them to stimulate the 
children they teach with enthusiasm, interest and appreciation. 

Some schools develop a pattern which is followed by the whole school, but 
ideally the teachers can work within this and adapt it to their owm individual 
programme. 

It will be easier to explain the iaformal methods by describing the work 
produced by children of Junior School Age. Although it is difficult to separate the 
work into subjects I have tried to do so and will devote the next chapters to a 
continuation of this by studying one subject at a time. Jt Is essential for the 
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teacher to have overall aims for the stalls they hope to teach the children, but so 
much of the work which has a true and lasting value develops from a chance 
remark made in a class, or a current event. Many aims are achieved without any 
preparation being made. By way of illustration, a full-scale project which arose on 
the subject of "Planets in Our Solar System” came from a discussion in a Science 
Lesson raised from the interest of one boy. What developed was a five day 
research programme consisting mainly of maths and involving the skills of various 
types of graph work. Therefore, the teaching of graphs which I would have tackled 
later in that year became both necessary and desirable for the recording of the 
findings being made by the children. They accepted some difficult concepts 
eagerly as it helped them to record information which was of prime importance to 
them at that time. (Details are in Chapter Eight under Discovery.) 
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^ N this and the next six chapters. I shall deal with individual subjects, 
although I hope I have made it clear that in an Open Situation, the important 
factor is not the subject being learned but the method of learning. If asked at any 
time during a week what subject I am teaching. 1 would often have difllculty In 
answering. But I do make sure that ait the children read, write and calculate 
during each day and some topics in which we become involved are definitely 
Geography or History*bascd even though what comes out of It may be more Art 
and Craft. English or Mathematics. 

However, for the sake of presentation, I can think of no better way than division 
by subjcct'Utlcs. I hope that the reader will understand if 1 stray from one to 
another at times, and will be able to see how a method used in one subject can 
easily be adapted for another. For example: 

1) In subjects such as Environmental Studies, Discovery and Natural History 
there is much overlap. 

li) I shall illustrate the passage on Environmental Studies nilh details of 
Field Trips and Project Work, but both these methods are used in other 
subjects. 

One thing I find some teachers in Canada and in the U.S.A. have difficulty in 
understanding is the way wc have no set subjects or concepts to be taught in any 
one year. 

In mathematics, for example, we begin to teach on from the concepts already 
grasped by the children; likewise with language skills. Wc try to keep a balance 
between (he various subject bases forour Project work, but we also usually present 
a subject of particular interest to the class or ourselves. There is much discussion 
between the teachers of different age groups so that repetition Is unlikely. If there 
are overlaps between one class and another, (hen this helps to give the children 
reassurance and an opportunity to conlribule from knowledge already gained. We 
have also found that their understanding and use of reference materials develops 
with maturity so that the end result from one year group and another can be very 
dilTereot. It is this use of reference material and grounding in basic concepts 
which we are trying to establish, and when the children are seeking fresh 
information, they are LEARNING, A love of learning develops out of their 
interest and they are not committing set piens of information to memory just to 
answer questions for a test. Therefore, a much wider aspect of a subject develops. 
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I have divided the Curriculum into the following subjects: 

i) Language — including Reading, Language Skills, Drama, Writing 
(Penmanship and Creative Writing) and Poetry. 

ii) Environmental Studies 

ill) Discovery (Science and Natural Wstory) 

iv) Mathematics 

v) Art and Craft 

vi) Music (Vocal and Instrumental) 

vii) Games. Phj^ical Education and Movement 

I am concentrating on the Age Range of 7*11 years because this Is the range of 
which I have had most experience. In discussing particular projects undertaken 
and the results. I will indicate the age of the group involved, but I hope it will be 
easy to see how these subjects can be adapted for older or younger children. 

LANGUAGE 

The main aim in the teaching of Language Arts must be to enable the child to 
express himself as fully as possible, for his own satisfaction and for 
communication. Language teaching is going on continually in all subjects taught 
Children come into school from diHereot home environments. Many will have a 
fairly wide vocabulary and communicate w-ell and readily with their peers and 
with the teacher. Others will still use “baby talk." Some children will be unable to 
express their feelings either because of lack of vocabulary or from being 
suppressed by dominating parents or siblings. These children will often take what 
they want and resort to tears when things do not go their way. 

Many are coming into a large group for the First time, and consideration for the 
others in the group is a hard lesson to learn. It is easier to snatch a toy from 
another child than to reason in words when the number of words relevant to the 
situation is limited. lack of words leads to many frsistrations. 

Children possess a natural curiosity and once they develop confidence they will 
ask questions. These may be simple at first, both in their content and vocabulary 
but the answers to these form the base on which they build their store of 
knowledge. No teacher should ever be too busy to listen to a child's questions and 
answers, or help towards answers, given as soon as possible. With large numbers 
in the classroom it is difficult to be available to all children all the time, but they 
learn, to wait their turn. IC an immediate answer Is impossible it helps the chihi to 
have notice taken of the question. 

Children are usually anxious to comment as well as question and lose a great 
deal if we are too busy to listen. We can leam much about what is important to 
them if we take the trouble to listen to them talking to us and to others. It would 
be a shame if they thought we were uninterested in the things they care about. 

Throughout Primary Education it is necessary for the teacher to be aware of the 
importance ofteaching the children an everwidening vocabulary. There should be 
no limit to the amount to which they are exposed. The children should leam a 
variety of synonyms and be able to choose the best for the occasion. This kind of 
teaching can go on all the time, mesdy by example, and is more effective when 
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done like this rather than submitting the children to lengthy lists to be learned. 

The children should be encouraged to ask when they come across new words. 
With enthusiasm on the part of the teacher, the children can become excited by 
the sound of words and their meanings. This should always be of a high standard 
although the children’s own choice of reading material should not be condemned 
outright. Some poor quality literature appeals to children because it is easy to 
read— often because it has limited and repetitive vocabulary with many pictures. 
Children can be encouraged to grow out of these stages but they serve to satisfy a 
definite early need for many children. 

SPEECH 

Much time is spent on encouraging the children to express themselves orally. In 
the last chapter, I explained how the Infant classrooms are set up to give the 
children a wide range of activities where they can have learning experiences and 
are encouraged to talk about what they are doing, why they are doing It and how 
they are doing it. This is no dlfUcully for some of them. For others it takes longer 
and they need help in self-expression. 

In an Infant Oassroora "Show and Tell" is a great help in collecting thoughts 
together on a single object which is familiar to the child. They learn much from 
each other and the teacher can help in the gathering of words to describe certain 
objects. Nouns and verbs are easy enough to explain but adverbs and adjectives 
are abstract, and as such are difficult to master. 

Some children need help in speaking In sentences and help here can be given by 
example rather than by correction. If a child thinks he is going to be corrected 
whenever he opens his mouth, he is soon going to withdraw and opt out of 
communicating at all. It helps a teacher to know a child well and have established 
a relationship with him before deciding on the best way of correcting him. Then 
there is less chance of a sensitive child taking the correction as personal 
condemnation. 

As the children become more efficient at expressing themselves they can take 
part in discussions on how to explain more fuily, what makes a good description 
and how to arrange their thoughts in some sort of order. By the age of 10 or 11 
years children can be guided into debates. These need to be simple topics where 
there can be definUe sides to the argument. e.g..’ 

"Should children do homework?” 

"Should children wear a uniform at school?” 

"Is fox-hunting cruel?" 

These help the children to understand that they can have one point of view and 
still be able to "see’ another’s. 

DRAMA 

Most children love acting. They like to Imitate adults (sometimes to the 
embarossment of the adult when mannerisms are mirrored in a child’s dramatis- 
ation.) In free dramatic play a child can often portray feelings he would find 
difficult or even impossible to express in a formal situation. 
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Self expression can be given in various aspects of play when children can have 
the freedom of knowing they are unobserved but in the classroom situation the 
procedure needs to be more organised so that everyone may share in the 
experience. 

The complete freedom expressed in the Infant Classroom is slightly more 
structured in a Drama session at the Junior level. A teacher is usually needed to 
step in with guide lines such as asking the children to decide the plot of their play, 
the number involved and how it will be terminated. 

Although the children decide these things for themselves, they need help, at 
least to be^n with. Otherwise, the children who ace performing often find 
themselves in a situation which they do not appear to be able to terminate and, if 
boys are performing, the “play" can develop into one long mock fight. If the 
children take turns, they soon realise that, as a member of the audience, they they 
like to hear words and understand what is going on. All children should be 
encouraged to take part in these activities, but not forced. Most can be persuaded 
to join in eventually. Some children find it easier to act out given situations and 
scenes from stories, known to them. Others like to invent their own fantasy. Most 
like some guide lines within which to work. 

I see little value In set scripts for this age group, although for a public 
performance it U necessary for the children to have things planned out and often 
older children can be encouraged to gather material which has come from these 
“free” sessions into a script for themselves. 

Anyone who has tried to teach children of this age from a set script will have 
met the diftlcultles of persuading children to learn lines and know the problems of 
maintainingany enthusiasm and expression in the delivery of them. Some guided 
mime work helps children to learn to exaggerate actions to be seen by an 
audience. 

READING 

Reading and writing go handdn-hand at first. A child will most easily read what 
hehas just written. At first this will be copy writing and of course letter shape and 
recognition must be taught simultaneously, but no child should be prevented from 
putting down what he wants to say because he has not studied the letters of the 
alphabet needed. There is much satisfaction to be gained by copying down the 
words he has dictated to the teacher. 

I think reading should be tackled in two different ways: 
i) Look and Say 
U) Phonetically 

Naturally, “building-up” words from their sounds is the method which is going to 
be of most use to the child, but some words necessary to read the simplest of 
sentences, e.g. ‘the,’ ‘said,’ ‘here,’ 'what,’ ‘when,’ ‘was,’ ‘my," — are best taught 
for children to recognise. 

The nouns most used by children for early reading and writing can be taught by 
the use of pictures, e.g. ‘boy,* ‘girl,* ‘house,* 'school,* 'ball,’ 'bus,' ‘dog,’ 'sun,' 
'flower,* etc. 
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Some schools have adopted the Initial Teaching Alphabet (I.T.A.). I have not 
used it so 1 am not really in a position to make any judgements. However, I do 
know that many people have used it with great approval and many claim only 
limited success. It seems that again we have a tool which should be available for 
teachers to use at their discretion. 

Not all children Icam to read at the same age, and usually the older they are the 
harder it is to teach them. This is because of the emotional problems which 
develop in connection with their reading difTicuItics. At last there are some 
reading schemes suitable for older children with low reading ages who are still 
having difliculty with basic word building. An eleven-year old does not want to 
labor through such a text as 
There is the ball, 

I can see the ball. 

Can you see the ball? etc. 

A child must want to read in order to master the technlc^ues. and an older child 
has often convinced himself that he does not want to read rather than commit 
himself to what looks like an unending struggle with babyish skills which will 
label him os stupid" with his friends. 

Once the child is enthusiastic about mastering the techniques, the teacher must 
make the programme as attractive as possible. 

I find that the child learns more easily if be is given plenty to do to help himself 
with words on a subject, which is of special interest to him rather than be faced 
with page after page of work which Is difTicult for him and holds little interest. 
This builds his confidence and absorbs hts Interest. 

A book or series of cards which can be kept together and made by the child is 
often enjoyed. This can be a collection of vowel sounds, letter combinations and 
groups of words. 

The child can learn basic vowel sounds and their letter names. A collection of 
words which begin with each vowel sound — (short sound) can be made on a card 
or page, each with a picture drawn on the top, e.g.: 

Card I 
A a — Apple 
Card 2 
Ee— Egg 
CofrfJ 
ti — Ink 
Cardd 

Oo — Orange 
Cards 

U u — Umbrella 

It sometimes helps the child if he uscsadifferentcou/ored pencil for each list. 
Some children have difficulty in distinguishing one sound from another and the 
colour often reinforces it for them. 
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(I stress coloured pencil rather than wax crayon as the latter tend to be messy 
for writing exact letter shapes.) 

This list can be extended whenever the child can think of another word and 
include words with the short sound contained within them. For a child for whom 
this is a great effort, a reward system may be needed — a star for every Five words 
found under each letter. 

When the child is happy with the vowel sounds, he can be introduced to the fact 
that sometimes one vowel says its own letter name — a long sound. He can be 
encouraged to listen for these sounds while at the same time learning how to 
recognise them in the written word. 

He can start a collection of words under these headings, e.g.: 
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O 


0-E [magic] 

OA 

OW 

hop • hope 

road 

sow 

not - note 

boat 

slow 

pole 

oak 

grown 

those 

coat 

foal 

yellow 


U 


i/-£[mogjcJ 

E\V 

UE 

us* use 

few 

blue 

flute 

crew 



stew 



knew 



The teacher can vary activUies with this by using flash cards with the sounds 
printed on and afso fctting (he cfiifdren cut pictures out of magazines to diustrate 
the sound, or alternatively, cutting out pictures for the children to write words 
with the given sound. Children who are stiJ] struggling with the actual 
manipulation of a pencil can concentrate on collecting pictures in each group. 
Practice in cutting out helps children with co-ordination problems. 


AV 

AW 

OR 

author 

draw 

for 

audience 

claw 

cote 

automatic 

straw 

more 

caution 

paw 

shore 

cause 

autumn 

yawn 


ER 

UR 

JR 

father 

nurse 

fir 

brother 

purse 

third 

herd 

further 

stir 

alert 

tnurder 

bird 

better 

burst 

circle 
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AR 

OU[u sound] 


cat 

tough 


bark 

tough 


datk 

enough 


hark 

sharp 

barn 

OW 

OU 


cow • 

proud 


now 

loud 


crown 

mountain 


town 

mound 


down 

round 


scowl 

sound 


01 

or 


oil 

boy 


boil 

employ 


coil 

annoy 


coin 

toy 


soil 

foil 

a 

SI 


cinema 

silly 


civil 

sit 


cinder 

sick 


cigarette 

side 

silky 


SH 

CH 

TH 

shore 

chair 

the 

shell 

church 

them 

ship 

chip 

those 

shake 

chapel 

this 

mash 

match 

other 

fashion 


another 

tooth 


I know that there are many excellent spelling programmes which tackle these 
step by step, week by week, but it may take some less able children several weeks 
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to master ct en one of these concepts. In such a ease, the (earner will soon become 
discouraged b>‘ the amount presented. Even when working at his own rate an 
individual is aware of the enormity of the (ask still left undone if given a book of 
work for the w hole year. Similarly, if a child has mastered these facts at an earlier 
stage, and proved proHcicnt in the use of them, there seems little point in going 
over it all again and boring him when this redundant time could be spent in doing 
more creative work. 

Another plan which has worked well for children I have taught is a Word Box 
Any box can be divided into three sections labelled: 

1. Words 1 need 

2. Words I know 

3. Words I do not know 

The child has a scries of small cards which fit these divisions, /fe decides on the 
words he needs most for his writing. c.g.: 

Days of the Week 
Months of the Year 
People’s Names 
the 
and 

because 

everyone 

someone 

another 

and they are recorded on cards and put in the "Words I need." The teacher then 
goes through the list and those the child recognises be puts In "Words I know" 
and the others into "Words 1 Do Not Know." He is encouraged to build sentences 
with the cards and copy them down. 

Whenever he needs a word it goes on a card and into the sccUon "Words I 
Need." Then, whenever the teacher goes through them, they can be transferred 
into the other sections. All sections must be checked so that he gradually transfers 
the "Don't Knows" into the "Knows." 

It is more fun to have cards which can actually be moved ftom one place to 
another than to learn from a list, and there is a positive feeling of success as the 
cards move from Uie "don't know” section to the “know" section. 

The value of this is limited but it serves a purpose in widening (he reading 
vocabulary and builds confidence in expressioa by the written word. 

Board games can be made and chiidren can climb the board as in Snakes and ' 
Ladders but their progress is impeded by having to perform reading skills, c.g., 
adding consonants to vowel sounds to make words; putting the correct written 
card with the pictures shown and vice versa. 

These games need not be elaborate as (hey usually are only needed to help 
children through a temporary difiiculty. 
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There can be many ways in which the children can find words for themselves in 
the classroom, e.g.: 
class dictionaries 
labelled items 

An amusing incident occurred in an Infant classroom recently. The children 
had been planting seeds and had filed the packets onto the trays so that they 
would know which flowers were in each box. One little girl proudly wTote that she 
had planted some Cress seed and some “Virginia Stock." But when it came to the 
names she had copied from the seed packets, she, unfortunately, had copied the 
names of the seed merchants and not the varietyl Her sentence read: "To-day I 
planted some Cuthberts and some BeesI" 

1 am a firm believer in children learning to read as soon as possible by whatever 
method is easiest for them. If one system of teaching does not work, then let the 
teacher try another. If teachers are restricted to one scheme, there arc going to be 
some children who never get started. It also is important that, once a child begins 
to progress through one reading scheme, he be allowed to continue with that 
scheme until he becomes confident. Children who have found a stumbling block 
in one system can often overcome it if presented with a different scheme. 

One teacher will prefer one method of teaching reading while another will like a 
different one, but, in the final analysb. it should be the inherent learning style of 
the child himselfwhlch determines the reading methods used with him. If the one 
the teacher favours does not work, then he is duty bound to search until he finds 
one which does. 

I feel that children should be faced with short readers at first There is a feeling 
of safisfaction to be gained by completing a book and some schemes group several 
readers at the same level so that although the children are still at one level in 
material they feel that they are progressing. The children should be able to work 
through the scheme without restriction within an age group, and if a child chooses 
a book which is not the next in sequence, but can read it, he should be allowed to 
continue. The aim is to help the child read and comprehend and I do not think we 
should worry too much about keeping records straight at the expense of this. A 
child should not be forced through every book in the series if it is not necessary. If 
a child selects another book which is higher (or lower) than the one he is working 
in, he should be allowed to attempt it, perhaps in conjunction with the other one. 

I like children to have a story book to read as well as a book in a reading 
scheme. The choice of this can be left entirely to the children. When they have 
reached the stage of fluency throu^ a reading scheme, then their reading will be 
mostly from these books. If there Is no restriction on their rate of progress through 
the readers then they will be at a variety of ages when they leave them. This is the 
time I like to help in the choosing of books and the development of a criticism. 
Some children will naturally progress onto more mature literature but others need 
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help to leave books which are easy for them to “digest." 

I try not to force the children to write reviews on everything they read because to 
many this is a chore which can result in a dislike of reading. However, there is a 
value in looking critically at the stories read and the formation of opinions on 
style, and discussion periods can be valuable, I also feel that there is a place for 
occasional written reviews to be shared with others. The children should be able to 
recognise their likes and dislikes in stories and style of writing. 

Poetry and Literature should be read to the children as well as by the children. 
There is an enormous amount of “good" children’s literature and I like to vary the 
content of what 1 read to the children as much as possible, e.g. some adventure, 
some historical, some fantasy, some animal stories, some science fiction. 

It is impossible to go into every aspect of choosing books to read to children. 
Some books appeal more to one group than to another, and, as a teacher, your 
collection gathers over the years. One thing I think must be striven for is that the 
book should not be condescending. The toughest test for any book is its ability to 
stand up to being read aloud. Weaknesses soon showl 

Hike to read to the children everyday — sometimes twice a day. This is a time 
shared together and usually comes at the end of the day. Ido expect quiet for this 
time but neverearpecr any follow'up work. Someoilea arises but only when taken 
up by the interest of the children. One book which recently caught the 
imaginations of my group of 10 year olds was the story of the Sager children on the 
Oregon Trail. Maps were drawn and the children wrote some interesting creative 
writing. Children of this age also enjoy stories about Achievements, e.g. The 
Wright Brothers, Scott, Louis Pasteur. 

Another story recently appreciated is the talc of Professor J. Smith and his 
discovery of his Coelacanth. As a result of this story we arranged a visit to the 
Natural History Museum in London to see the specimen there. 

Once the children are able to write words for themselves they are encouraged to 
compose their own sentences. In fact, except for penmanship exercises, the 
children are rarely asked to copy — from the blackboard or from books. If the 
children are encouraged to formulate their own ideas, then surely it is better for 
them to record them in their own way. 

Once they are able to collect words, the children make their own dictionaries 
and can ask the teacher for words needed. Whenever possible the teacher 
encourages the children to "try” the word for themselves first. If they n«d help, 
then the teacher spells the needed word, but the children write the words into the 
dictionary themselves. When there is difficulty in the forming of letters, the 
teacher writes in the word under the appropriate letter and the child then copies 
it. This helps reinforce the spelling in the child's mind. 

PENMANSHIP 

Basic letter shapes are taught to children. OifTerent schools prefer different 
styles but the emphasis is placed on le^bilt^. There must be guidance with the . 
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method of joining letters and in spacing. This needs constant practice and some 
children take longer than others to acquire (he skill of control. 

Although presentation is important, a child should not be discouraged from 
writing because he is unable to be neat Care must be taken to make sure that 
carelessness is not mistaken for inability. 

CORRECTION OF WRITTEN WORK 
When the children first begin to write, their work is accepted without 
correction. The children soon lose confidence if fault is found with their first 
efforts. Some improve quickly with regard to such things as spelling and 
punctuation, others take much longer. The important factor is that they should be 
able to record their thoughts on paper. If this paper comes back covered with 
corrections and the child is asked to re-write, they become disheartened. A flow of 
words should surely be more highly valued than correct spelling, punctuation, etc. 

A better piece of writing will develop if the child is conscious of a good choice of 
words, than if he only uses ones he knows he can spell, and there seems little point 
m trying to force punctuation when a child is still struggling to construct a 
sentence. 

We try to correct work in pencil so that the mistakes are not glaringly apparent. 
As most of their work is in books, the children do not appreciate it being 
disfigured. It is a shame if the correction of work which is after all being done to 
help and encourage the child should cause him to be ashamed of his efforts. If this 
happens, there is a chance that the child will take the attitude that it is better to 
do less work and have less corrections to do. 

It is to be hoped that corrections will be noticed and acted upon, but there is 
more value in correcting work with the children present than correcting work to 
hand back to children at a later date. With individual teaching it is easier to help 
the children with a mistake at the time when it occurs. 

1 always give children a spelling list to commit to memory each week. This is 
partly an aid to self'discipline — having a task to complete withm a given time. 
These words are usually chosen for one of three reasons: 

i) they are words which are often mis-spelt by many children in their daily 
work. 

ii) they are words which 1 know will be needed in subjects under study 
during the week. 

iii) words which belong to one family ate often studied together, e-g.; 

words with the TION (shun) sound 

station 

direction 

function 

Although -these are marked and ^ven back to the children, their results are 
judged on an individual basis and the emphasis placed on improvement. 

CREATIVE WRITING 

Descriptive writing is encouraged from the earliest age. It is hoped that most 
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wrifmg is “creative” but 1 am trying to distinguish between imaginative writing 
and realistic description, and factual recording. 

The children arc given the opportunity to express their thoughts on paper and 
given an awareness of tlte work words can do. We try to give them the idea of 
setting a scene in words as an artist docs with paints and crayons. Many need 
constant practice in the choice and use of words. They assist each other and a wide 
variety of material presented to them helps to build a collection of ideas and 
words. 

It is a continual process through school which heips to promote good creative 
writing. The children’s attention should be drawn to go^ descriptions. Class 
lessons on gathering words to describe an object help the less imaginative. Hints 
or suggestions should be given rather than detailed observations or the children 
will just turn back the ideas thrown to them by the teacher, thinking that this is 
what will be most appreciated, e.g. when describing an out-door scene such 
questions as: 

“What time of day or night is it?” 

“What time of year is it?” 

“Is it warm or cool?" 

"Are you alone?" 

“Can you hear anything?” 

can be asked as the children sit, perhaps with their eyes closed. Once this kind of 
question begins to turn in the child’s mind, he begins to see a picture he will want 
to share and then he has something to describe. 

Many techniques can be used; 

I. The class can collect words for an object brought Into the classroom, e.g.: 
a strangely shaped stone or piece of wood 
an interesting piece of material 
an object of interest from another country. 

Words can be supplied to carry Ihb even further with analogies, e.g.: 

"Is it hard. As hard as . . 

When a list has been compiled, the children can be encourag^ to be more 
selective and pick out the words which really accurately describe the object. 
Games can be played, making collections of words, which express such things as: 


li) sound 

crac’ide 

drotit 



hiss 

roar 



screech 

soar 



smash 

splash 



tinkle 

crash 


ii) speed 

sprint 

streak 

arable 


limp 

gallop 

zoom 

Children can help compile a Class Book called "Other Words. This can conta* 
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words which are commonly over used such as said, nice, a loL These can be listed 
and alternatives added. Discussion can be held over these from time to time and 
the book can be available for the children to consult, c.g. 


SAID 

exclaimed 

moaned 

argued 

howled 

laughed 

queried 

answered 


NICE 

lovely 

excellent 

beautiful 

pretty 


LOTOF 

many 

quantity 

much 

multitude 


The children can be encouraged to use the best word to fit the situation. 

Often, when words on a particular subject are gathered by the class as a whole, 
1 do not follow it immediately with writing as many of the ideas expressed by the 
teacher are used and more originality is likely to be shown if the writing is left 
until another occasion. 

II. An idea can be given to the children hrom a shared piece of wrinen work or 
poem and children can then write fri>m ideas created by these. Some examples of 
children’s work out of such activities ace shown on the nett several pages. 

III. Children can be given a few sentences ending either mid-sentence or at an 

exciting point and asked to continue, e.g. “The footsteps stopped as suddenly as 
they had begun. There was a faint creak and the door swung slowly on its hinges . . 
This gives the feeling of suspense but does not limit the child to any particular 
setting. ^ 

IV. Sometimes the children can be inspired by a painting or a piece of music. 
This can be discussed or just presented as a stimulus. 

V. Much creative writing comes as a result of a field trip. Children come back 
into the classroom with thoughts and unpressions to put into words. 
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Swxm. 10 

SfioAcA cAAxTut sWvrV^ 

ImA ll^^vv^e*\/ic. vtA Vvbvia^/as 
Wffwivv^ ^ovaAaa. V\x VH<w^c\ 
'\W-<Aact “iVu/v-V c\W Sij0''t'ti<n 
bcrvJ bU - nx VlVvUi^ xwaki- 

vw o«v\M V'Aa\< ^<<A- ib WrfVci 
wkji vJWte Aoi: . n SV\Ax^Mxj/ 
<;/.<rvm lioolft v> vtvvwJ KaA lAhnr^iJlv^ 

0^ ovu^aXmXa v^nwl wi[}H\ 

. j 1 ■ 1 u 

a<v2;^<vU>vv/^ SpcT- 
■Vvrw^W . 
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f^TS, QxJUKI . 

hoctb jybtunj|uA ommxxA truxW 
fUjTOv- mWoJtiL. Ux/tgs. u>eve lub bxrebs ,lki(5 

VxS. kmw mOjj p^jJJrv, 

Uxu \iAjjdk2. o4 U)Wx axui, 

cx /3 rvsu UJOJ3 AVvxr^-A>^VJici. >jou, c/xiu- 
o.ujLM> wWjJc- Wy^ismcL W 

H-va tiAJijcWl/ oJTui- irv W. UK/nh. 
QU Vu>, duci<W ^ort coyeA/eA urv 

nAJW. W>5 

amhJjw 



(kjLfvr , ^ 


■^uXui. Il- 
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fVu)airfwn. 




10 




otvicrwnJi^JZ^.cf^ OruWj«^iacrvsteA*U^ 

wA Q.^t£v" 

Wy vr\Jt\A«Ji WoAiA^ . unXi- sWaA^ 

\y\, a oirtUa \J\ W tAAA^ oj^ iW- 
VllMivO^O OjjaOA^ br a . woMretuf cl»jnvo^. 

Ajjijr ortou ^ijvulxnWiU (v> 

'ivMra t)(xmjpoX.w' 

^)OfoJj\AiAAi^ UafVcXty^Vu. 

^^sy• ojwrroft.. 

\j)\uiaUc, p^Aiia scnrfaVt\iuAm^u^yajt.Wx. oc^cuurx, 

TVu. c^TVWfU. V^tuVa \j3cji o.v<Aa/<X\^ tarfT|ut. orejw^^a 

hAa , cw(\A, v^«Uxrun. 

”W ^IfuAa O^ttu. S^CoonvOT€\^^ Cwmjt \^aJAxc\^^ 
^''OWtvXir tixv^icv. , 'u,>>^Am\jj^ toua\*\. oltv^cX. vffurvA. . 

^ S cr^ o/^ &/tuAVujrac<rm, fcJda \jr 

Alt cyixwrvcL 
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OLrvu. uu!. uT~™- - 

W t<urv«. oXnnA 

^j-rtrunv nuAb o^ W>A>^- 

;tw . 

^ .itrxxttx- tx stey. 

■« ^.opuTMX Sox^^'l'jra^^ 

Vn^ojAiA o.«A 'icamptrs xxp- \ja»t 
\jautjR. 04 «x<v ooK ■'^- . . . ^ 

\ rx, WW W 

o. => niWs 'xxij- ^'AjJ. yM mirulU , 
iropA o^ iiLur4pa*+di cuu). %tuj«4. 
ort cx Vjv4fl(^4 ^jUrurt ^xa. “a f^vauu 4 

l-tCT^ wxiW^ jWwi, Oi^ U^O^V 

OL Wrv^-i-t-^ V»xVvic)fV «^Vc\0^ oxwi ootRlo^. 
'f’w vai. OLpfU*. unilfv Viro-rm. WUx. 
uv ■\5r\anv Via, <iA^QOL«ljiA. uwiJU' 

WAovc. o/ui^ ^i\a v^-H-Oz^i '■MV ii/y s 

tKa \a'^e unJK "Wu Vi^W* . Ml/ 

A o^ rOJ3 S njoJaa, S Vx<Sji;i ■\»'cx\uiU-\ ^j/ j 
I Co- \i\a, vtrwiA ^Or V>X>c«toit 
RunxOjLV' ^(jtxfi.. 

W TVou cr^ cAavA's 

o^ OjcA^* 
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A,WtwrMV 


lO years. 

WjL Piu)tu«V<V XiLOiAH^ 

tWfl- pewwLftunt £v<v<i Ofu- ttreiA^tKiy ■^3|t' 
u<9 \>y 

3/vi 'c^jujtv cwoj^ Oft. -Oca. unXV<i. _ 
SujOLWUyuTS OvTui 
C^XluX' on. •OfU. ■bL\x^TCIJf\v 
Iwu/b 0^ sci. UV r 

^Tcvci(2« Lai. bw- <3Ju*.4<:ilan cjf 

clcvA d^3(UT ujOwnnAT cotcCitfl*^. 

\rv ^oJtAVi &cn\)e«A^ 

Us. ‘^cJurvJwi.^ cKV A^cm. u>fti- 
vjrfiiA^^wr active. ''Oot^'s ^ 

oaAx/t -OrtA V\<me CKut-^bvut bycw. 

‘T'o^ w0&6 Wa^ Vtwt 
WA^e^ (ii4£^ cu«, Ujb 

Vujnv UtvA TWbA34.«Vv vSciAy 'iiTr AVs. 
viCo^SJt: 

"^Vut vkKXi^lu.r ^cibv c^t<te/r 

^)cx. ys.fc' ^tvortcv* ."AW »>«. 

W>« owod e^€zizi:- ft. 

Wtrurtv \\aA«- cv»\A 

Cr.'UitAL onM. <Un»m. ftA<l ^o-xav 

TAft^s U«»A^ oA. ^nyu/iA* 





luage 




tV\e grouno 

,t an-tW Aamp 

uiWia,'ii\i!, uAuaAjutv^ 

\^oAjt'Wt juart\^Me>. uAviavi. 

S^AjJiio ovO" ^iojL u>u\AA - triflt 

V5 liW <x unjvAA tiiAivurt^-'fU^ 

SuiuA)j(\^ \jJll. o. 0^ 

slilojiA. WWa ijrw sta^ oui. oj tW 

Vjo\wa/Vlf\a, (iuouvc^ truob 
oauL ijw, S.'ip uvto a WtnAii. oj 

vwxJulL cl (^jiurvmflv* 

oJ.\^34vt Wtoilo 'iviz. (juXN-WwAO 
forui tirvs, sJivxrtjt tjjxtla ^uAcUwj 
OottA mv 

Andrew 
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U/'iiriffTsJ&r 




OmufL, dijuiii, 

\K\4Ain»>^ frr tk.* 

QooK • PioK. ojtnaruL. 

laoul^ (inA Jeuilb 
^'WTjQcU.y^iint VioiVift 

uioi&r uno UakA 

(]vX W ‘'^au /vsWivLrtA 

WRti lifci^oU 1 Uit UiWlt 

H«. wWiAJ^a^'Orn^citt. 

WuAlc)l. 
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V\rk 

?)v^~5ajtu». 

WWipal ouioU«tK oiH ^lodteat.Tiuto \t^ uJone- 
^ ^io~. 0 cWr, ^tomAJch.. 

?)8jcuih> <aUJ«OJt 

^owiiaaA ouuL \ yall SuJa.. Vuia^ 

WocK ^oflcW*' ox\A. 

\ \<i^ 0^ urwiou), 

\wt \jjWv \ 'looK Aoo^n, \k TnaW> V\St, UJOT^/ 
“tkiui Ul^ W«- "Wwi”? \ ottV. 

“Oi\Jlu Ojut oi-'W truAuilft’’ Hptij* 

FviM. or to. punt tiviui3ai,,oAtojr 
O dsair, 'fernojoh.. \Au. liiilt \Ai«. Iroi^ us 
ot^ion-.Wt.O ^uwi^ osrocAAtVa, p\u 

e^-Ppp^oM w 

VotUi cvoflxjto ^Viol's, . y^j. Vnjj/> toft. \o 

(M\d. \ wn. WUm utol WWJc oo McU. to- 
^ SU^. ^ 
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ANGER 

by Carey 

“A red hot fire bums in my throat It aches. 

1 screw up my eyes and feel horrible. 

A lump of clay seems to form la my throat. 

My face is hot and my heart beats hard upon my chest. 

I screw up my eyes and see only the world through tears. 
Then my eyes open, I let the tears stream down my face. 
Suddenly I am cool. I just feel relaxed and breathe deeply.” 


10 years 


This piece of writing was written after Carey came back to school having had to 
miss the visit to York whilst absent with a head cold. 
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YORK 

by David 10 years 

The Roman soldiers charged along the once medieval walls, which now 
changed by imagination had become Roman. The soldiers school herseys had 
turned into shining armour that glittered in the sunshine. They waved their 
swords and brandished their spears, hacking out at the invisible foe. They did 
not heed the thousands of wounds they received, their only thought was to get 
the civilians to the safety of the Railway Museum. Arrows flew around, 
scaling ladders were pushed down. The Romans laughed at the cries of agony 
and the splashes as men bit the water twenty feet below. 

They approached Micklegate Bar • a place for them to rest, but found it 
under heavy catapult Are. They would have to fight their way on the ground 
to safety and so they fought their way to the Railway Museum and going in 
changed into Casey Jones, Wally, Red Rock and the rest of the crew. 


This M’oj written after a class outing to York - a city with most of the Roman walls 
still standing. There are Pedestrian ways around the walls approached by steps 
leading up at the sides of the GatewtQ!S into the town called Bars. We also visited 
the Railway Museum in which the children are allowed to climb into the loco~ 
motives. 
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*V\ml ^uwat, oy 

\a^ (^.orojjttSuv 

Pr^ \ vjuoii)n. 'vk -W- co<ntV 

\jj^ . Vovs^ ^kPc fuvo t and 

Ol AXTOWX/V O- SlAJp^. (ijtb'i 

^^>.o3JfJ^ (Loumv ^ sWat -W Wy 

Ol VC/^ hUAnJI'^ ViLV 6 IVwxU. 

(jAjjjl- 

lb a/= 0^ -bW uAwL o^ t»>\a. 

\vcL^ sWippaiL o-*'^ b oj. 

■y^ ao-na. ou\t«-Ltijw> boA \jWiv 
Vju^ -qjvA ‘bbwiwi^ o-fvce. n\xri^ 

”TVvsj(''i ^ uroiAt oJX ^<lUa) V'bjtnfc, 
-y^SL bfirbkAjrLg V<nrv«/», ^^Aa, baglv 
SOX VchAa (xx>A bkt 

■i obu\/ ‘i>3 V<rfet. wv yna- JivTit. 
"toxoi^b. 

II yeons. 
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OuJ V\pU: to yr\ji 
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At first the children will put down their thoughts as they think of them and 
usually write in the present tense. 

Gradually they develop the art of putting their thoughts into a sequence and 
eliminating repetition. By the age of Jl years most of them develop their writing as 
a whole and know how they will conclude it This is definitely a maturity factor 
and a child often needs help in knowing when -to stop] 

It takes some time for the children to be able to write in the first person 
throughout a piece of work, especially when they are writing about themselves as 
another character. 

It is also diificult for Primary children to remain consistently in a time other 
than the present in their writing. We have many examples of children writing 
about the time of Elizabeth I complete with detailed descriptions of costume and 
custom, and then suddenly producing a car driving up to provide the criminals 
with a quick getawayl 

Although I think these points should be discussed with the children, they can be 
overlooked in correction at this stage, unless It is a careless slip on the part of a 
child who is capable of mastering the problem. 

Some subjects lend themselves to good descriptive writing. e.g. Autumn, wind, 
snow, trains, clowns, pirates, caves, shells, ghosts, space, fire, shipwrecks, and all 
kinds of techniques can be used to help children. 

Recently, we discussed many poems on trains and then children wrote about 
trains • many of them trying to get a rhythm of the train running through their 
words. 

To encourage the children, we cut out an old steam engine with carriages 
behind, each large enough to have a piece of writing paper stuck onto it. This was 
stapled onto the sloping ceiling of the classroom. As well as a book of the writing 
produced, we have some of the work mounted actually on the train. 


A GIPSY UFE FOR ME 

by Sarah 11 years 

The fire crackles as a hedgehog packed in clay goes in. My bare feet touch the 
dewy grass. I rustle my long red skirt and wriggle in my tightly laced black 
waistcoat. Underneath is a white puffed blouse. 

My mother sits sewing a patchwork quilt and her face rises to me in a 
smile. 

It is a summer evening yet the air is damp, and the grass still dewy. 
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The caravan is brightly painted with red and yellow. The top of the stable 
door opens and my brother and sister climb out running and leaping for they 
are sure-footed indeed. 

“Fetch the water Cornelia** my mother calls and I pick up a blue painted 
bucket and run to get the water. 

The fire crackles still, and then Rosa the best dancer comes out to dance. 
Immediately everyone crowds round to watch. 

Ohl How beautiful is her dress. Her black hair shines as she taps a 
tamborine with a dark hand. 

Then her fuigers start clicking castinets and she gives one of her famous 
spins. Her dress is covered in sequin sparkles and each frill lifts up. 

Then Carlo gets up. He does a solo also, while Rosa watches him. Then 
Rosa rushes in and they both dance together amid clapping. 

I long for the dress Rosa wears and wish 1 am there in her place. 
Then she holds out her hand to me. her earings flashing and her bracelets 
jingling. We spin and tap and whirl and she throws me in the air and catches 
me. At last she throws me up and I land in my own place. 

"You dance well, No?” she says at last, and I blush with pleasure at this 
compliment. 

Then the hedgehog which has been forgotten is prepared and eaten while 
my mother sings. 

At last 1 retire. It's a gipsy life for me. 
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SHRUBS 

by Helen B. 9 years 

All eyes are blinded for a split second as the brilliant flash of lightening fills 
the sky. Then it is gone. In a fe»’ seconds it is followed by the ear shattering 
rumble of thunder like boulders rolling down a mountainside. The rain falls 
in torrents filling hollows in the pavement and the road. A car roars by 
splashing its sides with muddy water. Again and again the lightening flashes 
and the thunder rumbles on its journey through the sky. Excited children 
chatter as they watch the storm from their classroom windows. Suddenly the 
storm stops and all that is left of the storm is hundreds of puddles which 
eager children splash in. 


ILL 

by Helen M. 9 years 

1 raised my head off the pillow weatUy my throat was sore and my head 
ached. The room was dim, 1 turned over and fried to get to sleep. The noise of 
the bees buzzing and a dog barking made me wish that I was out there on 
that lovely spring morning. Just then came the squeaking of the door handle 
being turned and my mother walked in, “Would you like anything to eat" she 
said. The very thought of food made me feel sick and I shook my head. It was 
after Mummy had gone downstairs I realised what a mistake I had made in 
shaking my head. 1 felt dizzy now and I let my head rink wearily onto the 
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pillow. My water bottle was cold but I didn’t care. I lay there half awake 
when Daddy came in he told me 1 had been to sleep I was sure I hadn’t but I 
felt much better. 


THE SNAIL 

by Andrew H years 

“Shiny 

Slow ^ 

It crawls sadly 
In the scorching sun. 

Amid dying rivers of dew 
Eyes on sticks 
Wary, uncertain 
Paying out gleaming trail 
Quicksilver in the sunbeams 
Admired, yet beyond aU help 
Patient, plodding snail." 


A sophisticated use of language in deseriptum reached by a boy at the end of ike 
Junior SchooL 
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HOME TO THE COUNTRY COTTAGE 

by Phillip 

The smoke still rests ia the air 
Sharp and spicy 

No fumes of petrol engines kill this feeling 
Walking home. 

Home to the cottage in the heatlterstrewn hills. 

The track to the cottage is dry and cracked. 

Not surfaced with tar. 

The sky dulls 

To a brilliant blue and a deep red 
Evening has come. 


THE BEND 

by John 

My foot pressed down on the pedal 

It moves round slourly and I had to press hard. 

The hid seemed everlasting 

The summit seemed an age away. 

But at last I reached the top. 

I removed my foot from the pedal 
The bike started freewheeling down 


11 years 


1 1 years 
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Going faster every second. 

Suddenly a bend came in sight. 

A sharp bend to the right. 

I activated my brakes 
But they failed 

The bend came nearer and neater. 
There was only one chance left. 

I swung the handiebats tonnd. 

The bike skidded, but started to turn 
It edged nearer the kerb. 

It hit some grit 
It wobbled and fell over. 

But I was unhurt and safe. 


THE BLACK RIDERS 

by Olivia 

The tall black riders galloped up the hill 
Silently " 

Their ghostly black horses made no sound. 

The wind whistled through the old charred oaks. 
An owl hooted. 

It’s lonesome cry echoed over the forest. 


11 years 
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The cloaks of the riders — 

Flew out behind them like billowing clouds. 
The light from the full moon 
shone out. 

Casting uncanny shadows. 

In the valley, a cock crows. 

The first rays from the sun 
Rise from the horizon. 

The riders reach the summit 
Overlooking a sheer precipice. 

The river is below. 

Gurgling 

Swiftly it flows over the jagged rocks. 

The horses with their eerie burdens do not stop. 
On they go, 

Over the edge of the cliff. 

Then vanish mto air. 


PHANTOM FROST 

bySallj 

The grass is like stiver cotton sewn info the black, hard ground, and the trees 
make a delicate webbing of shining mosaic agaimt the sky. 
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Even the sky is shining white with frost and the privet leaves are tiny emerald 
hearts creased in millions of crystals. 

As a Robin alights on a branch the frost comes swirling down in a gathering 
of tiny points of light. 

The tree trunks seem harsh and dark in the frost. Seagulls swoop around but 
never seem to alight upon the frosty Earth. 

But at night another picture is shown, the silver phantoms of bushes and 
trees seem to light up the dark night so that it is made less dark and not a 
single living creature is to be seen. 


WEATHER 

by Victoria 8yrs.4months 

The rain went pitter-patter pitter-patter against the windows. It made me 
feel very dull. I put my hand out ofthc window and it felt wet and funny. The 
flowers were getting weighed down with it, I felt sorry for them The Rain 
looked like diamonds falling from the sky. 


Poetry is introduced to the children as a collection of words needed to express a 
picture in the mind, not sentences which necessarily rhyme. Much of the quality is 
lost in a search for rhyme. If the children write poetry, emphasis is laid first on the 
choice of words to produce a concise piece of writing and secondly on the rhythm 
and pattern made by the words when they are written. 

I feel it U important that the children should have the opportunity to read their 
work aloud. Just as this b a good test for a story written by a professional, so it is 
with children’s work. If they read it aloud, they are soon aware of the imperfec- 
tions and ate often able to correct them for themselves. Even the less able children 
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should be encouraged to do this. Zt is surprising how well some of them can do if 
given the opportunity. Much social training can come through this type of activity. 
TJie children will encourage one another and learn to look for something which 
can be commended. 

STORY WRITING 

The children love to write “stories’* and as they mature and have more language 
skills, help can be given with story writing. By the fourth year in the Junior School, 
10 and JZ year olds arc able to cope with long stories written over a period of time. 
Some of the more capable can produce a long story book covering 48 sides of 
exercise book paper. To many a long story is an arduous task and the quality is 
lost in the endeavor to produce quantity. Here it is better to let the children 
concentrate on shorter stories. It seems to help if they can get the character, 
setting, etc. planned before they start Children have a habit of bringing in too 
niany characters. After several pages some of these cliaraeters are forgotten or 
there is room for them to appear so seldom, they have little effect on the story. 

For the production of good work to story writing much needs to be said about 
presentation. Illustrations should add to the attraction of the book, not as space 
fillers. When children first begin to write they usually draw a picture which they 
then explain. Later the writing comes first and after a while the pictures are 
discard^. The children who enjoy drawing can use their ability to add extra 
interest to their work. 


TUNDRA 
by Krystyna 

A long story book written by an eleven year old who has a tremendous interest in 
dogs and horses. All her stories hove delightful illustrations and she has to be 
dissuaded from drawing horses all amund her math books. This is the beginning 
where she sets the scene and introduces the main characteristics. 

Chapter 1 

Joe Grimes ran out of the ranch house. He heard the landrover come into 
tlie drive pulling a horse box. His father lived on a horse ranch with his wife 
and Joe and Brittle, the friendly mongrel. 

Joe’s father pulled up, and Joe who was eleven, ran panting with Brittle 
running at his heels. 
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“Take Brittle in. The mare’s shy.” 

Joe ran to take Brittle into his pen. His father unlatched the bolt and gently 
coaxed the grey Arab mare out. She neighed and came out stUBy, stretching 
her legs. 

“Joe, be a good boy and call the horse vet.” 

“Alright, father.” 

Mr. Joseph Grimes led the mare to a loose box. She lay herself down and 
rested while a gentle rap on the door made itself clearer. The horse vet, Mr. 
Drake was there. Mr. Grimes told Joe to eat his supper and then he called his 
wife. The mare was having a foal. It seemed to come out with difBcuIty. 

They .waited till 11 o’clock. After three hours it was soon on its feet 
suckling from its mother who was patiently licking it clean over and over 
again, by the light of the Bickering lantern. 

Mr. Grimes said that the foal looked more like its father who was a 
magnificent black thoroughbred. It bad wide nostrils and rolling eyes, and 
was dark grey except for a white star on its forehead, a short white sock on 
the near side hind foot. Its chest was big and strong and very wide to let 
powerful lungs and massive muscles move about. It was very large and the 
emerald eyes shone in the dark dimly lit stable. Mr. Grimes knew it would 
grow into a magnificent colt AU three of them crept away silently and left the 


mare In peace. 
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For a while it H’jj difficult to persuade Krystyna to write about anything except 
horses. This is a piece of writing she produced afier I bad read "Elidor" by Alan 
Gamer to the children. 


THE UNICORN 
by KtysQTia 

A misty white figure, prancing over the floating clouds. 

1 can see it clearly now. A four-legged animal with a long, twisted horn. 

Its kicking legs sending sparks around it and flicking flames squirt out of 
the nostrils. It Is still now. Shaking its head and snorting and stamping on the 
swirling mist. The mane is long and delicate, like the threads of a spider’s 
web, while the head Is held up in a proud princely manner. The neck is 
arched and bold. 

While it was swaying its head, it shone sapphire glinting eyes that blinked 
occasionally like a bu tterfly's wings. All of a sudden it was deathly still and Its 
ears flickered warningly and it lowered its head to charge. I darted away and 
it sprang up its fore feet and began to rear. Then it let out a deep neigh and 
turned in the direction and thundered off into the dim greyness, 

This piece of writing tvar written by the same child, three years earlier, 

THE STALLIONS FIGHT 

byKrystyna ‘ 8yrs. Smooths.. 

The kmg of the herd walked proudly among his friends. He was a jet black 
horse. He was called Blacky. There was a brown horse. He did not like 
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Blacky. He wanted to be the king of the herd. He went up to Blacky and said 
I want to be king of the herd. Some hours later Blacky came up to Browny 
and said we will tight up on the mountain. The one who wins will be the king. 
Browny agreed. They went up the mountain and the fight started. Their 
hooves roared with thunder. Hundreds of stones rolled down the mountain. 
Blacky was winning. He saw that browny was getting tired. He knew that 
Browny was younger than him and so he stopped and said he could be a 
prince. So Blacky was still the king and Browny was the prince. 

MIST 

by Rosalind 8 yrs. 1 month 

On a cold damp day I stood on ray doorstep 
I looked across the hills and saw the purple mist in the distance. 

The sky was grey and the ground was damp 
It made me feel shivery and cold 
The mist was very beautiful I thought 
Then from over the hill a large bird flew 
I ran inside. 


This was the opening of a 46 page story book written by the same girl when she 
reached the 4th year Juniors. The idea came after she had seen the movie 
"Cromwell". She did a tremendous amount of research on detail, such as hunting 
through the hymn book tojlnd a hymn written m the correct century. She only 
made one time error, and that was when she described Mary's young brother 
playing with a wooden engine! 
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by Rosalind 
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Alfred Johnson was a Puritan and had a family of five, he was the Captain of 
all (he soldiers in Essex at that time and had been causing a lot of trouble, so 
the King ordered a Cavalier General to hire two people to murder him in 
whatever way they liked. 

The Genera! ordered hU groom to find an accomplice, which he did, and 
chose Sarah Richmond, the Johnson’s maid, who willingingly poisoned 
Johnson. After much fuss Sarah and Janies arc found and brought to justice, 
but just as the trial is about to begin . . . 

CHAPTER I IN CHURCH 

Everyone was standing in church with their heads bowed and eyes closed 
while the parson read the prayers, all except Mary Johnson «ho stood with 
her eyes open, counting the white tassels on Ute altar cloth. 

Nobody would notice her because they all had their eyes shut and were far too 
busy concentrating on what the parson was saying. 

They were to sing the hymn, “My song is love unknown.” 

Mary heartily detested this hymn. It had seven Jong and dreary verses and oh, 
how she wished that she didn’t have to sing it, but she knew that she might be 
given a whipping when she reached home, so she joined in and tried to look 
as cheerful as she could. 

Church had always bored Maty horribly, but she had never dared to say so. 
oil, what a rcllcll Her parents and a few oilier people r,m standing up, it 


was over. 
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This piece of work u’af produced by an eleven year old boy who finds great 
difficulty in story writing. Although he tries, he finds it almost impossible to 
invent a convincing plot and hard work to describe characters in details. His 
recording of factual data is excellent and occasionally he is able to produce a short 
piece of vivid description. 

Barry Davies is a well known T. V. Sports Commentator and Old Trafford a 
sportsground in Manchester. 

It is interesting to notice how John writes in the present tense until the last two 
sentences when he slips into the past. 

This piece of writing was written by the same child 3 years earlier. 


TREES 

by John 8yrs.5months 

A leaf flunered to the ground it was yellow and brown, 
a ted squirrel bounded up aoolbet tree and broke a twig off. 

The wind swayed the trees and it rustled through the leaves 
then the rain and the wind came and uprooted trees, the 
branches snaped and crakled as they fell to the ground. 


INTEREST BOOKS 

Another way In which our children put their reading and writing to use is in the 
making of Interest Books. 

Some children begin these as early as the upper end of the Infant Department 
and they continue with these throughout the four years in the Junior SchooL 

The children actually produce their own reference book on any subject in which 
they have an interest. Pcefetably this is a hobby or interest on which they have a 
fund of knowledge which can then be presented in an original way. Many children 
need help selecting from their interests to enable them to write on one subject at a 
time. 

The children are encouraged to bring samples and pictures to stick in their 
books and folders to make them mote interesting. 
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At first much help is needed for the children to organise and arrange 
information they want to write down and to know where to find additional 
information. 

Much dictionary and reference training is brought into this work. The cliUdren 
learn to use an index, contents list, graphs, charts, time tables, dictionaries and 
glossaries. 

A boy t taught last year who was an eleven year old with a reading age of less 
than 8 years struggled up to me one day carrying a volume of an Encyclopedia, He 
was going through a phase of great interest in flags. He had drawn many and 
copied names underneath and had decided to write about a particular one he had 
seen. He had lost the place and came to me with the words. “I can't fine FLAGS. 
I've got the "FI's but I can’t find the*ags.’* Needless to say, this was the beginning 
of a great improvement in his reading. The incentive was finally there. 

It helps to start the children on an interest which can be divided into many 
sections with which the child can cope, e.g.: 

Birds in my Garden 
Animals at the Zoo 
My Family 

The child can then consider one bird, animal or person at a time for description 
and he learns the items which ore important to detail, e.g. sUc, color, homes, 
characteristics. These books develop as the children's experience and interest 
widens. The only firm rules I establish for children and employed on interest work 
are . . . 

When they are starting a book, they must find out as much as they can before 
they begin so that they can arrange their information in some sort of logical order, 
and secondly, that they do not copy from books. I always make a joke of it by 
saying that if 1 wanted to read what someone else thought on the subject I'd rather 
read it out of the printed bookl 

For some of the less able children, the system of dictation can be used. They can 
dictate to the teacher and the teacher can write it for the child to copy. 

Some children really produce exceileni work in Interest Books. They can choose 
the subject they wish to study and the method of presentation. They are learning 
through tljis work to organise their thoughts and the use of reference materials. 
They work at their own rate and learn how to produce an original piece of work. 

One of the most absorbing Interest Books produced in my class was "My own 
Invention for Secret Agents." The writer was a 9 year old boy who used the 
information he had learned from books and used his imagination to produce a 
delightful book, complete with illustrations. 

By the 4th year in the Junior School, I let the children make their own books so 
they are able to put in as many pages as they think they will need. 

If a class is becoming bored vrilb interest books, it sometimes helps to take 
them away for a while. Constant help and guidance is needed and one teacher 
helped her class by choosing a title and discussing the presentation. Then each 
child contributed a page for the book. This helped to raise the standard of work in 
individual books. 
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1 hope that having come this far. the reader will not assume that no formal 
grammar is taught to children in English Primary Schools. The child is taught 
language skills as he is able to cope with them. Some work is done in groups and 
as a class when children can help one another to understand some of the rules in 
Language Usage. When teaching rules in Grammar I think it is important to 
point out to the children that the reason for them is to aid communication. 

Much of this work can be reinforced in any subject where the child needs to 
follow instructions, to question, to observe, and to record, and it is a teacher’s 
duty to be aware of the necessity of teaching Language at ail times. 





^nljirmimental ^iuriigg 

^ ROM the Title, "Environmental Studies" it toIii be espected that the 
subjects deal with the world the children ^now from their owu experience. 
They tend to follow the subjects known traditionally as "Geography" and 
“History" — which came under the liUe “Social studies" when I was teacbinc in 
the U.S.Ae 

The term "Environmental Studies” evolved to try to practice the advice of 
teachii\y "fmm Ahe in Ihe unluiowo'V J ) 2 aye a>res3j’ imiiea that / thiak 

this is sound advice, but as with most "rules of thumb.'' it has to be adapted to the 
situation. The "known" has extending horizons for the children of to^fay. 
Television often brings the "unknown” very close to them. Many children have 
experience of travel and make frequent changes in their environment They are 
able to make visits to see places of interest and people at work. They can develop 
an uodecstanding of others, appreciate skill in different types of work, and the 
beauty found In natural objects. 

Children from deprived homes and in underpriviledged areas can be given the 
same kind of experiences beginning in their own area. The teacher has a 
responsibility to help these children to open ibeit' ^yes to appreciate some of the 
things they see around them. This is not to say that they should be given false 
values or to ignore the things which need changing. But, by appreciating the 
"good" there is, they will have a better self image and a more positive approach to 
changing the "bad.” 

The children in a class in one school in such an ana began an EnvuoDmental 
Study on their own building. The children were 5 year olds and they learned to 
draw maps of the school and mark in the places Where the people who helped it 
function could be found: 

The Head Teacher (Headmaster, Principal) 

The /anitof 
The Secretary 
The Nurse, etc. 

The children made tours to meet these people and liear about their jobs. This was 
a beginning of an appreciation of others and an understanding of how life in that 
school appeared to diiTcrent people. 

This Is a section of the curriculum which can b^ treated in the most informal 
way and gives rise to the greatest development by the children themselves. Often, 
enough work in all subjects arises from it to keep everyone occupied for much of 
each day over a period of time. ' 
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If this situation arises, then I think it is important that the teacher uses his skill 
to guide the children along as many "side-routes” as possible. If a child can sec 
the connection of some maths work in a project on Transport (e.g., speed, time 
and distance etc.) then it is likely to have more meaning than it would if taught in 
isolation. Because the subject has sprung from research by a child In a group, 
there is a chance that several children in the group will become interested. In fact, 
it may even be possible to do some work on it with most of the class. Studied in 
context there is also the possibility that some children who have difficulty with 
mathematical concepts will show better understanding than usual. The fact that 
the logical aspect can be seen when the problem arises naturally allows the 
children to work with confidence. 

A class studying "Sheep Farming” will become bored and produce work 
showing lack of interest and originality ifthey are instructed to plot sheep farming 
areas in geography; follow the story of the Woolen Industry in History; study the 
life cycle of the sheep in nature study; count sheep in math; paint and model 
sheep in Art and Craft; write poems about lambs in English; dance like sheep in 
movement: and sing songs about sheep in musici This is an extreme example, but 
once a teacher finds himself pressured into searching for illustrations on a subject 
and paying more attention to. the subject heading than the interest content, he 
should beware. 

If the children can be guided into the channels of other subjects radiating from 
the theme and show an interest in exploring them, this is a diBerent matter and 
the teacher is then needed to help them follow a constructive line of thought. 

Although 1 like to see os many subjects integrated as possible and the children 
to be aware of the relationships between one subject and another, I cannot stress 
too strongly the mistake which can be made by forcing this issue. 

During the four years in the Junior Department, the children leam how to use 
reference material. They use dictionaries, indices and glossaries and develop their 
map skills. It takes time for the children to leam to select from reference material 
which is available to them and to classic their information. 

Eventually, they leam to help one another, how to delegate work to those best 
suited for it and, perhaps most important, to appreciate the value of independent 
research for a group effort to eliminate repetition. It takes time for a child to see 
that within a subject, many others may be considered. 

At the lower end of the junior department, children can be encouraged to work 
with others, but they usually end up wanting to present their own work in their 
Qwnway.Sometimestheycaabeencouragcd to join together in groups, and make 
group presentations, but unless they are directed by a teacher there tends to be 
much repetition. One of the problems here is that young children have difficulty 
in delegating work throughout a group, and they are often unable to read each 
others’ writing. However, this is a natural stage in development and only by 
allowing the children to pass through this phase can they be taught to divide their 
labours. The important part of this work is the “doing”, so a teacher of young 
children must recognize this and not lay too much emphasis on variety in the 
Qnished product. 
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The teacher can be of most use at this stage in using his skill in the formation of 
the groups. Sometimes friends work well together, sometimes the children's 
choice does not produce the best results. Often a combination choice by children 
and teacher is the best one. 

The less able children working together on this kind of activity is in my 
experience, disastrous. They arc unable to read well enough to find sufllcient 
information and their presentation is often poor. As I have already pointed out, 
the less able children are likely to make more effort and achieve more satisfaction 
at the junior stage if they are placed among children with more ability. 

Teachers can make visual aids to help the less able children. Much of the 
reference material can be produced in a pictorial way and I think there is a place 
for accurate copying as long as the child can read and understand what he is 
writing. 

To decide which group shall study which aspect of the subject I try to vary my 
methods. 

We often make a list of titles which evolve from the main study and draw from a 
"hat” to decide which group works under each title, e.g.: 

1. The children (one from each group) can take turns to draw the titles 
(written on pieces of paper and folded.) 

' 2. The children can draw a number and (hen beginning with the lowest 
number, choose the title they want. 

At other times we make a list, form groups and then the groups with the oldest 
child (or the youngest, or one with a birthday, etc.) has first choice. 

Teachers can contrive their own methods but the children enjoy variety. The 
procedure then seems fair. 

Once in a group and given a title does not mean that a child has no chance of 
studying a section of the subject in which he has a particular interest or 
knowledge. Splinter groups and cross-groups can be organised and some children 
are capable of contributing to more than one group during the progress of the 
study. 

In the Infant Section as I tried to show in Chapter Five, the children follow 
Environmental Studies in a truer sense of the words. Their work usually follows an 
interest shown by a member, or by members, of the group. Because of the 
children’s immaturity tlie study must be guided more by the teacher, but even at 
-vge hvai ideas oC iheiic own. 'ubiAtiL can. he execmecL A. 

teacher should never have such dear cut ideas on what should be studied that the 
children’s Ideas are suppressed. 

In the Junior Department the children begin to take more responsibility for 
their work. Although many projects in this subject arise from the interest of 
children in the class, more often, for practical reasons, the actual title has to be 
chosen by the teacher. There are several reasons for this; 

1. iftheclass is to bcasked tosetouttodo individual research, it must be on 
a subject on which there is plenty of reference material available. 

2. If the school system demands th^ a syllabus is adhered to. then any. 
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projects developed within Hnviroomental Studies must have themes which 
allow the information in the syllabus to be taught. 

3. Although it is possible to “learn with the children,” a teacher is able to 
contribute much more to a subject in which he has some background 
knowledge and interest. 

The important thing is that having chosen the overall title for the project, the 
teacher must work to see that each individual is able to contribute to and gain as 
much from it as possible. 

I have worked the same projects with different groups of children and had 
completely ditterent results from each. Although tackling the same subjects, I 
rarely present them in the same way. DilfercDt groups of children respond more 
readily to different methods. During 1971-72 I worked with 42 unstreamed boys 
and girls, and within the class there were some very able children. Many were able 
to hold the attention of the class for up to 20 minutes at a time. Several of them 
seemed incapable of producing group efforts. Therefore, after two attempts, I 
decided not to further put them into a position of being compelled to work in this 
manner. 

Work which has been presented in groups at the end of a project was worked at 
individually or in pairs. The work then was put together with the help of a 
member of each group. 1 think there is still some value In this method, because it 
has then been presented to the class as a complete project and the children can 
understand that they ate working together towards one common end. 

When embarking on such studies, a teacher cannot know how long the project 
will take. There can be no time limit set at the beginning and the preparation by 
the teacher must be open-ended and his attitude must be flexible enough to 
accomodate the changes which the children will demand. 

However, the teacher must be able to fu overall aims and keep them in mind so 
that although any directed work is open-ended, the children are not left to 
flounder and become disheartened by the enormity of the information available to 
them. Sometimes the children are unable to go as far as the teacher has visualised 
and it is necessary to terminate earlier than anticipated. At other times the 
interest shown allows for many more aspects to be taken into consideration. 

On Dccassions I have allowed those who wished to do so, to carry on with a topic 
already under way, as well as beginning a new one. Two children working on “The 
Theatre” recently worked for nearly 7 months. On the last day of the school year 
one of them was still busy writing on it 

However, I do think it is important that the subject should not be allowed to 
fade away because some people have completed all they can but others are still 
busy. A definite climax should be striven for and there should be a time when the 
information is gathered and presented in as complete a way as possible. There 
should always be the understanding that a subject is never finished — it can 
always be added to. But for the sake of that particular presentation the children 
should always tty to complete what they set out to do. Tbey should also make it 
clear when there arc open-ended channels which they hope to explore later. 

Presentation Is particularly important in Environmental Studies. If the children 
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arc working along different lines, it helps them if the teacher can guide them back 
to the central theme. This can be done by a wall display to which each group 
contributes from time to time. Attention to this must be brought up by the 
teacher. Although it may seem obviously dear to an adult how the different 
aspects link, it can be very confusing to a child. Time should be taken every few 
days for the children to discuss what they are doing and to enable them to be 
aware of what is happening in other parts of the classroom. It is all too easy for the 
teacher who is in constant touch with each member of the class to forget that some 
children have very little to do with others in the group and are totally unaware of 
what is going on in other groups. 

In a system where there is no set syllabus a teacher would be well advised to find 
out the subjects already studied by the children. (This is best found by consulting 
the past teachers of the group. Sometimes the children are unreliable sources of 
information.) There is usually a record of projects followed by the group in the 
Class Folder but it helps to discuss the aspects of study with the teacher. This is 
only a problem if a teacher has come new to a school and the last teacher of the 
class has (eft. When working in the school the Environmental Studies followed by 
each class are usually noticed by teachers throughout the school, children come 
from other classes in search of information, and of course Uiere is conversation In 
the faculty room. 

Teachers in a system where there is complete ffee choice in Environmental 
Studies usually try to balance the subject matter in projects between those which 
arc historically based and those which are geographically based. Sometimes it is 
possible to combine both equally. 

Next will be a description of the preparation, execution, and presentation of 4 
projects in Environmental Studies. In each of these different ways of working with 
the children will be illustrated, but U is to be noted that any of the methods 
illustrated can be used for each. The children enjoy a varied approach. It is to be 
further noted that much of the tlnished product grows from incidents which occur 
en route. These particular examples worked best for me with the group with which 
I was working at the time. If unsure of (he reaction likely to be shown by the 
children, 1 find it helps to introduce the subject to be studied for discussion. Some 
good ideas can come from the children and the teacher can plan around them. If 
little is forthcoming, the teacher can go ahead as he thinks best bearing in mind 
where interest was shown. 

I expect it has become obvious from the last few sentences that I am not fully 
prepared when I introduce a subject for study. 1 find that if I prepare too much 
beforehand much of my time spent on preparation is wasted. If the children's 
lines of research do not follow one’s own. then much of the planned work is not 
used and having gone to so much trouble it is a great temptation to the teacher to 
structure the children in order to have it usedl 

Whatever the subject, the teacher must acquaint himself with the reference 
material available within the school. The younger and less able children will need 
direction to these. Some will need pictures presented to them with leading 
questions in simple language to help them observe the necessary details, if the 
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reference material is too advanced for the poorer ones, then it is helpful to compile 
some information in alphabetical order in simple language so that the children 
are able to help themselves. They need to leam some dictionary skills and how to 
use reference materials even though much of the work js done for them. I think 
emphasis should always be laid on children writing in their own words and 
drawing their own illustrations, but hard and fast rules cannot be made on this. If 
a child is capable of little original writing, and is a poor reader and writer, then 
there is much to commend in a piece of correct copy writing. This being the case, I 
think it is important that the child should know and understand what he has 
written. Likewise, a child with a severe co-ordination problem will be better 
pleased with a traced illustration, but perhaps should be encouraged to colour in 
the picture for himself. 

Although, as far as possible, t think the children should make decisions about 
how they share the work, how they tackle their assignments, and how they present 
their work, this only comes naturally in a few cases. The teacher is needed to show 
aUeinatives, and to give help when necessary to aid the children in making a 
FARMING 

(a group of38—8 and 9 year olds) 


Farming proves an interesting topic for Junior children as there is usually a 
fascination for living things. Although there is more iirst>hand knowledge 
available to children who live in the countryside, thb is a good example of 
teaching "the unknown" when studying the subject of farming with city children. 

It is usually possible to arrange a visit into some sort of farming area with most 
city children. If this is not a practical proposal, then there arc museums, books 
and models which can be used as second choice. 

Although the Farming Industry is now mechanised and highly efficient and the 
children should recognise this, I see no harm in setting up a classroom farm in the 
traditional manner. While accepting that most farms specialise to make full use 
of their resources, the children can be encouraged to utilise their materials to 
build a traditional "mixed farm." In Britain these are still found as the country* 
side varies considerably within small areas, so a variety of uses are made of the 
natural surroundings. 

This project helps to map the country into areas according to physical features 
and helps the children to understand how these determine the kind of farming 
chosen. With an older group this can be extended world-wide and the children 
can begin to understand the reasons and values of importation and exportation. 
From this project children see evidence of the effect of the Seasons and the 
influence of weather conditions. With this age group I find that beginning with 
basic foods which we eat is a good starting point. Other suggestions such as jam, 
sauces, ice-cream, etc. can be put on one side until they can be fitted into 
categories arising from basic foods. Children can be asked to collect wrappers 
from food which is made from several Ingredients. These will help in 
classification. 

When the information b collected, it is likely that extra factors will be found 
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which can be considered as a part of the whole project, e e : 

Wool ^ 

By-products from pigs. •— manure, fertilizers, etc. 

Suggestions from the children can be roughly divided into the following groups; 
Bread flour — wheat — ARABLE 
Butter I 

Cheese > cows — DAIRY 

Milk ) 

Meat — BEEF CATTLE — leather 
SHEEP 
PIGS 

Eggs ~ POULTRY 

Vegetables — MARKET GARDENING 

Fruits — FRUIT FARMING 

The children can then see that there ore some main channels from which they can 
then work. 

Depending on the number of children in the class, and the centres of interest 
which develop, the following headings can be drawn up on a display board with 
folders in which guide cards and supplementary information can be left for the 
group by the teacher and other members of the class; 

ARABLE FARMING 
DAIRY FARMING 
SHEEP FARMING 
PIGS AND POULTRY 
MARKET GARDENING 
FRUIT FARMING 
FARM ANIMALS 
FARM MACHINERY 

When we study farming, the group looking at Arable farming always plant 
crops and keep charts of growth rale and conditions. 

Until recently, when free milk was supplied to alt junior children by the Gorem- 
menr. the Dairy Farming Group always sav«f the cream from the top of their 
bottles to shake and make butter. This was done in a screw-top jar. It was handed 
round the class and shaken until the butler fat separated (about -15 minutes). Salt 
was then added for taste, was spread onto bread, and tasted by everyone. 

A visit to a dairy can usually be arranged quite easily. 

The Sheep Farming Group is usually able to collect wool from hedges and 
fences in tiie country. (I alwa^-s keep a stock from collections I make on journe)’s 
which take me across the country. Woolen manufacturers ore often cooperative 
about sending samples.) 

If there is suITlcient wool, (he children are able to clean it and card it (using two 
hair-brushes), spin it (usually on a home made spindle — made by using a yarn 
bobbin and a pencil),' and sometimes ezpetimcnt with natural dyes and weave it. 

All these stages of the process can be mounted and ejrplained in writing. 
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Forminc 


I. Decide Inow uou are Fo divide f^e 

Work you con do on khis^u kjeck. 

3. Decide how uou ore Ooino ho presenf 
hh,s work. ^ 3 3 1^ 

3. Moke a mop ho show hhe main sheep - 
forming oreos in 8rihoin, 

Remember ho describe o sheep form. 

Follow hhe life of o sheep. 

How do sheep dogs help ? 

Whoh is dipping" one! "shearing ? 

Rnd ouh os much os you con ond see how 
cleorly you con seh ih ouh. 

Here ore some books ho help you 


Forming bg 


P. 11 —V 


Monor Form 

Shudg Book of Forming. 
Shudying Brihoin . Ch. 8. 



Mrs. Miller 
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Milk 4alctin 

1. Work ou4 +K^ -fofol oF rriilk fokao on :• 
o') Sundoy d) Wednasdoy 

b) Mondovj e) Tfiursdoy g) Soiurdoy 

c) Tuasdo^ F) Friday 

3. On wKic^l doj Wos fba mosf m'llk Fakan ? 

3. Can gou sbovV Ibis in form a lion more cleorly? 
4.. Work oul Ibe waakij -lolol of milk lokeo 
aoeb parson 

b) Mrs. Jonas 0 Miss Moora 

i) Miss Brown rri) Mrs- Block 

j) Miss Smilb Mrs. Jower 

k) Mrs. While o') Mrs. Millar 

5. Who fakes lha mosi milk during iba 
waek F 

S. Draw a graph Fo dtoW fha woaklg lofols. 


Pork Rood. 
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7- Are ^■Ke^e people wKo t’oke -fke 
Same omounV of rriilk during ■i'Ke week? 

Who fakes fke mosf milk on 
Wednesday ? 

'I. Who fakes ffie leasf milk on Ffidoy ? 
IQ. See how many differenf woys you 
con record fhis in-Tormoflon. 



Making butter for the farm project 
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four pigs, two goats, some liens and rabbits. There was also a small Market 
Garden Section. The Junior children were divided into small groups and put into 
the care of the Secondary ones. Wc spent an hour and a half with the animals, 
learning about how they are fed and cared for. The children rode the horse and 
held rabbits which were only 10 days old. 

During the second part of the morning the Secondary children were to spend 
the time in the lecture theatre watching a practical demonstration by a pig 
butcher. The carcasses were those of two pigs reared on the School Farm. They 
had been slaughtered and inspected, and had been returned for butchering. 
Oiildren studying Home Economics were also present. We went along and sat at 
the back. The demonstration took place under lights and the children were 
fascinated. I sat those children whom I thought might be squeamish near me, but 
they were so interested in all that was going on and so unpressed to be In a school 
amongst older children (hat there were no problems. 

This visit came about two-thirds of the way through out work on this project. It 
greatly helped the children by injecting fresh enthusiasm by having seen the 
“real" thing. 

TRANSPORT 

(a group of 45— 9 to 10 years olds) 

This project was prepared for by collecting together pictures of different kinds of 
transportation. 

At first discussion, the children thought of the various methods of transport 
they Used to travel to school. These fell into four categories: 

1. Feet 

2. Bicycle 

3. Car 

4. Bus 

lists were made and some children made graphs of the information and others 
drew pictures. 

From here we went on to list the different methods of transport ever 
experienced by the children. This was more complicated, but we listed named and 
made columns for the different means of transport and checked the appropriate 
columns. Some children had little signs to represent the different items. (Most 
children had had experience of riding in cars and buses, but fewer of trains and 
boats. Only one child had flown.) 

The children had many ideas about which was most exciting, more expensive, 
fastest, noisiest, etc. We discussed some of the reasons behind our Information 
and began to collect material to form a display including drawings, models, 
graphs and books. Together we built up the following diagram. 

For the execution of this particular project, the children divided into 3 main 
groups: 

1. Land 

2. Sea 

3. Air 



Cars 1 V Steorn V Eleciri 

Vans Y I Sonocs Diesel 

Trucks Motorcycles ^ 

Bicuclas. 
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History Shipbuildino Bdloons 

of sti'ps ^ ^ -t Alrsfilps 
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Having had class discussions on the early forms of transport and development of 
power, the children grouped themselves within these three main groups. Having 
drawn up the various aspects of each section, they checked with the teacher to see 
if they had left out anything which could be incorporated. 

From the children's lists, cards were sent out which were put on the display 
board. Each child checked the items lie or she wished to tackle (one at a time) so 
that there were not too many overlaps. 

Each group had a folder into which were put finished pieces of work. Various 
sub-groups kept folders into which were put unfinished work so that the papers 
were not mis-laid or spoilt before the children came back to them. 

Some children elected to make individual books on one aspect of the subject. 
e.g.; 

The History of the Wheel 

Sailing Ships 

The Wright Brothers 

It is the responsibility of the teacher to see that each child tackles some written 
work and some artistic work. If left to their own devices, children will choose what 
comes most easily to them and only what they enjoy. However, In this kind of 
work, they can often be persuaded to tackle things they find more diflicult 
because they can see the task in relationship to what they are doing from choice. 
Eg., a child who has a flair for modelling and littie interest in writing will write 
more enthuslasticaily if asked to write about the model and how it was made for 
the display. 

Likewise a child who thinks he cannot draw or paint can sometimes enjoy trying 
to copy a picture to help illustrate information be has been thrilled to discover. 

It is often thought that children will more readily draw than write, but this is 
not so. Children should have every opportunity to develop both skills and 
although one is usually developed to a higher standard than the other, neither 
should be allowed to be completely disregarded. Usually it Is a matter of 
confidence building and, with drawing, improvement is a direct response to 
practice. 

There must be quiet times when children can concentrate on the content of 
their writing but most of us to-day have to become used to working against some 
background disturbance. Children seem to manage this very well but I think there 
should be at least part of each day when quiet prevails and children consciously 
find occupations which will not disturb others. 

This kind of organisation depends entirely on the teacher, but I find, that in 
order to check that individuals ate working a balanced pro^amrac in 
Environmental Studies, the children must have some idea of the organisation :md 
know how much is expected of them. This cannot be the same for each child, 
therefore a careful check must be msdetocasore that children are not themselves 
setting standards lower than those they can attain. (In my experience, this kind of 
work often results in children setting and achieving standards bqond those of 
which they think they are capable.) By having a quiet time with everyone in a 
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certain place and working individually, the teacher has an opportunity of getting 
around, talking to the children, and giving assistance where it is needed. 

At times during a project of this s«e, the teacher is needed to help in presenting 
work in some sort of order. From time to time the children in each group need to 
gather their facts together to sec where there arc gaps. Although they should never 
be discouraged from going as far as possible in their research, a teacher 
sometimes has to step in to re*difect them or they become overwhelmed by 
complicated information and the enormity of the subject. 

The teacher is important as a mediator as he can see where one group can be of 
help to another with reference material, etc. 

At the end of a project 1 discuss the presentation with each group. I think that 
each child should be involved in the final presentation. For some children this 
means overcoming the fear of speaking out before a group. If they can master this 
fear among their peers, it is easier for them in the future. Most groups of young 
children need adult help before this kind of presentation. They need to be 
prepared on such things as: 

1. Not holding up items for inspection which are too small to be seen by more 
than the few children at the front. 

2. Speaking clearly. 

3. To speak about what they have found out and where and how they found 
U — not just to read the items. 

4. ToattempttointerestthechUdrenin the work so that they will look at the 
displays and read the books which have been produced. 

The teacher must usually choose a member of the group who mil round off the 
presentation so that the group giving the report. does not fade away into 
embarassed silence, or worse still, nervous giggling. 

As the children gain confidence they become more efficient at this type of work 
but at first the work-load fails mainly on the teacher. During a year with this age 
group more and more of the responsibility can be shouldered by the children 
themselves. 

It is comparatively easy to arrange visits in connection with a topic of this kind. 
The least complicated field trip b to the nearest main road where a tratfic census 
can be carried out. 

A ride on a double decker bus is not difficult to organise in a city or town in 
Great Britain and wc often use trains to take us on longer excursions. 

Last year to widen our experiences in the line of transport we spent one morning 
in a pleasure cruiser on a canal in an Inland Waterway System, and another at the 
East Midland Airport where we took a 35 minute ride in a D.C. 9. 

No one could dispute the enjoyment and excitement obtained from these two 
trips, and the amount of work the children produced when back in the classroom 
was ample reward for the time and energy spent in organising them. 

In connection with the Air Trip, the children made air tickets and cards for 
their baggage. We built an airport and learned about Air Traffic Control, ground 
procedures, etc. 




Some diildrcn bought construction kits of airplanes and built and painted them. 
These we hung from the ceiling in the classroom. 

This year, 1972*J97J, J have a student teacher working with the class and 
sludging Transport <10-11 years olds). We plan to take the children to a local 
Tramway Museum. 

Quite incidentally, we received a notification that British Rail was organising 
an excursion to Southampton to visit the ship. Q.E.2. on June 9tb. This could not 
have come at a more comeoicot time. We took 45 children (3 stafO on the 
excursion. The cost of the whole day to the children was under $5.00 (the staff 
went free of charge.) 

We had a Private Coach from school to the Railway Station. We left school at 
I.IS a.ra. and ttie TiaVn^eft at ft.t© a.m, Tnere was a VyaWVi 

car on the train and restrooms at the end of each carriage. As this was an 
excursion train we travelled a round-about route. The distance from Nottingham 
to Southampton is 158 miles, but (ravelliug via London the Journey took 4'/i 
hours. Circling London we were able to notice well-known buildings on the skjline 
and once to the west of the city, the children were delighted to watch the activity 
around Heathrow Airport, and we whiled away the fast hour by eating packed 
lunches. 

We had boarding cards fortheship and waited In the Departure Lounge before 
boarding. This was all that was needed to spark (he inia^nations of the children. 
Many of them were pleased to pretend that they were about to sail to New York. I 
must admit I could have easily convinced myself. 
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certain place and working individually, the teacher has an opportunity of getting 
around, talking to the children, and giving assistance where it is needed. 

At times during a project of this size, the teacher is needed to help in presenting 
work in some sort of order. From time to time the children in each group need to 
gather their facts together to see where there arc gaps. Although they should never 
be discouraged from going as far as possible in their research, a teacher 
sometimes has to step in to re-direct them or they become overwhelmed by 
complicated information and the enormity of the subject. 

The teacher is important as a mediator as he can see where one group can be of 
help to another with reference material, etc. 

At the end of a project I discuss the presentation with each group. 1 think that 
each child should be involved in the final presentation. For some children this 
means overcoming the fear ofspeaking out before a group. If they can master this 
fear among their peers, it is easier for them in the future. Most groups of young 
children need adult help before this kind of presentation. They need to be 
prepared on such things as: 

1. Not holding up items for inspection which are too small to be seen by more 
than the few children at the front. 

2. Speaking clearly. 

3. To speak about what they have found out and where and how they found 
it — not just to read the items. 

4. To attempt to interest the children in the work so that they will look at the 
displays and read the books which have been produced. 

The teacher must usually choose a member of the group who will round off the 
presentation so that the group giving the report does not fade away into 
embatassed silence, ot worse still, nervous giggling. 

As the children gain confidence they become more efficient at this type of work 
but at first the work-load falls mainly on the teacher. During a year with this age 
group more and more of the responsibility can be shouldered by the children 
themselves. 

It is comparatively easy to arrange visits in connection with a topic of this kind. 
The least complicated field trip is to the nearest main road where a traffic census 
can be carried out. 

A ride on a double decker bus is not difficult to organise in a city or town in 
Great Britain and we often use trains to take us on longer excursions. 

Last year to widen our experiences in the line of transport we spent one morning 
in a pleasure cruiser on a canal in an Inland Waterway System, and another at the 
East Midland Airport where we took a 35 minute ride in a D.C. 9. 

No one could dispute the enjoyment and excitement obtained from these two 
trips, and the amount of work the children produced when back in the classroom 
was ample reward for the time and energy spent in organising them. 

In connection with the Air Trip, the children made air tickets and cards for 
their baggage. We built an airport and learned about Air Traffic Control, ground 
procedures, etc. 
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Fifteen minutes later we returned to the classroom and she handed round dried 
seaweed for them to taste. After this she opened her calligraphy set and began to 
work the ittk-sUck into water. While she did this, she explained to the watching 
children that this kind of brush writing is an ancient art and that she would work 
on hand-made paper. She also told the class that when boys and girls learn this 
skill in school in Japan, they are taught to be silent in order to collect their 
thoughts and concentration. Something in the gentle voice seemed to have 
hypnotised my normally exuberant group. There was a silence 1 had never before 
experienced in the classroom. The children were fascinated. After ten minutes 
Mrs. W — left the children to try for themselves while she set out origami paper 
for others to fold. There was enough for cver>-one. The afternoon ended with Mrs. 
W — singing a Japanese lullaby. There was a moment's silence before 
spontaneous applause. 

A week later, in reply to our thank you letter, came a Japanese Calendar with 
large coloured photographs. 

It was about this time that the second coincidence occurred. 

The pamphlets for the Radio Music Programme arrived and the study for the 
Summer Term was to be Hagoromo, a setting of a Japanese Noh Play. 

The children followed the broadcasts with the help of a pamphlet containing 
music, verse and illustrations. With these, the children could sing the choruses 
and accompany with instruments. Later they were able to act out some of the 
dialogue and make up dances and mime. 

The story told of fishermen who could llnd no fish and met up with a spirit who 
telis them that the cloak of the wind, Hagoromo, belongs to her and cannot be 
understood by men. 

The children were able to follow simple accompaniments on recorders, 
glockenspiel and x)’Iophones and make rhythms with unpitched percussion. They 
were encouraged by the broadcaster to experiment with their own 
accompaniments. 

The end result was suitable for performance to the school audience and their 
friend, Mrs. W — . 

By this time the children were learning more and more about the life of these 
colourful people of the Orient. 

To help wUh their understanding of facts, and use of strange words, 1 made a 
board game for the children. 

There is a map of Japan and a winding path around the boards ending with a 
picture of the Ginza in Tokyo. The path is divided into squares, some of which are 
blocked out and others cross-hatched. There are pictures stuck on to correspond 
with the block-out squares with instructions beside, e.g. Paddy Fields, Stop to 
watch work. Miss 2 turns. The Golden Pavillion, Climb to the top, Miss a turn, 
etc. The idea of the game is for three to four players to shake a dice and travel with 
counters to the capital, Tokyo. Sometimes there is a choice of ways with an 
identical number of hazards. On cross-hatched squares, the children have to take 
a Chance Card. On these are printed questions connected with their studies. e.g.; 
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What are the wooden shoes called? 

How high is Mount Fuji? 

The answers to these questions are on the back of the card so that children nho do 
not know them can learn them. The penal^ for not knowing the correct answer is 
to miss a turn. New cards are added from time to time. 

This type of activity seemed to help reinforce the facts learned by the children. 
The display which developed from this study was particularly decorative with 
the Origami work and models. Some of the Japanese folk tales intrigued the 
children and the illustrations enhanced thdr work. 


THE THEATRE 

(Project taken with 34 — 11 year olds) 

Children love acting and each year there is some drama performed as part of the 
School Concert. 

One girl In the class was an avid reader and had begun to take an interest in 
William Shakespeare. During a class discussion she said wistfully how much she 
would like to visit Stratford-upon-Avon. 

TJie discussion was expanded and the children showed an interest in the theatre 
in the Elizabethan Period. We decided to find out all we could about the Theatre. 

The children were given a week to find information and I wrote the various 
theatres throughout the country: 


The Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 

The Nottingham Playhouse 

The Royal Opera House, Convent Garden 

The Mermaid Theatre, London 

The Yvonne Amaud Theatre 

The Haymarket, London. 

One of the children decided to write to the British 

(B.B.C.) to find out about dramatic productions for radio an ® 

collected post cards of Greek and Roman Theatres, and 

strolling players performed prior to and during the Eliza e 

Modem Theatres. ' . . r ihr-afres c-r. 

We made a display from the information received design, 

post-cards, sheets on the history of the theatres, pictures of co 
programmes and tickets. 3 plain 

Each child had a plain paper book of between 10 
coloured card cover. These were entitled, “The Sto^ 0 . r^j-jjjnedyaod 
children decorated the covers and many chose to use the m World of 

^ragedy, having discovered that these were the symbols u / 

At the beginning of each lesson 1 would read Lwren would add any 
different stage in the development of the theatre. The c 
relevant information they had on this subject The chu f ■ learned- 

and with their own illustrations, prepared notebooks on w 
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We were on board this magnificent piece of modern design for just over two 
hours. We were guided on our way by stewardesses and were walking nearly all the 
time. In every lounge and cabin we tested the chairs and beds and the eyes of the 
children grew larger and larger. 

Such remarks echoed thoughout the tour as, “Coo. isn’t it big?” 

“I can’t believe that there’s water down therel” 

“Isn’t it posh?" 

“I’m going to save and save to come on here." 

The children happily snapped pictures with their cameras and fell eagerly on 
the post cards and souvenirs which were for sale. Not one of the children was 
disappointed. Even one boy who had travelled extensively around the world 
had not been on a ship so large before. Their enthusiasm was delightful. 

We then took a trip around The Solent on a small cruiser and sailed beneath 
the bows of the ship. We were fortunate enough to be in Southampton when there 
were 14 ships of a fair size in dock. We drank our tea on the pier and watched the 
activity of the docks before returning to the train at 5.45 p.m. 

We arrived back in Nottingham at 10.30 p.m. where the children were met by 
parents. As they scrambled from the train the children’s cheeks were flushed and 
thek eyes bright. This and the comments of appreciation from the parents made 
the day seem very worthwhile. 

On return to the classroom the children were anxious to discuss all they had 
seen. Many had noticed minute details and some of the art work was excellent. 

Apart from the academic results this was an experience which will remain with 
these children for a very long time. They now follow information on shipping with 
avid interest and they have an understanding of a life which before was unknown 
to them. They were amazed to learn that a pent-house accommodation was being 
prepared because there were people who wanted more luxurious service than that 
provided in fust-class. 

I know that similar tours can be made over Boeing 747’s and although this visit 
can only be made if the school is relatively near an airport, some visit of this kind 
can usually be made in connection with this project. 


JAPAN 

{.gmup of 42 — 10 years olds) 

CHiis is a study of one particular country which can be made with a class. This 
kind of study can be made about any country, but 1 find that one which has an 
entirely dilTerent culture from that of the children’s has greater appeal.) 

This study was tackled in yet another way. First we studied maps to recognise 
the islands of Japan. The children enjoyed turning their tongues around the 
names of Hokkaido, Honshu, Kyushu and Shikoku. At the time of this study the 
Winter Olympics were being held in Sapporo, so the children were in daily contact 
with Japan on radio and television. We learned to recognise Japan on a World 
Map. on the Globe and m relation to her near neighbours. 
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I read the chUdren a book entitled.“Tlie Yoaag 
the story of two English children who lived for a year in Japan. It is 
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Fifteen minutes later we returned to the classroom and she handed round dried 
seaweed for them to taste. After this she opened her calligraphy set and began to 
work the ink-stick into water. While she did this, she explained to the watching 
children that this kind of brush writing is an ancient art and that she would work 
on hand-made paper. She also told the class that when boys and girls leam this 
skill in school in Japan, they are taught to be silent in order to collect their 
thoughts and concentration. Something in the gentle voice seemed to have 
hypnotised my normally exuberant group. There was a silence I had never before 
experienced in the classroom. The children were fascinated. After ten minutes 
Mrs. W — left the children to try for themselves while she set out origami paper 
for others to fold. There was enough for everyone- The afternoon ended with Mrs. 
W — singing a Japanese lullaby- There was a moment’s silence before 
spontaneous applause. 

A week later, in reply to our thank you letter, came a Japanese Calendar with 
large coloured photographs. 

It was about this time that the second coincidence occurred. 

The pamphlets for the Radio Music Programme arrived and the study for the 
Summer Term was to be Hagoromo, a setting of a Japanese Noh Play. 

The children followed the broadcasts with the help of a pamphlet containing 
music, verse and illustrations. With these, the children could sing the choruses 
and accompany with instruments. Later they were able to act out some of the 
dialogue and make up dances and mime. 

The story told of fishermen who could find no fish and met up with a spirit who 
tells them that the cloak of the wind, Hagoromo, belongs to her and cannot be 
understood by men. 

The children were able to follow simple accompaniments on recorders, 
glockenspiel and xylophones and make rhythms with unpitched percussion. They 
were encouraged by the broadcaster to experiment with their own 
accompaniments. 

The end result was suitable for pecfortnance to the school audience and their 
friend, Mrs. W — . 

By this time the children were learning more and more about the life of these 
colourful people of the Orient 

To with undmtanding of facts, and use of strange words, 1 made a 

board game for the children. 

There is a map of Japan and a winding path around the boards ending with a 
picture of the Ginza in Tokyo. The path is divided into squares, some of which are 
blocked out and others cross-hatched. There are pictures stuck on to correspond 
with the block-out squares with instructions beside, e.g. Paddy Fields, Stop to 
watch work, Miss 2 turns. The Golden ParilHon, Climb to the top. Miss a turn, 
etc. The idea of the game is for three to four players to shake a dice and travel with 
counters to the capital, Tokyo. Sometimes there is a choice of ways with an 
identical number of hazards. On cross-hatched squares, the children have to take 
a Chance Card. On these arc printed questions connected with their studies, e.g.: 
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What are the wooden shoes calledf 
How high b Mount Fuji? 

The answers to these questions are on the back of the card so that chUdren who do 
not know them can learn them. The penalty for not knowing the correct answer is 
to miss a turn. New cards arc added from time to time. 

This type of activity seemed to help reinforce the facts learned by the children. 
The display which developed from this study was particularly decorative with 
the Origami work and models. Some of the Japanese folk tales intrigued the 
children and the illustrations enhanced their work. 

THETHEATRE 

(Project taken with 34 — IJ year olds) 

Children love acting and each year there is some drama performed as part of the 
School Concert. 

One girl in the class was an avid reader and had begun to take an interest in 
William Shakespeare. During a class discussion she said wistfully how much she 
would like to visit Stratford-upon-Avon. 

ITie discussion was e.vpanded and the children showed an Interest in the theatre 
in the Elizabethan Period. We decided (o find out all we could about the Tlieatre. 

The children were given a week to find Information and 1 wrote the various 
theatres throughout the country: 

The Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 

The Nottingham Playhouse 

The Royal Opera House, Convent Carden 

The Mermaid Theatre, London 

The Yvonne Arnaud Theatre 

The Haymarket, London. 

One of the children decided to write to the British Broadcasting Corporation 
(B.B.C.) to find out about dramatic productions for radio and television, Wc 
collected post cards of Greek and Roman Theatres, Inns with courtyards where 
stroUiDg players performed prior to and during the Elizabethan Period, and 
Modern Theatres. 

We made a display from the iofonnaHon received from theatres, e,g- 
post-eards, sheets on the hbtory of the theatres, pictures of costume design, 
programmes and tickets. 

Each child had a plain paper book of between 10 and IS pages in a plain 
coloured card cover. These were entitled, "Tbc Story of the Theatre." The 
children decorated the covers and many chose to use the masks of Comedy and 
Tragedy, having discovered that these were the symbols used by the World of 
Drama. 

At (he beginning of each lesson I would read and tell the children about a 
different stage in the development of the theatre. The cliildren would add any 
relevant information they had on this subject The ehildreo. In their own words 
and with their own illustrations, prepaid notebooks on what they had learned. 
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This put the responsibility for the amount produced onto the individual. During 
“free choice" periods during the week or at any other time when the children were 
able they could continue and add to their work. 

We divided the work into: 

1. Theatres of the Ancient Greeks and Romans 

(Some of the children made copies of masks used in these times.) 

2. The Middle Ages 

3. The Guild Plays 

Most interest was shown in this section. Children learned how the crafts- 
men, such as shepherds, bakers and weavers were each responsible for 
performing one of the cycle of plays performed on the Feast Day of Corpus 
Christi. Each guild (clubs to which the craftsmen belonged) was respon- 
sible for a particular story. For example, in the ancient city of York, the 
Shipwright’s Guild was responsible for the story of Noah and the Ark; the 
Barbers acted lohn the Baptist, and the Goldsmiths took the part of the 
Three Kings. These plays were known as "Mystery Plays", performed on 
carts (called pageants) which were dragged from one part of the town to 
the next. The feast of Corpus Christi was a holiday and the people of the 
town gathered at vantage points to watch a play which would then be 
trundled to another part of town and another wheeled into its place. In 
this way, during the course of the day. the people would see the cycle of 
plays performed each on its own cart. 

One child brought to school a shoe box and transformed it into a 
"pageant." He turned the box upside down and cut out one side, fixed a 
wire across and sewed curtains for the section where the actors changed. 
He fixed four cardboard wheels at the comers. He then cut four strips of 
stiff card which he pushed through the comers of the box to rise about six 
inches above the "platform." Onto this he balanced the lid of the shoe- 
box. He amd a friend cut a friU to go round, some steps were made and cut 
out models for the scene of (he Shepherd’s Play. 

This caught the imagination of the children and some looked up the 
complete list of guilds and plays. The class worked in pairs and we soon 
had a complete cycle of pageants. The biggest problem was storage — we 
had to take over the display area in the main corridor for a time. The 
children then set to and wrote out the Bible stories shown and displayed 
those on zig-zag folders beside the pageants. 

The forty-eight plays from the York cycle have been translated into 
modem English and are acted every fourth year in the City of York and 
many children became so interested that they visited them in 1973. 

4. Shakespeare 

The tourist centre in Stratford-upon-Avon was able to provide many 
postcards of the Bard and the Shakespeare properties and we bought cut- 
out models of some of the properties and the Globe Theatre and 
assembled them in the classroom. 
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The Memorial Theatre provided us with information, past 
programmes, and pictures of famous actors and actresses in costume. 

The children looked up sitoplifled stories of some of the better known 
Shakespeare Plays, 

We arranged a Field Trip to Stratford for April 27th. This being the 
week after Shakespeare's birthday we knew that the town would be festive 
but not too busy. 

At this point 1 began to read aseriat story, called “Brother Dusty Feet” by 
Rosemary Sutcliffe, which tells the story of a boy who runs away to join a 
band of strolling players. 

The children enjoyed hearing about the cost of theatre going in those 
days, the production of sound effects, sod the behaviour of the audience. 

5. The 'Commedia DelT Arte 

The Italian players who introduced Pulchinella and Harlequine and 
Columbine. 

The children followed this with research into “Punch and Judy" shows 
and English Pantomime and all its traditions. 

6. Modem Theatre, Television and Cinema 

When w’e had completed these topics I made a set of nork cards oa each 
main item we had studied. e.g.: 

Explain who these people were and how they acted the plays. 

Find a way to set up your own model characters in this play so that you 

can act it 

Write a short version of the story of Harlequin and Columbine. 

Explain each character. 

During the “lazzi", or short interval, there was another form of 

entertainment. 

Write about this and draw some pictures. 

The children cut the figures out of stiff card and mounted them on long strips 
of cardboard so that they could be pushed on and off a table sized cardboard 
stage. 

They made a poster advertising the play with immacuiate drawings of the 
characters around the edge. 

They enlarged the story and wrote out scripts. The finished performance was 
enjoyed by the rest of the cfass. 

The group doing the Music Halls had a similar idea and went further in 
dropping down background scenery. 

■ Two boys of average ability went to endless pains on the presentation of how a 
television drama reaches us in our homes. They made drawings and diagrams 
showing the work of the technicians and the details of how a television camera 
works. 

THE SIX WIVES OF HENRY VJII 

The biggest success was obtained by two girls who came and said, “Wc don't 
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This put the responsibility for the amount produced onto the individual. During 
"free choice” periods during the week or at any other lime when the children were 
able they could continue and add to their work. 

We divided the work into: 

1. Theatres of the Ancient Creeks and Romans 

ISome of the children made copies of masks used in these limes.) 

2. The Middle Ages 

3. The Guild Plays 

Most interest was shown in this section. Children learned how the crafts* 
men, such as shepherds, bakers and weavers were each responsible for 
performing one of the cycle of plays performed oh the Feast Day of Corpus 
Christ!. Each guild (clubs to which the craftsmen belonged) was respon* 
sible for a particular story. For example, in the ancient city of York, the 
Shipwright's Guild was responsible for the story of Noah and the Ark; the 
Barbers acted John the Baptist, and the Goldsmiths took the part of the 
Three Kings. These plays were known as "Mystery Plays”, performed on 
carts (called pageants) which were dragged from one part of the town to 
the next. The feast of Corpus Christ! was a holiday and the people of the 
town gathered at vantage points to watch a play which would then be 
trundled to another part of town and another wheeled into its place. In 
this way. dutitvg the course of the day, the people would see the cycle of 
plays performed each on its own cart. 

One child brought to school a shoe box and transformed it into a 
"pageant.” He turned the box upside down and cut out one side, fixed a 
wire across and sewed curtains for the section where the actors changed. 
He fixed four cardboard wheels at the comers. He then cut four strips of 
stiff card which he pushed through the comers of the box to rise about six 
inches above the "platform.” Onto this he balanced the lid of the shoe- 
box. He and a friend cut a frill to go round, some steps were made and cut 
out models for the scene of the Shepherd's Play. 

This caught the imagination of the children and some looked up the 
complete list of guilds and plays. The class worked in pairs and we soon 
had a complete cycle of pageants. The biggest problem was storage — we 
had to take over the display area in the main corridor for a time. The 
children then set to and wrote out the Bible stories shown and displayed 
those on zig-zag folders beside the pageants. 

The forty-eight plays from the York cycle have been translated into 
modern English and are acted every fourth year in the City of York and 
many children became so interested that they visited them in 1973. 

4. Shakespeare 

The tourist centre in Stratford-upon-Avon was able to provide many 
postcards of the Bard and the Shakespeare properties and we bought cut- 
out models of some of the properties and the Globe Theatre and 
assembled them in the classroom. 
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The ^^emo^^al Theatre provided us witli informationi past 
programtncs, and pictures of famous actors and actresses in costume. 

The children looked up simplified stories of some of the better known 
Shakespeare Plays. 

We arranged a Field Trip to Stratford for April 27th. This being the 
week after Shakespeare’s birthday we knew that the town would be festive 
but not too busy. 

At this point 1 began to read aserial story, called "Brother Dusty Feet” by 
Rosemary SutclUfe, which tells the story of a boy who runs away to join a 
band of strolling players. 

The children enjoyed hearing about the cost of theatre going in those 
days, the production of sound effects, and the behaviour of the audience. 

5. The ’Contmedia Dell' Arte 

The Italian players who introduced Pulchmella and HarJcquinc and 
Columbine. 

The children followed this with research into "Punch and Judy" shows 
and English Pantomime and all its traditions. 

6. iWorfem Theatre, Television and Cinema 

When we had completed these topics I made a set of work cards on each 
main item we had studied, e.g.: 

Explain who these people were and how they acted the plays. 

Find a way to set up your own model characters In this play so that you 
. can act it. 

Write a short version of the story of Harlequin and Columbine. 
Explain each character. 

During the "lazzi", or short inten-al, there was another form of 
entertainment. 

Write about this and draw some pictures. 

The children cut the figures out of stiff card and mounted them on long strips 
of cardboard so that they could be pushed on and off a table sized cardboard 
stage. 

They made a poster advertising the play with immaculate drawings of the 
characters around the edge. 

They enlarged the story and wrote out scripts. The finished performance was 
enjoyed by the rest of the class. 

The group doing the Music Halls had a similar idea and went further in 
dropping down background scenery. 

Two boys of average ability went to endless pains on the presentation of how a 
television drama reaches us in our homes. They made drawings and diagrams 
showing the work of the technicians and the details of how a television camera 
works. 

THE SIX WIVES OF HENRY Vlil 

The biggest success was obtained by two girls who came and said, "We don't 
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want to do any of the things on the cards. Can we do “The Six Wives of Henry 
VIII?” 

I will admit I was dubious. The B.B.C. Television Series had been shown on one 
channel which could, at any time, only be seen in limited parts of the country. 
Then it was being shown on Sunday evenings on the main channel. We had seen 
“Catherine of Aragon” the night before. The programmes finished quite late and 
I doubted that these children would see all the programmes. 

What did they mean by “do”? I thought that they would just write about the 
programmes they saw and they thought this was an easy option. How I under- 
estimated these two little girlsl 

I jotted down some of the items which came up as we talked about it, e.g. 
costumes, historical events, language and scenery. 

Anne and Debra went to endless pains over this project Each Monday would 
see them arriving at school with all the daily papers they could gather. The cut out 
the reviews of the programme to iUustrate their work. Many magazines produced 
articles on the cast, none of which seemed to escape these two. 

They then asked for school notepaper to write to the Stately Homes mentioned 
in the programmes. They found out where the portraits of the six queens were and 
wrote to obtain postcard reproductions. They even wrote to Her Majesty the 
Queen to see If they could gain any information on the Royal Predecessors. They 
wrote to the B.B.C. for extra information. 

The children received replies to all their letters and some of them were 
charming. The one we really treasured was from Lord Gavin Astor of Hever 
Castle (home of Anne Bole>7i). He wrote a personal letter wishing the children 
every success with their project and enclosing a coloured picture guide to his 
home. The children were delighted. 

The book grew and the class became more and more interested in the history of 
the time of Henry VIII. The school became involved because the Head Principal 
began presenting the girls with their mail in Morning Assembly. He jokM that 
they received more than he didi 

They found a typical menu of the time and also learned that Henry VIII is 
thought by some to have written the folk tune “Greensleeves.” They found some 
manuscript paper and copied the tune. 

They made a “Diary of Events” in the reign of Henry VIII and added it to an 
envelope in the folder. 

As well as detailed studies on the characters portrayed, they wrote about the 
people playing the parts and made drawings of the costumes, drew maps showing 
the houses of the six queens, and Henry's travels at war. They stuck the 
reproductions of portraits beside the postcards of the queens in series. 

The finished prc^uct was presented to me at the end of the school year and it is 
a piece of work 1 shall always treasure, lo return I had copies printed for the two 
children. They couldn’t understand why I preferred the pencilled copy to the 
typed one! 

Many of the children watched some of the programmes but only six of them saw 
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all the series. I took those six to London on the train to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum to see the display of costumes used for the series. The children were 
fascinated to see the various sizes in the costumes of the King. Music from the 
series was played and at the end of the gallery were standing wax models of the 
King and his six wives in realistic pose before a window in the Palace. 

From this journey came yet more work from these children, their imaginations 
having been triggered anew by what they saw. 

During this time Anne began a new Jong story book. She called It “The Si* 
Brides.” She wrote S4 pages on the lives of the six wives, told by a maid who came 
from Spain with Catherine of Aragon when she arrived to marry Prince Arthur. 
(She must have been an excellent maid for she passed from one queen to the next 
and outlived the first hvel) Shortage of time forced Anne to terminate her story 
with ill health being the cause of her return to Spain to spend her last days with 
her family. The time was 3.45 on the last day of the school year and the last day 
Anne would be in Primary Schooll 

FIELD TRIP TO STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 
Stratford-upon-Avon is 73 miles S.W. of Nottingham. We hired a coach and lefr 
school at 8.45 a.m. We mode ooe stop for rest-rooms and arrived at Anne 
Hatheway's Cottage just outside Stratford shortly before 11.00 a.m. 

The gardens ate laid out as they would have been in Shakespeare's time and the 
children enjoyed the plants.some of which they had never seen before. They also 
enjoyed seeing the old house with low beams and old fashioned furniture. 

We travelled from there to a Parking Lot near the Memorial Theatre. We met 
the House Manager at the Stage Door. He Is a young roan who is keen to 
encourage young people to take an interest in the Theatre. He had written saying 
that he would show the children the inside of the theatre during the lunch hour. 

There was to be a matinee of Henry V during the afternoon and the children 
were allowed on stage. They could sit on the throne and hold the swords. This 
thrilled them. The house lights were dimmed so that the children could imagine 
what it is like to play on a lighted stage. The more imaginative immediately lost 
themselves in a dream world. We went behind the scenes and saw the traps and 
Rghtiwg aicaagements. Many children came away looking forward to their first 
visit to a production in the future. 

We then ate packed lunches on the bank of the river and walked through the 
town to Shakespeare’s birthplace passing the school attended by William 
Shakespeare. 

Before leaving school we had studied maps of Stratford so that the children 
knew where they were going. They had seen pictures of llie Shakespeare 
Properties and had items to look out for. As alwa>’5, the children had been 
reminded that they must always walk (oot run), not touch anything on display, 
and ask permission before leaving the group for any reason. 

As usual on journeys with older children, they are asked to look for various 
landmarks on the outward journey to check when they see them and write down 
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want to do any of the things on the cards. Can wc do “The Six Wives of Henry 
VIII?" 

I will admit I was dubious. The B.B.C. Television Series had been shown on one 
channel which could, at any time, only be seen in limited parts of the country. 
Then it was being shown on Sunday evenings on the main channel. We had seen 
“Catherine of Aragon” the night before. The programmes finished quite late and 
I doubted that these children would see all the programmes. 

What did they mean by “do”? I thought that they would just write about the 
programmes they saw and they thought this was an easy option. How I under- 
estimated these two little girls! 

I jotted down some of the items which came up as we talked about it, e.g. 
costumes, historical events, language and scenery. 

Anne and Debra went to endless pains over this project Each Monday would 
see them arriving at school with all the daily papers they could gather. The cut out 
the reviews of the programme to illustrate their work. Many magazines produced 
articles on the cast, none of which seemed to escape these two. 

They then asked for school notepaper to write to the Stately Homes mentioned 
in the programmes. They found out where the portraits of the six queens were and 
wrote to obtain postcaM reproductions. They even wrote to Her Majesty the 
Queen to see if they could gain any information on the Royal Predecessors. They 
wrote to the B.B.C. for extra information. 

The children received replies to alt their letters and some of them were 
charming. The one we really treasured was from Lord Gavin Astor of Hever 
Castle (home of Anne Boleyn). He wrote a personal letter wishing the children 
every success with their project and enclosing a coloured picture guide to his 
home. The children were delighted. 

The book grew and the class became more and more interested in the history of 
the time of Henry VIU. The school became involved because the Head Principal 
began presenting the girls with their mail in Morning Assembly. He joked that 
they received more than he did! 

They found a typical menu of the time and also learned that Henry VIH is 
thought by some to have written the folk tune “Greenslecves.” They found some 
manuscript paper and copied the tune. 

They made a “Diary of Events" in the reign of Henry VIU and added it to an 
envelope in the folder, 

As well as detailed studies on the characters portrayed, they wrote about the 
people playing the parts and made drawings of the costumes, drew maps showing 
the houses of the six queens, and Henry’s travels at war. They stuck the 
reproductions of portraits beside the postcards of the queens in the series. 

The finished product was presented tome at the end of the school year and it is 
a piece of work I shall always treasure. In return I had copies printed for the two 
children. They couldn’t understand why I preferred the pencilled copy to the 
typed one! 

Many of the children watched some of the programmes but only six of them saw 
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all the series. I took those six to London on the train to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum to see the display of costumes used for the series. The children were 
fascinated to see the various sizes in the costumes of the King. Music from the 
series was played and at the end of the gallery were standing wax models of the 
King and his six wives in realistic pose before a window in the Palace. 

From this journey came yet more work from these children, their imaginations 
having been triggered anew by what they saw. 

During this time Anne began a new long story book. She called It "The Six 
Brides.’* She wrote 54 pages on the lives of the six wives, told by a maid who came 
from Spain with Catherine of Aragon when she arrived to marry Prince Arthur. 
(She must have been an excellent maid for she passed from one queen to the next 
and outlived the first fivel) Shortage of lime forced Anne to terminate her story 
with ill health being the cause of her return to Spain to spend her last days with 
her family. The time was 3.45 on the last day of the school year and the last day 
Anne would be in Primary Schooll 

FIELD TIUP TO STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 


Stratford-upon-Avon is 73 miles 5.W. of Nottingham. Vfe hired a coach and led 
school at 8.45 a.m. We made one stop for rest-rooms and arrived at Anne 
Hatheway’s Cottage just outside Stratford shortly before 11.00 a.m. 

The gardens are laid out as they would have been In Shakespeare’s time and the 
children enjoyed the plants,some of which they had never seen before. They also 
enjoyed seeing the old house with low beams and old fashioned furniture. 

We travelled from there to a Parking Lot near (he Memorial Theatre. VVe met 
the House Manager at the Stage Door. He is a young man who is keen to 
encourage young people to take an interest in the Theatre. He had written saying 
that he would show the children the inside of the theatre during the lunch hour. 

There was to be a matinee of Henry V during the afternoon and Uie children 
were allowed on stage. They could sit on the throne and hold the swords. This 
thrilled them. The house lights were dimmed so that the children could imagine 
what it is like to play on a lighted stage. The more imaginative immediately lost 
themselves in a dream world. We went behind the scenes and saw the traps and 
lighting arrangements. Many children came away looking forward to their first 
visit to a production in the future. 

We then ale packed lunches on the bank of the river and walked through the 
town to Shakespeare’s birthplace passing the school attended by William 


Shakespeare. , 

Before leaving school wc had studied maps of Stratford so that the children 
knew where they were going. They had seen pictures of the Shakespeare 
Properties and had items to look oal fbc. As always, the children had ton 
reminded that Ibey must always walk (not tun), not touch anythuig on duplay, 
and ask permission before leaving the group for any reason. 

As usual on journeys with older chiidten, they are asked to look for various 
landrnarks on the outward journey to check when they see them and write down 
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the time if they have a watch. This helps plot a time/distance graph and is 
something to help occupy the children. 

I usually give them something to do on the return journey also. Often with the 
older ones this takes the form of a crossword compiled from items to do with the 
visit 

We arrived back at school about 6.45 p.m. Parents usually arrange to meet 
children after such an excursion. 

The day after out Field Trip was devoted to Art and Craft. All materials were 
available to the children and they had a free choice. Most children chose to do 
some sort of creative work. Some set off on pieces of work which took several da)'s 
to complete, others managed several small pieces of art. Some chose to write, 
many managed both. 

Most of the rest of the week and some time during the next week the children 
were carried along stimulated by the visit 

There w ere drawings and paintings of the properties and characters from plays. 

Some children wrote factual accounts on the outing or descriptions of things 
they had seen, Othen chose to write creatively. One girl wrote as if she were an 
actress playing ^'Juliet" at Stratford. Another wrote as if he were the young Will 
Shakespeare. Several, inspired by the old buildings, wrote as if they were living in 
dajr gone by. 


CLUES 


Across 

1. and 74. Word before single item. 

3. First name of a contemporary of Shakespeare. 

4. Colour of the skin of the Moor called Othello. 

7. Mary Arden knew it well. 

10. A man from Venice. 

15. Shakespeare was one. 

16. and 44. and S5. down. Opposite to Yes. 

17. A wooden shape. 

13. A belonging of Anne Hathaway. 

Thane of Glamis. 

23. and 3. down. “To — or not to” 

25. and 43. down. you like it” 

27. The one here is a Memorial to a playwright. 

29. Hamlet was surprised to sec one. 

33. Stratford is situated in this county. 

37. Plural of 1. 

39. Shakespeare did this to London. 

40. - fame spread round the world. 

41. U runs by here and helps p%-e the name to the town. 
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42. and 89. Some young boys did this from home to join strollers. 

45. To acquire. 

46. Stratford, like all towns, has one (abbreviation) 

49. Shakespeare Centre is a new building. 

51. and 55. Masculine singular of they. 

52. People come to Stratford by land, sea and — . 

53. 57. and 64. across and 47 down. As well. 

58. — a few pence were needed to see a play in Shakespeare’s day. 

60. Our destination. 

63. Not even. 

65. One can be seen at the Theatre. 

67. is well that ends well.” 

68. across, 36. and 38. down. Stratford is said to be this with the Avon. 

69. The Theatre is situated •* the river. 

71. A note without a letter. 

72. “Shakespeare was his father’s”. 

73. One was cheap at the Globe compared with today. 

76. An old English word for you. 

77. Singular of us. 

80. Prince of Denmark. 

81. Many people come each year to •• a play. 

82. Sheep U one, this is another. 

84. across and 78. down. Name of Shakespeare’s wife. 

86. Those who are afraid have this. 

87. Little was '••• for watching a play at the Globe. 

88. across and 9. down. "Twelfth Night” "What you Will." 

90. Shakespeare decided to to London. 


CLUES 

Down 

2. This man gave his name to a bridge. 

5. Are able. 

6. The wooden ‘o'. 

7. One of 3. 

8. The strolling players came into town accompanied by one. 

11. An Age. 

12. Young fox. 

13. Play writing is considered to be one. 

14. • 3 down or 71 across - 3 down. 

19. A common drink. 

21. A shortened form of 18 across. 

22. - Croft. 
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24. The Bard. 

26. One of these would take the part of a woman. 

28. A strolling player would do so after a long walk. 

29. Surname of the man who gave the statute in front of the Theatre. 

30. After the eleventh night. 

31. 2 down gave his name to this. 

32. One in midsummer when a dream oceurred. 

34. Water flowing through the town. 

50. Plays are this in a theatre. 

52. A play usually has more than one. 

54. Shakespeare set off on one. 

56. One of several you will see on the river (2 words) 

57. A forest which gave its name to several places in the district. 

39. Belonging to youl 

61. A character on the statue of 29 down. 

62. Lear was one. 

65. Shakespeare was believed to be one * perhaps his reason for departure? 

66. I hope . you have enjoyed your visit. 

70. - actor. 

73. Stratford is a place which should be • 

75. Perhaps the reason of Shakespeare's slip with the laws. (See 65 down.) 
77. A drink made from honey. 

79- A ruler who had 3 daughters. 

83. Shakespeare lived over 400 years - 

MATH 

Together we made a list of the children in the class and gathered the following 
information: 

1. Those children who bought postcards and the number 

2. Those children who bought books and the number 

3. Those children who brought souveoiers and the number 

4. How much each child spent on: 

postcards 

books 

souveniets 

I then asked the children the following questions; 

How many children bought postcards? 

Did anyone not buy postcards? 

How many children bought books? 

Did anyone not buy books? 

How many children bought souvenleis? 

Did anyone no! buy souveniers? 

Did anyone buy nothing? 

Did anyone buy some of each? 
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Who spent the most? 

Who spent the least? 

Are there any people who spent the same amount on 

a) postcards 

b) books 

c) souveniers 

d) AU of them? 

I asked the children to construct pictorial representation of the above information 
to explain the answers to the questions. 1 then asked them to see if they could fmd 
any more information from their pictorial representations. 

We then looked again at the map and found the places through which we had 
passed on our journey. We made notes of time and the children worked out the 
distances covered and the time taken. 

Some children drew maps of the town of Stratford and marked on the theatre 
and the Shakespeare properties. 

The work the children completed on the Field Trip including finished 
crosswords, together with mounted postcards, tickets and programmes and 
models made a delightful display. 

The display on “The Theatre” had to be mounted in the corridor. Each group 
selected pictures and writing for each section so that a line of history was followed. 
Some of the puppet characters were mounted and free-standing models were 
displayed on tables. Some of the individual books, “The Story of the Theatre'' 
were hung from the display board. 

TOPIC WORK THROUGHOUT A YEAR 
(This is a cross section of topics studied in Environmental Studies during 1971-72.) 
1st YEAR STUDENTS 

Prehistoric Life (Dinosaurs) 

Hot and Cold (Eskimos - Jungles) 

Red Indians 
France 
Cave Men 
Pirates 
Australia 
The Sea 

Field Trip: The Zoo 
. 2nd YEAR STUDENTS 
The Animal Kingdom 
Volcanoes 
The Saxons 
Coal 

Everyday Things — Sugar, Tea, Cocoa. Milk. Bread 

Victorians 

Minerals 
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Field Trips: London — Post Office Tower 

Birmingham — - Science Museum 
Derbyshire — caves and lead mines 
TTieatre Visit 


3rd YEAR STUDENTS 
Air and Flight 

The Egyptians — Tuiankhamun 

York — a walled city 

Our Planet (including weather) 

The Body 
London 
The Tudors 

' Communications — including canals 


Field Trips: London Natural History Museum 
York 

A journey along a canal 
Tutankbamun Treasures at the British Museum 
Theatre Visit 
4th YEAR STUDENTS 
Polar Regions 
CasUcs 

Homes through the Ages 

Trees 

Japan 

Transport 

Ancient Greece 

Farming 

Planning a Holiday 


London 


Field Trips: Kenilworth & Warwick Castles 
New Gardens) 

Planetarium / 

A Farm 

Air Trip on a B.A.C> 111 

Conventry Cathedral 

Concerts and a visit to the Cinema 



green planfs. non- green planfs. 





^tscobsr^ 

TP ISCOVERY is the title given to cover the sciences taught in the Primary 
W School. 

The sciences which can be taught best are those which arise naturally from the 
children’s environment. 

The children can be taught to be observant and question the world they see 
around (hem. 


Nearly always children have a natural curiosity about how things work. Besides 
the natural environment they see around them, (here is the complicated structure 
of the “mammade world.” The study of these Is a continuous process but time can 
be given in school for follow-up work. 

Often the observations will lead children to books for further information and 
sometimes it Is the information found in books or provided by radio or television 
which will inspire children to start on further investigations for themselves. 

Many studies made in the classroom come either from an interest shown by one 
of the children or one which follows a particular interest of the teacher. 

In most schools it is relatively easy to observe the natural changes In the 
seasons, study the weather, and grow plants. Many schools keep pets such as 
rabbits or guinea pigs so that the children have first-hand experience of observing 
the growth, development and habits of living creatures. 

It is from observing, recording the observations, and learning to draw conclu- 
sions from them that is the beginning of “science.” 

Children love to “play” with magnets, lens^, pulleys, levers, etc. and can carry 
out experiments with these in (he classroom. Some children learn a great deal 
through this play, but others demand a more structured approach. Here again, 
the children will reap more benefit from an individualised programme. 

The teacher is needed to step in and direct but often the mistake of giving the 
children the answer before the question, is made when teaching science. This 
ruins the true sense of discovery, of finding out 

■ The complexity of science sometimes leads to children getting “out of their 
depth.” Tl»ey should never be allowed to struggle for too long without help. Often 
another question will help to set them on the correct line of reasoning. 

Ideally, a classroom should have a variety of science equipment with which to 
work- With these Uicy should be able to conduct simple experiments to increase 
their knowledge of AIR, WATEK, LIGHT, and perform simple experiments with 


electricity. 

Cards can be provided to give initial instruction and questions which will lead 


14S 
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Science E y parimeni-s 
Makin g Q mo g nei'. 


Apparai-uS bor magnab. needle. 

Pui +he needle on dke fable and siroke 
if m one di'recfion on ig wifk fhe M.pole 
of Vfie magnef I lifting fke magnet fn'gfi 
above the needle offer each stroke. 

ntedle, 

Tfg 4-he mognetiied needle to see 'if 'it will 
ot tract iron or steel objects. 



Draw and describe tbis experiment. 
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Sciance Ei t parimcni . 

To Find WKich Mo'^eriols qpg Mo^neFic, 

Apparatus : - Bar maancF 

8 dipfcrant objects. 


Test each ol^ect with a magnet. 


Object 

Mdicftol Op 

wHtch il* is 

Magnehc j 


made. 

non* mQc^ftefic.j 

I, 




Complete this table . From the results you 
obtain , complete this statement — 

Magnetic substances are 
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Sc\ancc E x pQ.r'\mQ.o^s . 


Waiar Clock. 

1 . Toko. at\ G-mpkij can wil-k o small holcin’iV 
so ^Kak -iKawafar w\U jus! 4rick!c +krough. 

Fill +K« 2 . CQft wi^h walar and s^ond if on a 
i^lass jar. 

Mark Ilia laval of Vila wafcr’in fKc jor 
offar 5 mins.. 10 mins., l^mins. 

Vou now have a waVer clock. 

3. Iry iViis several Vimes . Do +lie Smins,, 
io mms., and 15 mins, marks come in Ihe same, 
place eacK kime ? 

Wn’fc down wkof ^ou Kave ‘found oal. Use 
t>ooks +0 help you I’o discover okher l-hin^s 
have used -fo iell 4ifnc. 


men 
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the children on to further observations. 

Some teachers find it easier to make two kinds of cards: 

1. Cards giving information and instructions to enable the children to prove 
this information. 

2. Cards asking the children to “find out” from the information provided. 

There should never be more than one experiment on one card. The children 

must be able to follow instructions and they become confused if asked to follow 
several lines of thought on one card. 

If the cards are made by tlie teacher, they can be made to use the equipment 
available. Also extra cards can be made on subjects In which the children need 
extra experience. 

Children should always be encouraged to repeat experiments in science. 
Comparisons of these results will lead to further inquiries. Eventually the children 
will become aware of the importance of accuracy in such work. They will learn 
that generalisations should not be made too readily. 

Described are three very different pieces of work which I have worked at with 9, 
10 and 11 year olds. These have been chosen because of the contrast between 
them. 

The work of the first of these projects originally arose from the interest shown 
by a boy in a piece of information in a reference book; the second came from first 
hand observations in field work; the third is a study of weather which can be 
followed with any age group at any time of the year. 

OUR SOLAR SYSTEM 

After reading about some of the planets, Alan asked questions about distance and 
size. 

He had read that if Saturn is represented by a table tennis ball, then Jupiter 
would be the size of a golf ball and the Sun would have a diameter of 17 inches. 

Alan asked if he and a friend could make a chart showing the relative sizes of 
all the planets. 

Once he started, the rest of the class became interested and a general discussion 
began. We discussed size, distance from the sun, and next-door planets. Then we 
travelled on to speed in orbit and speed of turning on axes. The children came up 
.vsisV israay’iiAspj M Jvir.ats«* rvlvilnus ihat we jiceded 

some standardization. The class was asked to wait until the next day, but in the 
meantime to find as much information as they could about each planet h our 
Solar System. 

That night I made several cards for each of the following pieces of information: 

DISTANCE FROM THE SUN 
(in mUIionsofmUes) 

MERCURY 
VENUS 
EARTH 
MARS 


36 

67 

93 

142 
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JUPITER 

484 

SATURN 

887 

URANUS 

1,790 

NEPTUNE 

2,800 

PLUTO 

3,680 


DIAMETER AT THE EQUATOR 
(in miles) 


MERCURY 

VENUS 

EARTH 

MARS 

JUPITER 

SATURN 

URANUS 

NEPTUNE 

PLUTO 


3,100 

7,700 

7,900 

4,300 

89.000 

75.000 

32.000 

31.000 

8,000 

(probably) 


TIME TAKEN TO COMPLETE ONE ORBIT ROUND THE SUN 
(in Earthtime) 


MERCURY 

VENUS 

EARTH 

MARS 

JUPHER 

SATURN 

URANUS 

NEPTUNE 

PLUTO 


88 days 
225 days 
1 year 
687 days 
11^4 years 
295 years 
84 years 
1 65 years 
248 Vj years 


NUMBER OF SATELLITES KNOWN 


MERCURY 0 
VENUS 0 
EARTH 1 
MARS 2 
JUPITER 12 
SATURN 9 
URANUS 5 
NEPTUNE 2 
PLUTO 0 
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TIME TAKEN TO ROTATE ONCE ON AXIS 


MERCURY 88 

VENUS 225 

EARTH 

MARS 

JUPITER 

SATURN 

URANUS 

NEPTUNE 

PLUTO 6 

ESTIMATED SPEED IN ORBIT 
(in miles per second) 

MERCURY 

VENUS 

EARTH 

MARS 

JUPITER 

SATURN 

URANUS 

NEPTUNE 

PLUTO 


hours 


24 

24'/i 

9V4 

10% 

1QV4 

15Y4 

9 


29 

SiVt 

W/i 

IS 

8 

6 

4Vi 

3% 

3 


the next morning many of the children had arrived with information from home. 
We divided into 9 groups. (On this occasion I grouped the children and 1 grouped 
them according to their mathematical ability.) 

Before we began I explained the necessity of choosing colours to represent each 
of the planets. Then as histograms and charts were compiled, coloured sticky 
paper and crayons could be used and we would not become confused. The 
children suggested colours and we voted for them. 


MERCURY 

EARTH 

MARS 

JUPITER 

SATURN 

URANUS 

NEPTUNE 

PLUTO 


Ught Red 
LigdtiSVccn 
Brown 
Dark Red 
Yellow 
Dark Green 
Light Blue 
Pink 

Dark Blue 


Tlie groups then each chose a planet on which to compile a book of information. 

1 gave out the cords to the groups and stood back while they discussed how they 
were going to present their work. . ' ■ 



Photo showing work on the Solar System. 
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We then began mathematical calculations which lasted for several days. The 
children pet^evered and while some coloured in endless squares on graph paper, 
others in the group wrote about the planets or drew pictures for the book. 

The group worked on the ‘'Estimated Speed in Orbit” called their graph 
“Space Race.” Their graph showed the position of the planets, having started 
from the same position at the end of a second. The children were unsure about 
whether or not the positions would change over a greater length of time. This 
seemed a good lesson in the relationship between constant speed and the distance 
covered so 1 asked the children to make another graph to show the posit ions at the 
end of a minute. They became so interested they went on to do another graph to 
show the positions at the end of an hour. Tliis involved a great deal of graph paper 
and the children were forced to work on the floor along the length of the corridor. 
By the end of the exercise the children were quite convinced that if travelling in a 
straight line the planets would never change positions. 

The children working on diameters of planets cut out coloured paper to scale 
and cut out rings to put round Saturn. They placed these cut-outs on white cards 
in the order they appear from the Sun. The less mathematically able children 
worked on the number ofSatellites for each planet They displayed their work in a 
variety of ways. One child threaded beads in dlfrcrcnt colours to represent the 
moons and another cut circles to make a histogram. 

The following week we mounted a display of charts and booklets and each 
group explained what they had done. Several chidlren then chose to paint scenes 
on the different planets from information they had found. 

FIELD WORK IN THE PARK 

This work was centred around visits into a nearby park but it could have been 
carried out on the school grounds or on a piece of wasteland. 

Instead of formal study on leaf formation, flower structure, etc., the children 
were taken into the Park to observe what was really growing where they said there . 
was only grassl 

We collected specimens to take back to school for identification. At first the 
children only selected the actual flowers and had to be shown the importance of 
the leaves to help with the identification. 

When back at school the children tried to Identify the plants. Help was needed 
with the more difficult ones. We decided not to classify the actual grasses as there 
were so many. 

The children had noticed that more variety of plants grew in some places than ■ 
others. Also, that in some areas the plants grew much taller. We worked out 
reasons for this and the children began to see the part played by the trees in 
providing shade. 

We discussed ways of recording the infoimation which was there. The children 
were interested in studying the variety of plants in the different areas and others 
were more interested in the heights of the plants. 

We visited the park again and piotied "stations" in which fo work. 
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The children chose four (4) areas. 

Station 1 Near the gate where the people walked on the plants and there were no 
trees. 

Station 2 Near the gate where people walked but where small trees grew. 
Station 3 Farther into the park under aci avenue of largo deciduous trees. 
Station 4 In a dense piece of mixed woodland. 

(All these areas were within 300 yards of the gate.) 
The children divided into 4 groups, one group to each station. They worked in 
pairs and took hoops to throw for "random samplings." (The children had 
already worked on maps so were used to the importance of keys and a direction 
symbol. Circles to represent the hoops were drawn before leaving school.) 

They made lists of the plants they found growing in the station and measured 
the largest of each species (height and ground cover.) 

With the information gathered, we returned to school to present the informa- 
tion neatly for a display. Some of the children made drawings of the plants to add 
to their work. 

We then discussed ways of presenting the fact that the same species grew to 
different heights in different environments. 

We gathered the information on heights of plants and made histograms to show 
relative sizes. 


Then we went into the park to take a line transect crossing two stations. 
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Childrert working on a line transect and random samples. 


Bamboo poles were erected 2 feet apart from Station 2 into Station 3. A string 
was stretched front the first to lost pole above the height of the tallest plant. The 
children then realised that the ground was not flat. By measuring from the string 
to the ground at 6" intervals, they were able to show the variations in level. Then 
they measured each plant they found at 3" intervals. 

While some children were employed at this task others were beginning tree 
studies. Many of them had not realised how complex a system a tree is. I gave 
them a flow chart to gite them some idea. 

The children’s first job was again one of identifleation. We found that there was 
a choice of Oak, Elm, Ash, Sycamore, Lime, Horse Chestnut, Sweet Chestnut, 
Walnut, Silver Birch, Beech, and Pine. 

The children again worked in pairs. They made bark rubbings, sketch drawings 
and collected samples of twigs, leaves, seeds, etc. and we again went back to 
school to work on leaf rubbings and prints. 

I made some cards to help them with their study. 

One year the children began tree studies in September and visited tJic trees each 
month so (hat they followed a cycle of development through the school year. The 
children became very observant during this study and very attached to their trees. 
The drawings of these children became much more accurate during the year as 
they learned to observe closely and draw what they saw. 



Children measuring the height of a tree by its shadow. 


WORK CARD FOR TREE STUDY 

1. Choose a tree that you can look at regularly. 

2. Find out what kind of tree it is. (You can use a book to help >ou.) See if you can 
find a picture of this tree to cut out or copy. 

3. Make a book to keep your records io. Put a title and picture on the front. 

4. There are many interesting things about trees. Here are some suggestions of 
studies you might like to make and maybe you can think of some more. You 
can do these at different times of the year. 

1. Make drawings of your tree, showing it at different times of the year. 

2. Take a bark rubbing. If the bark is loose, stick a small sample in your 
study. 

3. Make a leaf nibbing. 

4. Create a design in leaf prints (mix a little paste with the paint to make it 
thicker.) 

5. Press aleaf and flower. Notice the arrangements of the leaves on the twig, 

6. Measure round the trunk of the tree (girth) and make a diagram to show 
the measurement- 

7. Put the length of string io a citde and work out the approximate 
diameter, (diameter is the distance across the circle.) 

8. Measure the height of the tree, ^u may find so'eral waj-s of doing this. 
Here is one you can tty.) 
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LirvJt TranAadt 
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QilWb 

QitUiS 
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First estimate the height (it’s fun to see how accurate you can be!) 

At a time when there is a strong shadow, place a stick upright in the 
ground parallel to the tree trunk. 

Measure the height of the stick and the length of the shadow, e.g. the 
length of the stick from ground to top may be 12”. The length of the 
shadow may be 9”. Therefore, the length of the shadow Is y4 the height of 
the stick. 

If the shadow of the tree U we know that this measurement U V* the 

height of the tree. 

Therefore, the height of the tree must be 175’. (It is important to mark 
the tip of the shadow before you begin to measure, as it may change before 
you have completed your tree. Compare the results. 

9. If you watch carefully you will notice visitors in your tree - animals, birds, 
and insects. Find out what you can about them. Drawings will help make 
your records more interesting. 


WEATHER CHART 

A Weather Chart is a simple introduction to a study of the weather and enables 
many of the group to participate and help in the recordings. 

The sketch. ‘The Weather To<day.” is an example of a chart which can be 
made for work wUh Primaty School Children. 

The Chart is divided into 5 sections: 

(. Type of Weather 

2. Kind of Cloud 

3. Temperature 
•4. Wind force 

5. Wind direction 

I. Type of Weather: 

Seven squares of card are cut and onto each a picture drawn to represent 
Sun 
Rain 
Cloud 
Fog 
Ire 
Snow 

Thunderstorm 

To go with these are socn strips of card with the above titles written on them. 
On the back of these strips arc small pictures of ihclj-pe of weather, to enable 
the poorer readers to recognise the correct title. 

These sets of cards arc slotted through elastic which is threaded through 
the board. 
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2. Kind of Cloud: 

Four squares and four strips of card are prepared for this section 
Cirro-cumulus (Mackerel sky) 

Cirrius (Mares tails) 

Cumulus (Fair weather clouds) 

Cummulo-Nimbus (Thunder clouds) 

The strips for this section also have small pictures on the back for checking 
the correct name for each picture. 

3. Temperature; 

A strip of card is divided into 4 sections and coloured (from top to bottom) 

ted — to represent ‘hot* 

pink ■— to represent ‘warm* 

light blue— to represent ‘cool’ 

dark blue — to represent ‘cold’ 

This “Thermometer" is attached to the board with adhesive and an arrow 
made which slots through a cut in the board, made down the length of the 
thermometer. 

4. Wind Force; 

Six squares and six strips of card are cut and pictures representing the 
forces of wind as shown on the Beaufort Scale. (See Chart.) 

5. Wind Direction: 

A circle of card with the compass points marked is attached to the card 
with adhesive. Through the centre of this is a brad which holds a card arrow 
which is free-moving to enable it to be pointed in any direction. 

This chart can be varied to suit the needs of the particular group, e.g. for 
younger children, the CLOUD section can be limited to "CLOUD" and “NO 
CLOUD" and the Wind Direction can be limited to eight points of the 
compass. For more capable children, more cloud types can be added, more of 
the Wind Force Scale used, and a real theremometer inserted and actual 
temperature recorded. 


TO USE THE WEATHER CHART 

1. Introduction 

Before introducing the Chart, It helps to find out how the children define 
“WEATHER." 

Some first observations are usually “How hot it is” and "How cold it is." Some 
children will be able to supply the words “temperature" and "Thermometer.” 

If the words ate not given by the children, they can be introduced as “scientific” 
words (The word ‘science’ always has an attraction for children.) 




Siinp l iFigdi W aVer Cy&le . 
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2. Weather Forecasts 

Children will know about weather forecasts but many will probably not have 
thought about what we require from them. 

With encouragement the following observations may be made: 

i) temperature 

ii) whether or not it will snow or rain 

iii) whether the sky will be cloudy or clear 

iv) the strength of the wind 

v) from which direction the wind will blow 

3. from this point the children can discuss how these aspects of weather can be 
noticed and the Chart can be introduced (without cards) 

i) The class can discuss the simple thermometer and how it works 

ii) The children can discuss the wind direction circle and its use (Time may 
be needed here for work on the compass points) 

iii) The cards on “Type of Weather” can be shown and the written words 
matched with the pictures 

The same is done with the pictures of "Kinds of Qouds” and "Wind Force." 
(The amount of time spent on this and the depth of discussion will depend on 
the children,) 

4. Small groups of children can familiarize themselves with the pictures and 
names. (Each section isdivided from the others by a coloured circle on the back of 
the cards.) 

5. When the children are ready, volunteers can be invited to be responsible for 
setting the chart at the same time each day. (It must be the same time each day as 
there are often several changes in weather conditions during the day and this 
complicates record keeping. 

6. AJierseveral days the class can gather for a discussion and present their views 
on the use ofthe chart. They can be encouraged to see the value of recording what 
they set on the chart if a detailed account of the weather over the previous days is 
asked for. The chances are they will not remember and once the chart has been 
changed the record is lost. 

7. Now can come the discussions on “Methods of Recording." (These may be as 
numerous as the number in the class.) 

All ideas can be attempted and children can be divided into groups — each 
responsible for a different section: 

a) temperatures for a week 

b) types of cloud noticed each day 

c) wind direction each day 
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THE BEAUFORT SCALE 


Beaufort 

Number 

Wind 

M.P.H. 

Effect overland 

0 

Calm 

1 

Smoke rises 
vertically 

1 

Light Air 

1-3 

Smoke drifts 

2 

Light breeze 

4-7 

Leaves rustle, wind 
felt on face 

3 

Gentle breeze 

8-12 

Leaves move. Light 
flag extended 

4 

Moderate breeze 

13-18 

Dust & paper blow 
about 

5 

Fresh breeze 

19-24 

Small trees sway 

6 

Strong breeze 

25-31 

Large branches sway 

7 

Moderafcgale 

32-38 

Whole trees sway. 
Hard to walk 

8 

Fresh gale 

3946 

Twigs break off trees 

9 

Strong gale 

47-54 

Chimneypots and 
slates blown off. 

Large branches down 

10 

Whole gale 

55-63 

Trees uprooted, ser- 
ious damage to 
buildings 

11 

Storm 

64-72 

Cause widespread 
damage 

12 

Hurricane 

72 and more 

Disastrous results 


For work on weather charts and making a simple anemometer the wind strengths 
usually markol arc: 

0, 1 and 2 = Light 

4 and 5 = Moderate ' , 

6= Strong 
7 = High 
Sand 9 — Gale 
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Ideas -rof Recording . 

Child find block graphs easy ho make ond follow. 

Ifcse con be made in q vadeV^ oP ways according ho 
4he subjech. 

e.g. i) Type of wcohher recorded during 4Ke week 





Moft. lues. Wed. TKurs. 


s) Chorl- ho show hbe r\umber oP days 
wi^b and wi^Kouh sunsKlne . 



Days wdb DoysWiVViouh 
SunsKine. sunsKine. 
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It is important for the records to be on show and, according to the ability of the 
children, there should be a gathering of all information each day and discussions 
conducted at the end of each week. 

Conclusions should be drawn from the records, e.g.: 

"How many sunny days did we have this week?" 

"Did it tain this week?” “On how many days?” 

"Were there any days when the wind blew from the same direction?” 
Children should be encouraged in several directions, e.g.: 

i) Children’s own forecasts 

ii) Collection of weather lore 

Ui) Children can make collections of weather predictions in newspapers and 
learn the signs used on weather maps. 

"Bingo” games can be made using weather signs to help children to 
remember them. 

Children can make up weather maps for other children to read. 

iv) Science experiments can be done on air speed and pressure. 

v) The Water Cycle can be discussed and more study made In what helps 
"make” various cotidUtons. 

In recording weather observations, children must become aware of the 
importance of putting: 

a) a title 

b) a key 

c) any relevant conclusions drawn 
For example, in the diagrams shown: 

J] Type of weather 

There were 2 days of sun (Monday and Wednesday) 

1 day of rain (Thursday) 

1 day of cloud (Tuesday) 

2] Days with and without sunshine 
There were 5 days w-ith sun 
Tlicrc were Z days without sun 

2) Temperatures 

There were 3 hot days 
Wednesday was a cool day 

>/l Wind Direction 

On 3 days the wind blew from the S.W. 

On 2 days the wind blew from the W. 

On 1 day the wind blew from the S. 

On I day the wind blew from the N.E. 
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VER the years, teachers have realised the imponance and value of relating 
(he practical experience of the child to mathematical concepts rather than 
the other way round. 

In the Schools Council Curriculum Bulletin No. 1 “Mathematics in Primary 
Schools” (H.M.S.O. 1965) the following principles were summarised; 

1. Children learn mathematical concepts more slowly than we realised. 
They leant by their own activities. 

2. Although children think and reason in dinerent ways, they all pass 
through certain stages depending on their chronological and mental 
ages and their experieoce. 

3. \Vc can accelerate their learning by providing suitable experiences, 
particularly if wc introduce the appropriate language simultaneously. 

4. Practice is necessary to Tix a concept once it has been understood, 

, therefore practice should follow, and not precede, discovery.” 

There has been a great change in methods of teaching maths recently. The 
Plowdcn Report (1967) points out that "this change in the curriculum has been 
brought about by pioneer work by teachers, clariHcd and focused by advisory 
services to teachers, and diRused on a national scale by in-sen'ice training in 
which self help has played a major and essential part.” 

The Report concludes its findings in the Aspects of the Curriculum • 
Mathematics • with, “The rate of change roust obviously slow down, but the' 
initiative must remain firmly in the practising teacher's hands.” 

Children will always ask questions and much maths work can come from the 
investigations following these queries. They learn the appropriate symbols and 
.tRaUsiijuwf ay .luisd .'.hsw ussvd usv Atwadiw iike.Jv .to iv* .rerrp)^'>T is* jihp 
teaching of them. 

The methods which have arisen in approaching the teaching of maths through 
the children's experiences arc many and varied. 

One argument against the approach which believes that a child will learn best 
at his own speed and following his own interest is that children will become l^y 
and inaccurate. 

There is a chance that some children will produce little work and there will 
probably be some inaccuracy, but this will happen with any method used. 
Sometimes there is a danger of children floundering with too little guidance but 
then there is also a danger of children being “rushed” by a textbook with little 
practice when needed, or being held back in formal class lessons. 
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As I see it, the prime problem in the new approach to the teaching of maths is 
that the teacher has a great responsibility in putting materials in the way of the 
child at the tight moment and keeping track of the concepts learned by the child. 

The aim must be to help the children to understand what they are doing. The 
important factor is that children should learn how to begin to tackle a problem 
even if they do not know the precise method of solution. 

Of all the subjects taught in the Primary School, Mathematics is one which I 
feel must be taught informally for a large percentage of the time. 

In most subjects children can be gathered together if the teacher prefers and 
the subject of the lesson can be developed by each child on his own level, usually 
without too much difficulty. 

As with reading, children develop at different rates in maths and there is little 
point in teaching new concepts which follow others which a child has not already 
grasped. Much experiment and practice in sorting, conservation, and measuring 
is needed before actual problems can be solved and calculations made. 

Conversation is of great value here. Teachers can help the children to express 
what they are discovering and introduce them to the appropriate language 
relevant to the expression. Children can help one another to understand relation' 
ships in the world of number and working in pairs is often valuable. The 
importance of conversation and vocabulary used became'obvious to me after 1 had 
attended a “Mathematics Course” held at the Local Education Authority Maths 
Centre. 

Sessions are held at this centre which is situated in one of the Primary Schools 
and teachers are released for an afternoon a week over the period of half a term. 

The first part of each session was devoted to “Playing” with the materials set 
out and drawing conclusions from our “play.** We then explained to the rest of 
the class what we, as individuals or groups, had discovered. 

Comments were invited and we were helped to see some of the frustrations from 
the children's viewpoint. Many alternatives came to light in methods of using the 
'same materials. 

When we found ourselves unable to understand and fully appreciate the 
children's problems, as in conservation and relativity, we could call upon children 
in the school to demonstrate. 

Another variable aspect of this course was the oppoctuaity given to experiment 
with new equipment, discuss new publications, and see films and samples of work 
from other schools. 

There are several useful courses of this kind of which teachers can take 
advantage. They also provide teachers with the opportunity to meet and discuss 
mutual problems with others. A big problem for teachers is that they can become 
too immersed in their own methods and problems within their own four walls. 

Written recordings of number work should be made as soon as the children are 
able to master the skill of recording. They should be simple records which the 
children can understand. Even so. It should be made clear to the recorders that 
the point of recording is to enable them to look back and redcap, or for someone 
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else to be able to understand what is being explained. 

Sometimes young children prefer (o use an arrow instead of an equals sign. 
Many teachers write a scries of numbers with commas separating them before 
explaining the addition sign. This works well as long as the system is standardised 
for (he group. 

There can be no set order for teaching of set sections in arithmetic, e.g.: 

1. Four rules of number (+ — x -5-) 

2. Fractions 

3. Area 

In the course of everyday life a child will learn division very early especially if he 
has to share with brothers and sisters. Not only will he know the meaning of 
division, he will be well able to cope with simple fractions. He will know that 
something whole cut into equal parts will be two halves. Also, a cake cut into four 
equal pieces will make smaller pieces than if it had been cut into halves! How 
much of this practical experience can be applied when w'orfcing with other 
materials will often depend on the amount of discussion which has taken place at 
the time of the experience and the language used. If a parent only uses the word 
"pieces" when cutting a cake, a child is not likely to take much notice except of 
the size (big or small according to his liking of the cake), but if the words "halves" 
and "quarters" are used, and he is encouraged to notice which is larger, he will be 
layingdown a foundation on which to place more information on fractional parts. 

Place value is often on obstacle In recording. Children need help to understand 
that the value of a figure can be altered according to its placing. The place of the 
'<?’ (Zero) is often confusing. Bu( »T(hc child really understands its funcrion, its 
value in decimal numbers can easily be seen when working with numbers of less 
than one. 

The story of Abelard, a monk in Gloucester Cathedral, living in the 12th 
Century, provides a good illustration for (he use of zero. 

Abelard was tJic Treasurer of the Monastery and it was his job to count the 
sacks of grain delivered by merchants from the Mediterranean. The method of 
counting at this point of time was on an abacus. This was a cumbersome method 
and Abelard resorted to placing pebbles to represent the sacks of grain. One day 
he noticed that the foreign merchants used strange figures and a symbol ‘O’. To 
discover the secret behind this sign, Abelard travelled in disguise to Cordova in 
Spain where he mixed with Arab merchants and learned to use this new counting 
system. 

Children enjoy recounting this story and by building up abacus picture 
numbers, and then , recording them in Arabic numerals, they are helped to 
understand the meaning of place value. 

In recording, children find it easier at first to record in abacus-type pictures, 
e.g. three single strokes to represent three objects counted. 

I feel that there is far more value in the action of actually counting “real" 
objects and making a record of the counting than to circle items and the 
appropriate figure in a work book. There are many work books which provide this 
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1hiy. 

Prime numbers are numbers which can only 
be divided by hhamaelves ond one. 

Ero^oshVienes was a Greek who invcnVed q way 
op findina prime numbers. Ih is called +he sieve 
Op Eratosi-Wries . Orow q IOO sc^uore. 


UEIEIIlEiBBiBEIIS 

BBBflQBDBBIB 

BIBlBlBlRICTSIMBIBi 

BBBS1BBE9BB11S 

[ BilSI RIBlBlHlBlBHBHSI 

iBBIBIBBBISiBBB 

IDB3E9E3E3B[BE3B 

lElBIMEHEiBEBEflEHEflESl 
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1. Color tn 4Ke sc^uore v'/ilh 4Ke number I in rf. 
(We do nof usually counf one as prime.) 

2. took q 4 4he number 3. Leave *ibis number 
ond shade ‘in aver^ second numben afler 3. . 
fi will divide ihlo each op Ihese numbers.) 

OiMine) 

3. The nexf number in +he frsh line is 3. 

Leave The number 3 and shade (in a differenl 
colour) everu 4hird number. (Each of ihese can 
be divided b^ 3 .) 

li- Do The some Ihina wifh 4he numbers S 
ond 7 . (Some numbif-s will be alreod^ marked.) 

When hhis is done you can make a lis-t of the 
Unshaded numbers. THese are the prime numbers, 
(left in the sieve) The shaded numbers are not 
primes. (They have fuHen through the sieve!) 

S. Con you explain the difference between 
"odd numbers " and prime numbers". ? 
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type of counting practice but alone this kind of work is so abstract that it can 
appear nearly meaningless to the child. 

Another interesting general topic foe children of Junior Age is the work of 
Eratosthenes and his Sieve of Prime Numbers. 

I have not the time nor the space to go into all the stages of teaching 
mathematics in the early years, and there are many excellent books on method 
written by those who have devoted much time to this single subject Again. I feel 
that as teachers we should provide an environment in which each individual is 
encouraged to widen his experience and understanding of numbers in as many 
ways as we can devise. 

When the time comes for the teacher to give the child mechanical practice in 
the four rules of number it is important that the “sums'* should be graded 
carefully and not just made up to occupy the child, e.g.: 

ADDITION OF NUMBERS 
h Addition of rows with no can^rang. 


2 

12 

IS 


+ 1 

+n 

21 


3 

23 

+21 




“57 


Introduction 

of carrying 

from units to tens. 

2 

2 

14 

14 

-f 8 

6 

+29 

25 

10 

+ 3 

43 

+16 


11 


55 

Include zeros and omissions. 


11 

68 

19 

103 

+30 

10 

3 

21 

41 

+13 

+24 

+ 6 


91 

46 

130 


4. Addition using words and set out horizontally so that the child has to use 
knowledge of place value. 

SUBTRACTION OF NUMBERS 
I, Subtraction of units only. 

4 5 6 

— 3 — 4 — 4 

I 1 2 
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2 , Subtraction of tens and units. 


16 

13 

27 

- 5 

— 2 

—11 

11 

11 

16 


3. Transferring 1 ten from the lens column into ten units. 

(We teach a decomposition method so that the child can see the logical process 
of transferring 1 ten to make ten units which can then be used.) 

24 J 14 32 2 12 

— 5 — 5 =Z t. 

i 9 2 6 

4. Transferring from tens and hundred. 

5. Subtraction of hundreds, tens and units with a zero in the teas column so that 
hundreds have to be taken and transferred via the tens column. 

406 

—137 

As 7 units arc more than 6 units. 1 hundred is taken hrom the 4 leaving 3. This 
hundred is in fact worth 10 in the tens column. 

406 3 10 6 

—137 ■ —13 7 

I of these tens can now be transferred to (be units column making the total 16, 
and leaving 9 in the tens column. 

3 10 6 3 9 16 

—137 —137 

2 6 9 

Cliildren can learn to cheek, their answers by adding the answer to the amount 
which was subtracted to arrive at the number started with. Thej' should learn 
to look for quick checks such as knowing that when the number being 
subtracted is only one more than the number from which it is being subtracted, 
after transferring one from the next column (with a value of 10), the answer will 
be 9. 

Most ofmy experience has been with children bch^'een the ages of 8 and 11 and 
1 have adopted much the same approach with each group as there are always 
children at all stages of. development within any one age group. 
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One of the first tasks I undertake with a new group is to try to estimate the 
amount of mathematical understanding of each child. 

This is done by discussion and following simple programmes in which the child 
cannot fail, but is able to go as fat as he is capable, and which enables the teacher 
to see his limitations and depth of knowl^gC. 

Samples of the kind of work cards I give to 9 year old children at the beginning 
ofthe year follows, knowing that they would have had some experience in all these 
subjects previously. 

For younger children, or those with less ability. I would make them easier and 
shorter. (Children with difficulty in number concepts are easily put off by a large 
amount of work they think they cannot do.) For more able children I would add to 
what is here. Revision does not harm them and it gives children a sense of security 
to have some work which is easily within their capabilities. 

I divide these cards into seven sections: 

*1) Length 

•2) Weight 

3) Capacity 

•4) Time 

•5) Fractions 

6) Area 

7) Volume 

*lllustxattons shown 

Depending on the group. I sometimes introduce the first four (length, weight, 
capacity, and time) initially and then bring in the latter three (fiactions, area, and 
volume) later. 

These cards, and the apparatus necessary for the work, are set up in different 
areas of the room so that the children can move from one section to another. (In a 
classroom with no sink, it is more convenient to set up the Capacity Group near 
the door for fetching water!) 

The cards are colour coded to help the children relate the initial work card with 
other suppiementary ones on the same subject. 

At the end of each card presented to the children are directions to textbooks 
which continue with work on the same subject Usually there are some suggestions 
for follow-up work which they might like to try on their own, e.g. “Can you find 
any more information from home?” “Are there any other ways of recording what 
you have found out?” or “Can you think of other information which can be 
recorded in a similar way?” 

If a child finishes in one section. e.g. “Length” and there is no apparatus 
available in other sections, then he can go on to one of the supplementary cards to 
enable him to follow further investigaUons. 

The children are not left entirely on their own while working with these cards. 
They can discuss what they encounter with each other and the teacher, and if 
anyone branches off and follows an interesting course of study it can be brought to 
the attention of the whole class. Likewise, any problems which arise can be put 
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Vou will need q ruler , a tape measure, some 
sc^uarecl paper and some coloured shcky paper. 

1. Measure 3 people on your lable. 

A. — Q tall one 
8. — Q short- one 

c. — Q medium one 


Cuf some shrips of '' K iL. 

represenf these people . Stick -them o 

s“:„ *k. *. ko? 

out- the scale.) 

j. wui, ,s Ik. 

Wl...k» th. ? tt’k-'k"?”' 


s. How muck fell.. WlkZ I’ 

How much shorter ^ ® ' 

How much taller is S khan C ^ 
How much shorter is Cthan A. 

Measure your SPAM. Write it down. 
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How wide, is your desk in SPAW5. ^ 

How wide IS your desk in inches?* 

How wide is your desk in cenVimc^i'es ? 

5. Meosure -hhe widVH of V\^e classroom wilVi 
your fee^ ( from ioe 4o Heel) Meosure your fee^ 

•from loes +0 heels. How wide is fhe dossroom? 

6. Now measure the corridor in ihe some Woy. 
Check your measuremcnl’ wiVh Ihe Irundle wheel. 
Aite Vhey e^tacHy Vhe same ? Why ? 

7 . Guess fhe heiohl* of Ihe door. Wrife down how 
hiyh you THINK iV is. 

Measure ’iK How accurate were you ? 

3. We measure horses in HANDS A hand 
measures k inches. 

If DoHbm measures It hands, how many 
inches does he measure ? How hiyWis ihis'vn 
jeeV and inches ? How Kiyh is -fKis in melres and 
cenh'rneVres ? 
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you will need some Scoles and weighfs , some 
or newspaper, oil Ihe some size and some 
slickj fope. 

1. loke a pen, pencd , ruler and Q com. 

Find which is ^he heaviesV . wUhouf usinj scales . 
Wrife down Ihe name and Sa^ how you found ih 

2. Place oil ihe orhcles in order starling 
with the ligKlesl. Write down the order. 

3. Pin'd {> different' 4hmgs Wilh dirferent 
weights ond 

ond +rj Vo. moke Vhc parcels Vhe same size. 
Wrife a number on each parcel. Rnd out the 
weights using Vhe scoles ond put down the 
numbers sVarh'ng with Vhe lighVesV, 
t\. See ‘ip someone else can work ouV Vhe 
order wilhouV using Vhc scales. 


wrap them up. Use the sfickg tape 
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5. Take kKe \ ounce (o«.') wci^Vil and feel iK 
See you can find any+Vtng ^-Ise wkich 

weigti I oz. Cl^eck on kKe scales . WrlVe down 
oSjecW wKvcK you find weiyK \oz. 

6. Rnd Kow many oz. make I pound Ob.") 

7 . Select 4 or 5 objects and estimate tbeir 
weight . Check actual weiyKt ond work out yDu.r 

error. 

Record your work like this. 

I think weiytv 


lib. 


e,Q. 2 exercise books 


Red weiyKt 
I lb. 3 oz . 


My mistake 
3oz. 


8. Make a kst of tknys which are sold in 

Ounces. 

S. Make a list of things sold tn pounds. 

lo. VJhaV other weiohis do we use? Give 
examples. 

W. VltSte down objects you con see in school 
which you 4hink weigh q) I oz. b) lib. 
c) I stone d) Igr, c) | ewt, f) Hon. 
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¥me 



5. Here ore Ihe Jq^s of fhe week in Ihe 


wrong order ; — 

"i^iursdog , Monday . Wednesday , Solurdoy . 

"lucsdoy, Fridoy . Sunday. 

Wrik 4l^em in +Ks correct onder beginning 
with Monday. 

3. Using a colendar, find out the number 
of whole weeks in eocK month. 


h- How many weeks ore in Igeor ? 

S. The number of dogs in eoth month varies. 

Write down the number of dogs in April. 

Write dovvn the names oF months with 3ldags. 

Write down the nomes oF months with 30 dogs. 

b. Are there onu months leFt ? how mong 

dogs ? 
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7 . We Vlad Leap years in ISS 8 , 1^5^, 1^40 
Find ouV- Viow ofV-er\ we have Leap years. Can 
you work ouf a rule for findiny whlcki years arc 

Leop yeors ? 

S. PuV ^ clock faces in your book, f Use Lbe 
clock sf'Qmp.') 

When fn€ biy band poinfs hi \2 
we coU fhls o'clock. 

IRis picture shows 3 o’clock. 

IKe smoll bond moves from one 
number Vo Vbe nexV in eocb hour. When Vhe small 
bond has moved from IS round Vo li , Vwelve hours 
have possed. 

When fbe big bond bos moved as far as Vbe 3, 
a yuaeVer of an hour bos passed . When iV reoebes 
Hie ^), holf Qn hour has passed - When iV reaches 
the ^ , Vbree yuarVers of on hour bos passed . 

Pu'V Vbese limes on your clocks. 

‘ 1 ) "a pQsl S iif R o'clock iii) "{j: pQsl 10 
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Affer iLe big band reaches +be L if 
is more fbon a wog round. 

This clock sKows 

■* post 3 

Now we counl the minutes to the nes<t hour, 
IFiis clock shows IS minutes 

+0 a. (-k fo 




Puf in fbese limes. 

I. 30 fo S'. . ii) 5 +o fe iii) i fo >• 


How many minufes in I hour ? 
How many minufes in "a hour ? 
How many minuses in h hour ? 
How mony minutes in ~ii hour ? 
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Fraciions 

You will need a st^uare op colored sticky paper 
ond some scissors , o ruler and Q penc'il . 


1. On the bock oP tbe sticky paper draw 
a square with each side measuring a Inches. 
Cut 3 more st^uares oF the same sue. 

a. Stick the pirsV one CnVo your book. 

3. Take one oF the squares and fold 'it 
exactly olony the centre . Cut olony the line . 
How many pieces do you hove ? 

Stick them in your book ond label them. 
Con you see how'^ many op these moke 
1 whole one. 


tf. Take the next square and do the same 
thiny . Fold eoch op these pieces into a. How 
many pieces do you have altogether ? 


Stick them 'in your book and moke up o 
Sum to show how they add up to I whole 
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"Take the last sc^uore ond do l-Ke some 
+rvinQ again and cut- each of 1-hese pieces 
ihho'^ 5 egual porfs . How monu hove you 
made ? 

Sh'ck these in gour book and label tbem. 


6. Write out;- i "i = IvJhole 

« i = a 

-L , J. . X 
« + - H 

7. Work out the missing figures . 

-j +-^ + -2- : I whole vi) X + X si 

I'O ■% -t-e “ = "X viO — =1 whole 


ill) "If + ';*■ =1 whole 
ii') o’ + ~ " I whole 
'')'4 + ■? ■‘■’k = I whole 


viii) i . 
s • 

■V) T = 

't) *4 "t* — = IwKoIe 
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before the other children for soluUoru 
The amount of work which must be done on a direct popll/lcacher basis 
depends on the child’s reading ability. In a large class the children can work in 
pairs (a good reader together with a less able reader, but then a careful watch 
must be kept to ensure that one child is not doing the work for two!) 

Although written work is set on an individual and group basis, some class oral 
lessons are taken on basic concepts from time to lime when it is certain that all 
members can contribute and gain something from the activity, c.g.: 
Building-up tables 
Number bonds 
Block graphs 
Ways of telling time 
Calculating change for shopping 

Work on different number systems. e.g. Roman and Egyptian 
Vocabulary Is discussed and children can, for example, fmd information on 
names for certain numbers, i.e. gross, century, decade, score, dozen, etc. 
Information of this sort can be recorded in a notebook. Often pictorial representa- 
tion helps commit the information to memory. 

Children are usually interested in learning names for different shapes and will 
enjoy finding examples of them in things around them. 

I look upon these topics as general ones which can be understood by any child 
as they are not dependent on other concepts which are necessary to lay down first 
They should not be confused with those such as the teaching of a method to 
multiply by a number greater than 2 when some members of the class have 
difficulty In doubling numbers, or calculations of fractions when some children 
are hazy about halves and quarters. By having complicated processes explained to 
the whole class, children who have failed to grasp earlier concepts become 
distressed and overwhelmed and they often erect barriers which inhibit any sort of 
mathematical comprehension. 

Any activity out of school involving a journey can be incorporated into a 
mathematical topic for the child. 

The following samples came after a Field Trip involving a Train Journey to 
London to visit The Planetarium, the Natural History Museum and The Royal 
Botanical Gardens, Kew. 
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i: 

P 

'tvojA 

00 

"tfOOrouc-ca 'to PlriAjetiUWWL ^>* 

OO 

?ioi>s 1b t)M stiCCunv ^ 

oo 

fu)t«. i St PoAciwIfetto- St l- 

-so 

U ?)okw St/S«' 

-50 

''■‘Sft\\5i<v«,u\ojtin/kwgd<i4 %. 

ZO 

>v KwCiioi / S.K fUflcm/i 5, 

■2.0 


00 


e«Vv cWU paii _ 

"tW'CAAlsa. S=>‘it:* coJflB to 0® 
^ocVu clnjjA'^cu^ 

(jTv -WOi 

'XW l5(Vp 6ci«W coiK, cVwUl 
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IVuo w ta SKovr Uma rWK(nonaM_Pejo|iljLSpajrvt orrvour* 

„ _ 'rip tb LmruWt. 

Petir •••• 

CW) OQ©© ® 900 

Uaiuv ® •••• 

' rioUi 0 ••• • 

SfcrpWm T O 

Mark V. O 

AruuL. © O ® 

GMi oe©**** 

Suricra O 

n<ukB. Q©©© 

Arm. I. ©©©•••• 

linula. 0 © © © 9 A A 

SWt GO AAA A 

O © © A A A A 

\irmotku © © A® 

Nrnd ^ O O Q O O 

A&cm O ® A 

'Mttort. O 

..ksu. O O 

^riracn C, O 

Frao«j- Q O ® 

O ® A A A A 

JuUt O ® A 

ArvntC O 

©Jluut\ CD A A A 

Hauib; Q © ® © AAA 

CicJoK O 

Su*Qr\ Q 


® 50p 
© lOp 
@ 5p 

A if 
° 

O aotiuin^. 
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RqiwT. 










Studying the worksheets before the London 
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Studying the map before the London visit. 
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LONDON VISIT CROSSWORD 
CLUES 

Down 

1. To exert much force 

2. Exit. 

3. The sun is one. 

4. Used at the Planetarium 

5. The flower beds are this. 

6. Of Kings and Queens. 

7. A tree. 

10. A place for flowers. 

12. The end of our journey. 

15, A small one of 17 across. 

16, We 

10. and 42, across. “ - you like it” 

20. and 38. and SO. • flower. 

22. Plant from Japan. 

23. Kind of 4 down. 

25. A country of interest to us. 

27. Our satellite. 

28. and 37. across. Either •• 

31. Tree (not the opposite of pretlyl) 

32. There is a Japanese one. 

34. A sign of the Zodiac. 

36. The kind of years by which we measure speed. 
39. Happiness. 

41. Opposite to Yes. 

43. System round the Sun. 

48. and 29. and 40. across. Opposite to No. 2 down. 

49. Some trees at Kew are this. 

52. and 44 across. Opposite to off. 

53. Part of some. 

54. They are. He - 

Across 

4. Dome shaped building. 

8. Going - London. 

9. Baby language for Thankyou, 

10. The Milky Way. 

11. and 30. Regent’s. 

13. and 14. • the station we catch a train. 

16. . apple. 
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17. The body of water at Kew. 

18. A spreading evergreen. 

21. Centre of our system. 

24. The Royal Family used to — the gardens. 
26. Some plants ate this. 

31. Tall building. 

33. You will see more than one green onel 

35. Flower arranging Is one. 

45. Put before 38. down. 

46. We to London. 

47. Study of plants. 

51. A group of stars. 


The children can be encouraged to use all sorts of personal data to provide better 
mathematical understanding: 

>) The heights of members of the family 
11) Birthdates and ages of the members of the family 
ill) Measurement of hand span of each member of the family 

(Drawing round the hand on squared paper and counting the squares can 
be an introduction to AREA. This can be followed by drawing round feet, 
etc.) 

iv) Information can be obtained from fellow class members on such things as 

a) number in family 

b) Colour of car 

c) Names of comics taken 

d) Pets 

e) Favourite T.V. programme, etc. 

All this data can be used to teach various methods of recording and will really 
mean something to the child. 

Sometimes "mental" practice is given. But I try to make this informal so that 
although the aim is for the childreti to do as well as possible they either check their 
own or another's work. Moreover, results are not compared with all the others in 
the class. The work is gone over so that mistakes can be rectified. I always ask who 
has obtained full marks and one or two less but do not ask for all individual 
results. Children who consistently seem to have little success can be seen at 
another time when the attention of others is directed elsewhere! 

On the whole, children enjoy some competitive work. A variation on Individual 
"menfar’ work can be a team effort The children can be divided so that the less 
able ones are distributed amongst Ihe more capable ones. They are heartened by 
being a member of a group and sometimes gain confidence from this. Building • 
confidence is difficult, especially with those who seem to have a fear of 
mathematics and have convinced themselves they are unable to do anything. • 
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Number bonds are basic and help to provide a solid foundation on which to 
build: 

Composition of numbers 
Conservation of numbers 
Reversal of numbers 

They can all be practised oraJly. Accuracy in this work provides the child with a 
sense of security and enables him to work confidently with his caJculations. 

When the child is sure of the numbers which go together to make 10, they are 
able to relate this information to numbers which go together to make 20, etc. e.g.: 
3 + 7 = J0 
13 + 7 = 20 
43+7 = 50 

They are able to learn to subtract in the same way: 

3 + 7=10 7+3 = 10 

. 10—7 = 3 10—3 = 7 • 

Onto this basic knowledge of numbers they can learn to add 10 to any number: 

7 + 10 = 17 
27+10=37 
57 + 10 = 67 

Following this, the child can learn to add 11 by adding 10 and 1, and 9 by adding 
10 and subtracting 1. 

Subtraction can be dealt with in a similar way. • 

Practice In adding money and calculating change con be done orally at this 
stage. 

Once this basic knowledge on the Denary System (Base 10} is secure, the 
children can be set to work in the Binary System (Base 2} and they can go on to 
make up the requisite vocabulary to illustrate various other bases. 

One example used for Base 8 is an Octopus, 

Some bright children make up an ima^ary planet where all the counting was 
recorded in "Unos’* and “Whatsifs.” (Base 3 — 3 Unos = 1 Whatsits) 11115 kind 
of work is extremely difficult to check and has to be done individually, but . 
children who are capable of Ihb sort of calculation can derive a sense of 
satisfaction from the creation of such work. 

From this work came more on 3*D geometric shapes (houses for the inhabitants 
of the Planet), some fine art and creative writing. 

Children will learn much of the mathematics vocabulary and techniques • 
resulting from needs arising in their rccordmg of experiences'. However, it is up to 
the teacher to step in and give the opportunity of practice in the use of the 
vocabulary and technique. 

I find it useful for the children to have two books in which to work: 

For practical work 

For mechanical examples and practice following the teaching of a new 
concept. 

These books seem roost practical if they contain squared paper. Children find 
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0 + 10=10 
1 + s = 10 
a + 8 = 10 

3 + 7=10 

4 + fc = lo 

5 + S -- 10 
4 + 4 = 10 

7 + 3 -- lO 

8 + a = 10 
Ci + 1 = 10 
10 + O = lO 
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difTicuIty in keeping figures in columns which are essential for accurate 
calculation. They need constant guidance and practice in putting figures in 
correct columns, drawing straight lines, and measuring accurately. This is helped 
by squared paper. 

In my own class, children have small cards which are carried in these books 
which I am able to use to guide them to the next assignment. Therefore, those 
children who need more practice at the end of a set piece of work can be 
transferred to another textbook and have fresh work while still perfecting the 
same skill. Ukewise, a child who has obviously mastered a skill need not waste 
time and energy in repetition. 

How a teacher sets up a mathematics scheme within the classroom depends very 
largely on the books and apparatus accessible in the school. 

I have never yet worked in a school where there have been enough of any one set 
ofbooksforeachchild to have one for his very own. In fact, it is often IS books to 
be shared by 40 children. This is because we rarely use textbooks in sets since the 
children are always working at various levels. 

Sometimes it is more economical to split two books and mount consecutive 
pairs of pages on cards and cover with transparent protective materiai. With a 
colour coding system this can be useful because rarely does a child need to work 
every page of a book. 

Once the needs of a particular class are evident, the teacher probably finds 
most satisfaction in making work cards to suit these needs. 

Here are a few of the ones made for 9 year olds. 

From this point it depends on each individual how his programme in maths is 
set up. I try to keep a balance between class topics (providing work at different 
levels for difterent children) individual work, mi^anical practice and oral work. 

I like to see the childrens’ work twice a week and ensure that some work in 
maths is performed each day by everyone. There cannot be a rigid schedule or 
much of the valuable spontaneous work would be lost, and often when there is a 
real enthusiasm for a class topic it will be pursued for several days. 

I win say here that I still find the need for teaching multiplication and weights 
and measures tables but we do approach this by discussion and practical 
experiment The children learn that multiplication is a method of adding groups 
which all contain the same number, and build up weights and measures charts 
from their own experience. For example, when a child is weighing something he is 
given the opportunity for plenty of practice to learn the meaning of heavy and 
light and heavier and lighter. He is then encouraged to record his findings even if 
it is only orally. He begins to see some order such as: 

"The jar is heavier than the cup." 

"The cup is lighter than the jar." 

"The jar is heaviest, the cup comes next, the spoon is lightest" 

The children soon see the need for some standardization in measurement. They 
also realise that some of the more common t^les are even more useful if they are 
committed to memory as it aids a quicker result to their calculations. Another 
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Akoul Cors. 

Has your family one or more cors ? 

Whaf kind ? 

i. Rnd ou^ hoW many children in your class have 
cars in +hc family. 

a. Make a yroph -fo show Ihis Informofion. 

3. Which cors seem ho he mosf popular ? 

4 .Toke a Couni of cars which pass o ^iven po\nf 
durioo lOmicvafes. Moke, a Qroph fo show KoW 
many of each dlffereaf kind -mere were, 

S'. Which car was mosf common ? Is Hiis -fhe 
some make which was mosf populor'in Ihe doss? 

t. Find ouf as much as you can ahouf 4he differenf 
makes of car you have on your ^apK. 

Rnd pieVures , cosfs , +op speeds , yas coasumpiion. 

7. From 4his informafion discover : — 

‘0 Which is mosV expensive .which is cheapesl", which is 
fQsfesV, which is 4he mosl* expensWe to run etc. 
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Usfih^ ):Ka 

(you will need a copy of a newspaper.^ 

Here ore ^he leHers of 4he olphcibeK 

obcdefghijklmnopyrs + uvwxijz, 

The are 3b leVfers from which we con make the 
words we use. Some letUrs ore used more fhon 
o4hers. 


I, Guess which leHer is used mosh, 


i. Take a count- of the number of times eoch letter 
is used in -five hhes of your reading hook. 

Write down all the letters lOne on eoch line. 

Every time the letter is used moke o stroke beside 'it. 
(Cross the first fijur strokes with the fifth one. This 
mokes the totol number easier to count.) 


e.Q. Q -HH- -HH- -tW ■«» I 
b «ti- III 

c ftrt- (ttt HH- n 


3. ^^o\n do the some for S lines in the newspoper. 
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h- Repeal" ftr 5 lines of your own wr'iling. 

S' Make lliree block graphs lo show your results. 

t>. Now make one graph -(or all the results. 

■ 7 . VJrite out the letters in 4he order in which you 
find they ore most used. 

9, Look up the Morse Code and write the signs 
beside each letter. 

Can you notice a poVtern developina? 
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m JiforAc ^00^. 

y 

■j 

Guess. WhU down your yuess. 


I. How monj words do you think there ore in your 
favorite stor'd book ? To count them would take a 


lono time . 


3. Now to check uour ouess uou must use the Idea 
oF AVERAGE. 0 3 

Here are some hints 

Q) Rnd the averoige number of words on a line. 

b) Rnd the average number of lines on o page. 

c) If you know how mony poges hovepn'nt on 
them , you con pnd the answer, 

3. VVos your guess a good one ? 

A. Use the Some idea wilh a book of your own 
writing . 
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Ages. 

Make o list- of monl-Ks oF 1-Ke ijear 
Qnd +hen ask each member' oF IKe doss 
in which monlh Ihe^ have 1-heir birfhdaij. 

I. Can you -find Q woy io shiiw VKese records 
4o moke Vhem clear? 

a. WhaV resulb can you see From Ihe 
Voformalibn you hove found ? 

e.o. con uou pnd -Ihe monfh wilh mosi- 
birfhdoys ? 

Are fhere onu mont-hs with no 
birthdays ? 

hre there any months with the 
some number oF birthdaus in them ? 
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Television. 

(you will accd Q TV. Gufda 

DiFFehcnV paopl^ like diFPerent kinds op T.V, 

programs. 

Som<2 kinds oP program oro given more ft'me 

Ihorv ofKni's. 

Look ol IVia TV. Guide.. 

Look one do^on one cKonnel. 

Find ouV how monu minutes ore devoted to 
proqrams oF thefillowino kinds 
^ UVorietu ^ 

li) News 

a) Childrens' R'o 0 roms 
i>) Documentoru Rrooroms 
*) Dromo 
vO Films 

tiO Sport vili) Other programs. 


9 . 


Show how the dog's viewing is divided bg 

i) mokiho Q groph 

ii) dwidiii^n Q arde to show whot Traction oP 


•ihe total time'^is devoted to each kind. 

3. For how manu hours and minutes is the 
tronsmitter working each dog ? 

V. Con uou think op onu other mathematics 
to do with TV. ? 

Make a list of gour ideas. 
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Se.'^s. 


Find Q s<aV of o^ac.\s vjVu'cK intcresl ^ou. 


®.g. buUons 

stamps 

toy cars etc. 


See Kow man 


ij ways you can d'lv/i'cle Vhem, 

colour 

size 

sViope 


A. How many Ways con uou 
wViot you havit found outr 


find 4o record 


3. Rit down your recordings ond see if a 
friend can understand Vtiem. 
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I- loke o counf oF "Hie pats kept by tlie cbi'Idren 
in 4Ke class. 

Divide the pets into the followiny groups 
and SQy how mony there ore in each. 

Doqs 

CoFs 

Birds 

Pohbits , Guinea piQS. Hamsters. 

Turtles 
Fish etc. 

See if you con find some pictures to copy or cut 

out. 

3. Rnd out how much it costs to keep each pet 

tor Iweek. 

Write down the costs. 

See how monu waus uou con record uour findinos. 

I iL • ) > tj.l «J <J -a ^ 

Which IS the mosF expensive r 

3. Which pels eaf +he mosf in wei^hf ? 

WhaF Irachbn oF Fhe doss hove pets ? 

5 flow many c^westibns can you make up obout 
what you hava found out ? 

Write the c^eshons ond work out the enswers. 
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reason for the building-up method of teaching tables is that it enables the children 
to find their own errors. If tables are learned by rote and a mistake occurs, a child 
often has no idea how to find out where he went wrong. 

As long as the children are not requited to commit these tables to memory 
before they have a real understanding of them, they can often be encouraged to 
work at them with interest. 

When working at multiplication tables. Junior childrcu are usually fascinated 
by the patterns which emerge. Quite young children are able to count on in 2’s 
and 3’s. Once there is an understanding of the way the number increases 
consistently Junior Children find it easier to work with 2's and then 4’s and 8’s 
recognising the relationships of these numbers. 

3’s, 6’s and 9's can be dealt with in the same way. 

5’s and lO's are often learned very early on. This just leaves 7’s, ll’s and 12’s. 

I often join the 12’s onto the family of 2’s, 4's and 8’s and then show how it fits 
with the family of 3’s, 6’s and 9’s. 

The ll’s are very easy and the children seem to have little difficulty in 
mastering this table. This just leaves the 7’s which can be taught alone and are 
often remembered well just because this is the “odd man out.” 

The children delight in the realisation that once one table is known, a small 
part of all the others is also known. e.g. 6 x 2 = 12 in the 2x table and 2 x 6 « 12 in 
the 6x table. 

Personally, 1 feel strongly that the children should have plenty of practical 
equipment for as tong as they need it for learning mathematical concepts. 
Obviously some children need help to discard these “props” but there seems little 
point in forcing children to perform abstract calculations until they have a teal 
understanding of the numbers with which they are dealing. 

Id particular, while working on multiplication, the children should be able to 
see (with the use of blocks, beads or counters if necessary) that: 

3 groups of 4 is the same as 4 groups of 3. Also that 12 can be made into 

either of these groupings. 

A game much enjoyed is ‘Table River.” Two lines are drawn on the blackboard 
to represent the banks of a river. Stepping stones are drawn each with a number 
between 1 and 12. CWldcen. take turns to cross the river. They ate given a number 
by which they must multiply each of the numbers on the stones to reach the other 
bank. 

The class is encouraged to concentrate as they ate allowed to shout “Splash” if 
a mistake is made and the traveller misses the stonel This can be played in teams. 

Bingo games for multipUcation and weights and measures can be made quite 
simply. The caller calling the question from a card which also has the answer. The 
players with the cards only have the answers. 

When the children are more competent the game can be adapted so that the 
caller gives the answer and the player most recognise the question. 

Children often enjoy making these games for themselves. 

Much reinforcing work can be done to help them such as a 144 squares on 
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which they can colour in squares to show the patterns the difTcrent tables make. A 
transparent sheet can be placed over one of these grids and children can use 
different coloured counters to mark the answers of several different tables In one 
family to help them to see how they relate to one another. 

Many small projects can be set up on work cards to help give practice on new 
concepts. 

This one “Holiday by the Sea” is one 1 made for the children when it was 
evident that Britain was going to convert to Decimal Money and, in time, to 
Metric Measure. (1 have adapted it here to American and Canadian Measures.) 

The Map, Ticket Chart, and Timetables ate on separate coloured cards covered 
with transparent adhesive and kept in a folder with a cardboard model clock 
showing the 24 hour clock. This clock has hands fixed with a brad to enable the 
chlidren to move them to help work out times. 

The work cards are set up in Chapters so that the child can make a book of (he 
recordings. If the questions are answered in sentences, a story will emerge. 

This type of project can be set up for individual children to make work more 
attractive. 


CHAPTER!— PLACES 

These questions are set up in such a way that at first the children only have to find 
the places on the map and copy them down. 

CHAPTER 2 — DISTANCES 

At fust these questions requite the children to look at the map and copy down the 
distance betu'een two points. (1 • 6). Then the children are required to add two 
distances together. (7-11). 

The last four questions (12-lS) involve some which requite 3 distances added 
together. All the distances are multiples of 4. 

CHAPTER 3— TIMETABLES 

This part of the game involves the use of the 24 hour clock. In Europe, all time- 
tables are written using the 24 hour clock to avoid confusion between A.M. and 
P.M. times. 

Again the first questions only require the children to find the information which 
is written on the cards. 

Later they have to follow the timetable to Find the times trains arrive having 
been given the time of departure. 

Eventually the children are requiml to calculate the amount of time taken on a 
journey. 

Calculations of this sort are difficult because subtraction in time means 
changing an hour into 60 minutes. 

This section can be made mote complicated by giving ARRIVAL and 
DEPARTURE times at each station. 
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Chapter 1. Places. 

I. ' WhicK +W0 places would you be 
travelling between iF you went overo bridge F 

3 . If you travelled tbrougb a tunnel where 
could you be going ? 

3 . Which stotion is named after a tree ? 

4 . Which station is nomed after a kind of 
animal ? 


Which station is named ofiera buildin 


6 . Which two stations ore called after 
shellfish ? 

Chapter 2. Distances. 
How for is it from:- 


I. Little Foxes to Costle Junction? 

5 . Castle TuncKon to Oak Village ? 

3 . Lobster Creek to Crob Bag? 

4 - Smugglers' Cove to Lol»ter''Creek ? 

5. Wltcn''^'lbwn to Costle Junction ? 

6. Lobster Creek to Castle Junction ? 


Oak Village to Lobster Creek ? 

8, Smuqgleri' Cove to Crab Bag ? 
g. Witclr'^Tbwn to Lobster Creel; ? 

10. Witch Town to Oak Village ? 

11. Oak Village to Little Foxes ? 

la. Smuggler's ' Cove to Witch Town? 
IS. Croa ^Bou to Witch Town ? 

14. Lobster Creek to Little Foxes ? 

15. Ook 'Village +0 Crab Bag ? 
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er 3- TimeVables. 

There Qre U +imeVQh\es:- _ 

liVHe Foxes Wifch lown 
Ocik Village — ■» VJi^cVi Towri 
CasMe JuncKon Smugglers' Give 

Smugglers' Cove Crah Bag 

You will need "I"© look o\ all of ^Kem. 


I. Wha+ Vime does iKe firsl frcim from CqsHc 
3unch*on leo\/e for Smugglers Cove ? 

Whof fime does fKe lasi trdm leove Gisfle Junchbn? 
3. How long does fhe lot.lQ from OoW Village fake+o 
Vavel \q WfcK lown ? 

H. Whoi Kme does fKe 14-45 Win from Wifchlbwn 
orrive of Li file Foxes ? 

5. Docs fhe U. 15 from from Wilchlbwn sfop before 
if geVa fo Ook Village ? 

6. Whof fime does fhe lO.ao froin From Smugglers' 
Cove amve of Lobsler Creek.? 

7- Whof fime did fhe from which orrives in Cosfle 
Tuncf ion of 30-35 leave Smugglers* Cove? 

8- Whal fi'me did fhe from which arrives* in Wifch 
Town of ig3o leave Liffle l^xes? 

*1- Whof fime did fhe from which arrives in Gasfle 
Inchon of 17-25 leave Wifch Town ? 

10 . How long does fhe from which leaves Oak Village 
of 8.00 fake fo reach Wifch Town? 
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CKapier If.. Tickels. 

How much does it cost ho trovel trom-.- 


I. Castle Junction to Crab Bqu ? 

■?. Smuaqleps' Cove to Ook Villeoe ? 

3. Ook ifillQoe to Crab Bqu ? 

If. Witch Town to Little Fijies ? 

S'. Lobsten Creek to fostle Tuncti'on ? 
t. Crob Boil to Witch lown ? 

7. Ook VlllQoe to Little Foxes? 

8. Crob Boy to Smugglers' Cove ? 

l?eturn fores cost twice os much os single fores • 
How much Will it cost for o round-trip betweem- 


I. Lobster Creek and Crob Bog ? 
a. Ook Villoge and Lobster Creek? 
3. Costle Junction and Witch Tbwn ? 


H. Little Foxes ond Smugglers' Cove ? 
C Crab Bog and Witch Town ? 
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Chapter 5. 

Holidaij Smugglers’ Cm&. 

Peter and Susan live at Little Foxes . Iheij are 
goina to spend a tioiidau at Smugglers' Cove 
wittr their parents. 

Plan the journeg tor them. 

Record the times of the trains theu catch, 
where theu change trains , how long theu have 
to wait for the next train and how'^long theu 
take to do the journeg. 


How much does it cost each person ? 

How much does it cost the whole tamiilg ? 
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Ckapler 4. 

A Visif io Witch Town. 


3ohn and Jenn^ live in Lobsfer Creek. 
Tfieu hove saved up to 0 o to the bio 
Holtoween FeshVal at Witch Tbwir 


How far will thej hove to travel ? 

Where will thej change trains P 

The Festival starts at a.30p.m. 

What time will thej have to leave Lobster Creek? 


The tickets tor the Festival cost ifs.oo eoch. 
How much v/\ll the train tickets and entrance 
to the Festival cost each oF them. 


What will be the total cost be tor both oFthem? 
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C^iopW 7- 

From Oak Villose. 

3ohr» and Jone live in Oak Village. 

Makeup Qjoumetj Northern, 

Drow Q mop 

Moke o lisl of Iroin kitnes rfKich kkej need. 

Li-sk +Ke cosV of hckefs. 

Moke a ooU of VKe distances +Ke^ travel 
ond work ouV toVol expenses. 

CHAPTER4— Tickets 

The first questions are constructed so that the children can follow the chart and 
copy down the price of tickets. Then the calculations involve adding together the 
price of two single tickets to Rud the price of a round trip. 

CHAPTERS 5& 6 

These are story cards where the children are asked to follow “guide questions” 
using the information available to them. 

CHAPTER? 

This card is open ended, giving the children the opportunity to use the 
irifomation and record a journey making it as simple os as com^Aicated as they 
like. 


If this type of work is to be used with children with difRculties in reading and 
writing, more can be made of the pictorial name places to help them recognise 
them. 

To help these children make a start the questions can be written as statements 
with spaces for the children to fill in the information. However, I feel that children 
should learn to record their work for themselves as soon as possible as it helps in 
their understanding. 
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UoKcia.y Iti UolknA. 

Card 1. flu a£oul ttie 

pod oui all tjou con obouf Hollond. Who! ore 
tKe buildi'nos liRe ? Whof do fhe people wear ? 
Whot IS mode Ibere ? 

Look {or Hollond on a mop of Europe . Try lo 
find if on Q mop wbich also shows fhe Srifi'sh Isles. 

Find Q piifure of fhe Oufch flog ond copy if. 

Whof is onofher name for Hollond ? 

Who is fhe Queen of Hollond ? Where does she 
liVe ? 

Where is fhe Dufeh Rsrliomenf ? 

Use fhe answers fo fhese gueshons fo help gou make 
up a fdider of informoVion for VVie ciienVs o? your 
Travel Agency. 

Don'f fbrgef o mop I fkrhops if is beffer fo fract 
one as if Is imporfonf for o mop fo be occurofe. 
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(5ar(l 3.. a.u^Ttmcla£liiS. 

1 . Plon Q holidoy in AmsWdom . 

A-8y Landon AirporK 

8. 8u Sai^'fio from Uorwitln Vo VVia 
Hook op Honond.oKd then drying to Amsferdom. 

A. AIR. 

1 . Look up the B. £. A . timetables ond see when 
i^Qu con leave London. 

Explain which ftioht ijouv/ill toke ond what 
kind op oirc^af^ it is; 

Will ^ou hove o meal on the Plight ? 

a. Moke Q timetoble to show severol flights 
including the one gou viill poke. 

3. Look up whot time the coach leaves to take 
you to the oirport. 

4. What time will you leove Nottingham bg train ? 
How long does the journeu to London toke 

Which '^station will you 'mrrive ot ? 
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S’. Look o\ LKe Underoround Mop. Hie Wes-f 

London Air Terminal ok GlouoesLer Rood 

Draw a plan showing fhe rouke you will koke to 
gek kkiere. 


6. Also copy Q rood mop ond show the rouke 
you woulo koke ip you wcnk by koKi. 


7. Draw a mop showing 

Morkon Nokkinclhom , Hgrijlch , London , the Hook 
of Hollond ond'^Amskerdom. 


6. SEA. 

1. Look up Seolink ferries ko Hollond. 

Find ouk the kimes of the Ferries. Deo'de 
which one you will take and Soy how long it will 

koke ko cross. . p 

Which sea will you be crossing . 

a Look in the A.A. book and find out how for ik 
how long Will thejouMiey koke. 
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3 . Rnd ou£ how far if is from the Hook fo 
Amslerdom. Iravellina af fhe some speed, how 
long will this port of^fhe journey fake ? 


C^ard 3. Cosrl. ' 

A. AIR 

I. Find ouf how much if will cosf fo fravel fo 
London by froin . 

a. Find ouf fhe cosf oF Fhe coach fo fhe oirport 
ond add aop. to this for the Underground fore. 

3. Rnd the cosf of the Single fore from 
London fo Amsterdam, 


the cosf of the Return fore. Is if 
to buy a single tickets or 1 return? 

If. Rnd the total cosf of the journey. 


Rnd 
cheoper 
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B. 


SEA. 


I. Rnd out how much it will cosi- for you to 
trovel from Harwich ^o the Hook. 

Find out how much it Will cost for your cor 

a. IF ^ou^ cor will Irovel 30 miles on lyollon of 
petrol .how monu yoUons will you need 4o travel 
from NoHtnaharn i"© Harwich . .. i k 

If petroPcosts 35p. for one go Hon, how much 
will it wst to yet from Nottinghom to Horwich . 

3. Distance in Holland is meosuredin kilometres. 

IF your cor travels 30 miles on lyollon, about 
how mon^ kilomelTe.s is ^his ? 

How much will it cost to travel from the Hook 
to Amsterdam ? 

4. Rnd out the cost of the whole journey 
(sinyle ond return.) 
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darcl 4 ■ CAxrccnc?jj. 

1. Rnd o\x\ atou^ some of \\\z places ofinlercsf 
uou can visi'f I’n Amsferciam and ihe places around 
a. See if ^ou find Some pictures !□ illuslraic 
\^oar work. 

a. Rnd out whot currencu the Dutch use. 

Cop^ o table to show '^the conversion oF 
English money to Dutch money. 

3. How much will your journeu cost I’n Dutch 
money ? 

4. Qi’ve examples oF the cost Gn Dutch money') 
oF Some visits uou con make durma your 

holidau. 


HOLIDAY IN HOLLAND 

This is another project created for group work with 10 and 11 year olds. 

1 wanted to do some work with the children on conversion tables and knowing 
that it was beyond some members of the class 1 knew I would have to do it with a 
group. Rather than select the group to do this work on their own 1 put it together 
with work on distance, time, speed, etc. as if we were a Travel Agnecy. 

We had a competition within the class for an emblem for the Agency, and then 
we decided the countries to which we would organise our holidays. Some children 
had knowledge of some countries, some chose the place on which we could gather 
most information. We decided on a main city in each case to make the search foe 
information less arduous. We chose: 

Edinburgh, Scotland 
Carmarthen, Wales 
*Amsterdam, Holland 
Rome, Italy 
Salzburg, Austria 
Paris, France 

These cards (a set for each country) were put into folders and displayed with 
maps, timetables and fare charts for Air Lines, Sea Ferries and trains. 
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I tried to stimulate the children to find out as much as possible about the 
country and the people and the way of life as well as the amount of money and 
time spent on journeys and distance travelled. The children were encouraged to 
find as many ways of travel as possible and lo present their work in an original 
way and to illustrate widely. 

The result was better than 1 expected. The children not only made tickets, 
planned routes and worked out expenses, they converted money, drew maps, and 
found pictures in geographical magazines. Everyone joined together to mount a 
display showing the flags and costumes from each country together with charts, 
graphs and calculations. 

Though the most able children worked all the cards, there were enough to 
occupy every class member in producing work for the final display. Some of the 
more able children struggled w-tth vast calculations, e.g. one girl not only 
calculated in miles from Nottingham to the coast of Europe, and in kilometres 
from the coast to Home, she converted miles to kilometres and kilometres to miles 
so that she could quote total distance from start to finish in both measures. 

This whole project was set for the particular class who worked*wlth it. 1 knew 
the children had access to Informatioo from Travel Agents and all the necessary 
timetables. They had made a journey to London by train and many had visited the 
airport. 

Even the weakest undentood the twenty-four hour clock, understood simple 
scales, and Utcre were only three weak readers in the group. 

The speed and petrol consumption of the imaginary cars were purposely kept 
simple. 

Many concepts were involved in this work, but it made an interesting study to 
end the 4lh year maths work. 
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(Art S: CIraft 

^*prcssd b^- a child through his work in Art and CraH. 

^ children like to make things and derive a sense of satisfaction from 

these activities. 

I should like to see all classrooms with materials for art and craft always 
accessible to the children. Of our nine classes In the Junior Department, only one 
has a sink In Ihe classroom. The children have to carry wafer from cloakrooms for 
painting and with over forty In a room designed for tJilrty this is not an easy 
Situation. However, with training, the children Icam to cope — in fact, few of 
them have ever known anything different. 

Of all lessons, organisation is probably most necessary here. Chaos can so easily 
develop if the children are not trained to consider one aooiher. Once they are 
familiar with the places where materials are kept Ot helps to have paint pots near 
the door if water has to be carried from elsewhere and the equipment has to be 
taken out to be cleaned) and realise the necessity of cleaning and returning 
implements to Uicir places, a system to help all can be developed. 

It helps to have specific children assigned to check these areas at the end of 
each day, but each child should leam to be responsible for any equipment they use 
and sec that it is put away where it belongs. 

There seem to be (wo aspects of Art and Craft lessons; 

1, The free expression of the individual. 

2. The teaching of techniques to be used. 

A combination of these two seems to be the ideal situation, but here again the 
techniques need to be studied on an individual or group basis. Standards should 
never be sacrificed for the idea that self expression alone is all important. Tlie 
children need to strive for improvement aU the time. 

Here is a subject which illustrates howa teacher can use an "open situation" to 
suit the needs of the individuals within a class. Art and Craft can be completely 
“free choice" as to subject and use of available materials. In painting, a free 
choice of subject can begiven but with limited colours and tones of those colours. 
The teacher can organise the children so that only one section is working at Art 
and Craft or so that each section Is working with a difierent technique. He can 
direct the children into a combined effort or put forward the subject to be 
executed and leave the children to work at it with any of Ihe materials provided. 

Children should always be encouraged to finish whatever they start, even if the 
end result is not what they had in mind. Sometimes a rest is needed, particularly 
in painting, but a child will come back to it after a. few days and often turn what 
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presentable. ChUdren should also 
rnSraelfn ,* «■= "'“‘-als available. Some need 

those with which ih ™atetials. (They like to continue working with 

same materials he can notices a child who always opts to tackle the 

something new of work! ^ -sh and discuss the possibilities of working at 

develop into a stable D between success and failure if he is to 

accep° Recoguttion of failure when help is at hand is easier to 

re ™enTa”tiom VOTTrlmen/'^ Th''' 

lessonsrS„g^^ZTnt“„ 

Most will be aware of their can^K-iv^*^'^^!!^ experiences of failure for many. 

materials will be enough. It thereforris^‘if‘‘'r' h '==^‘="""="‘“8 
from the point at which L tc observe each child and proceed 

perspective. ’ d*P“ially when teaching such techniques as 

paper before drawing'^ng^rej' kneS'^'*' V"**'”®’, PPWng a “flat wash" onto the 
wood without snapping the ciad ”® f dttttaS baisa 

composition, it b fmpo‘rtant%Sl, '•''a-'’.';' '» 'I’d “<“>1 

Nothing can be more ^pressing to r'c'hnd*II."*“l' dd™P“e hb own. 

about the face for a clown and L to i f '*1“" 

The children must be aho^d 1“ rreate a different one. 

There is little satbtSLtre ‘ISo' '"r?™ 

positions prcldeterrained by an^adult TV. cut out shapes of paper onto 

picture but will not be what the^chiljha'“h ' 

For some, thb kind of direr. ™ n. •“ "cate, 

wall make known, while in others ilwiluSItT “f fr“rlration which they 

they will have diflicultv in enmi * ' * ® confidence with which 

Much discussion needs to ^ 8" ““'r. 

Children need help in the choice^li ? with art work. Some 

be encouraged to know how to m . needed. They should 

important, not to take the Hn».nfV f “ fhoice, not be dictated to but equally 
comes to hand. resistance and choose the first thing which 

which we would not, bu'^-ewone^h^”** choose something 

child will choose at 7 vea« t,« opinions and what a 

Sometimes there arc some ;umS ? « ^0 years old. 

to know the children wc can ^ results and as we get 

differ from our own and those uh those who have ideas which 

Children have a naturalVeus' of 

textures of the materials they are allowed to feel 

they like to work. Sometimes this dosk Sm*** materials 

you can only do your best with uh** materials arc limited, but 

1 jour best with what you've got! -ntcrc should be a variety of 
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materials available and the number accessible at any one time can be determined 
by the teacher. Familiarity does breed contempt and a material, e.g. clay, which is 
put away for a while and brought out again a few weeks later, is greeted with new 

'”pcrsonal!y. I should like an unlimited supply of every Art and Craft material on 
the market, but this is always likely to be an “"^^’‘^ed drearal 
1 do like several kinds of paint — powder, poster, etc., and I l.ke 
mix their own colours, but I know some teachers prefer to use one kind of pai 
and limited supplies often make this a necessity. j r- ..a in the 

it costs nothing for two verj valuahle items for the Art and Craft work th 

Qasstoom — BITS BOXES. .... .i. hniKa boxes 

One of these can contain scraps of fabric whtle th= other can 

corrugated card, String of different thicknesses, yarn TM , 

else which can be incorporated into works of a v different sized 

transformed into attractive pictures h, using cut out squares of different sizeu 

print and used to compose a fo, work with paper which 

There needs to be a good supply of adhesives. , . bulky items 

do not smear and mark when dry and some strong enough to hold huixy 

‘tot^hildren will setoff on a pleeeofwork s^ach as a 

several weeks for completion. Storage “ J ij „o .„swet and the 

shortage of space there is no easy answ er. In fa • -ogels than they would 

children will have to content themselves with ,be 

really like or take their larger models home each mght and return 

There'' are many materials which “^“,°"',b;“p'^t'''thofcroer has been 
All children like to sew and make belUg eradicated. Boys 

taught to girls and the latter <0 ^0^ J boys who have perfectly done 

delight in sewing to moke puppets and I ^ conquered the intricacies of 

complicated embroidery stitches and ivielg’ools for work with balsa 

knitting and crochet. Ukewise. many girls like to wieio to 

wood. . . lUo... oaoer and coloured inks aremore Items. It 

Lino cuts and scraper 'n make their own. White cards can 

there is no scraper board ®''®**®*’**',^ _ put on thickly in blocks of colour, 
be covered with coloured wax cr j crayon until the colours are 

Then the whole area “ T „aping the black wax to reveal the colours 

covered. The picture is then made by scraping 

beneath. , _ -« rr<isL The picture is drawn in wax (either 

Wax crayons can also be used picture. The wax 

a crayon or candle) and effect. This can also be done by 

resists the paint or dye an g , . . dying the material. 

Tie^^l nTil anoU^^^^^ aTt^ty enjoyed bat is difficult if there is no access o sin 

dS kTttoln'^ISents. e.g. rice, lentils, peas, macaroni, give a van y 
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Fabrics cut out and stuck onto paper or sewn onto a piece of material makes a 
change from the usual painted pictures. 

Clay is a medium in which children like to work. If the school has a kiln, some 
lasting models can be made and fired.but without one the children can still be 
taught to knead clay and produce models which can be dried and painted. 

Pencil crayons, pastels and charcoal can give pleasing results when children 
have developed control and precision. 

Paper Sculpture and other paper folding activities are always popular. 

I do not think it is necessary for every teacher to feel that he has to be artistic to 
teach Primary Children Art and Craft. I am sure that the important factor is the 
willingness to put the materials in front of the children, to organise the 
equipment, to have plenty of examples available to show them, and to be prepared 
for the amount of experimenting which will take place. 

When starting work with a new class it is wise to begin with a few materials and 
introduce more a few at a time. When the class and teacher know each other, then 
a wider range can be offered, and the teacher will observe who can help others 
with various techniques and which children need to be encouraged into work with 
new materials. 

Children should be guided to take noUce of texture and shape in the world 
around them. Many children need help in noticing colours in nature, e.g. the 
variations in sky colour and the shades of green on different plants. 

There are many exciting compositions of shape used in advertising materials 
and these are easily obtained from magazines for observation by the children. 

Cate should always be taken in the presentation of the work produced by the 
children. Pictures should be mounted and whenever possible care taken to choose 
a colour of mounting material which heightens the picture and doesn’t detract 
attention from it. The method of display of the children’s work helps them in 
choice of colour and balance of their compositions. 

Much language can come out of Art and Craft work with discussion and class 
lessons on appreciation (of both the children's work and that of known Artists). 
The subject cannot be isolated as it does much to enhance other subjects, e.g. 
drawings in Science and Natural Hktory, illustrations of stories and 
environmental studies, models in science and project work. For children of less 
academic ability this is often a starting place for the development of language 
skills. 
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is a very natural part of the life of a child and in the Infant classes 
particularly it is important that music (song, rhythm and movement) be 
spontaneous and enjoyable. 

Because of the importance of the spontaniety in this subject, it helps these 
young children if each teacher gives hts own lessons rather than having a special 
teacher for this purpose. 

Although most children have an inborn sense of rhythm and respond 
unconsciously they have to be taught to listen in order to contribute to group 
music making. 

Enjoyment should always be the first aim in the teaching of music. Enjoyment 
comes through participation. Thus children nearly always enjoy playing an instru* 
tnent of some kind. 

The body b a ready'made instrument. The children can use their hands and 
feet to clap and tap, nod their heads as well as use their voices. Even at these early 
stages of growth children should be taught care and control. 

There should be access to instruments but the children must treat them with 
respect. If the children are not shown how to use instruments with respect, many 
of them will make unmusical noises. 

The first teckniques to be taught must be BEAT and RHYTHM. All through 
the teaching of these techniques, LISTENING masl be stressed. Children imitate 
and the art of music is ‘'CAUGHT not TAUGHT." The beat can be felt as a pulse 
and the children can hear it and tap or clap. (This accompanying tapping or 
clappingshould only be as loud as it can be without interfering with the listening. 

If many children are clapping they should be asked to use two fingers to clap on 
the other hand.) 

Once the children can recognise the beat, they can listen for rhythm. They can 
chant their names, titles of favourite T.V. programmes, names of football teams, 
etc. and clap the rhythms. Several rhythms can be superimposed over the beat. 

At this young age. children should be encouraged to participate. Most young 
children are unselfcoflscious about performing and those who are shycan often be 
persuaded to overcome their shyness. This is harder as the children beconje older. 

Action songs are taught to young chjld«n and should be chosen for their 
constricted range. Young children hear vitbia confined limits and songs which 
move step by step rather than in leaps and bounds are more successfully achieved. 

The actions relate to the words and often emphasise the direction of the scale. The 
teacher can help here by using a hand to Indicate steps UP and DOWN. 
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Even with these early songs, the children should be encouraged to listen to the 
sounds they are making with their voices. It is easier for them to reproduce a note 
made by a human voice than the harsher sound of some musical instruments. 
Teachers should never be afraid to demonstrate. For tunes which only move 
within a restricted area, the key is irrelevant 

Songs which tell a story and have lines sung by different characters are ideal for 
children to become used to performing before their peers. They can sing these 
lines in small groups and eventually as individuals. 

When introduced to instruments the children roust be shown how to obtain the 
most musical results with them. Most children like a turn and again it is 
important to encourage confidence in their performing. Several “games” can be 
played. The teacher can clap rhythms for the children to imitate. The children can 
make up rhythms for others to copy. The teacher can tell a story in which the 
instruments are mentioned and the children can listen for their instruments and 
tap their rhythm when they hear it. 

A guitar is an ideal instrument for simple accompaniments for young children 
in the classroom. It can embroider the sound made by the voices and the children 
are excited by this. 

As the children respond to this kind of work, they should have access to musical 
instruments on which to make their own music. There should be both pitched and 
unpitched percussion. 

According to the classroom set up, the amount of time allowed for free access 
will vary. In some spacious classrooms It is possible to have a Music Corner to 
which the children can go at any time. In many schools this is not practicable 
either because of lack of space or shortage of instruments. Also some teachers find 
it disturbing to have musical instruments played at any time. Whatever the 
arrangement, the children must be taught to play the instruments quietly, and 
with consideration (for the instruments and the other people in the room.) Once 
they have mastered some elementary techniques they will understand that the 
instruments are for experimenting with music making, not to “bash” and make 
an uncontrolled noise. 

When using pitched percussion. e.g. glockenspiel, xylophone, chime bats, 
children are overwhelmed with too many notes. They find it easier to use the 
PENTATONIC SCALE. 

The other notes are removed and when making up accompaniments, the 
children are asked to choose two notes on the pentatonic scale. These are played 
as an ostinato (repeated line) to accompany a tune. This can be developed. 

A group of 2 pitched and 2 unpitched can work together. It is essential that the 
children count. The decision must be made to count in 2’s or 3’s. 

One unpitched plays on the beat and the other makes up a rhythm to go over it. 

One pitched instrument begins to play a tune on the pentatonic scale. 

Second pitched instrument begins an accompaniment using two notes on the 
pentatonic scale. 

This kind of work gives a freedom within limits and the children achieve 
satisfying results. 
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2. Music Workshop Stage II for the older children. 

There arc three series each year, and the programmes build up towards a 
concert at the end of each term. There is always a theme running through the 
series, e.g.: 

The Adventures of Aladdin 

The Wild West 

A visit to Paris 

The Pennine Way (a journey along the hills known as “the backbone of 
England.) 

All the programmes are open*ended and leave the children to experiment 
between broadcasts and provide their own accompaniments. 

We find it easier to tape-record these programmes and work from the tape with 
the children. Then we can stop and start at will. 

An inability to read music should not prohibit the children from enjoyment and 
participation. At this stage all the children can contribute to the music making in 
the class. Just as children can be taught to speak without being able to read so can 
children be taught to sing without being able to read music. If the child is made to 
feel that he can go no further in the class because he is unable to master the 
reading of music, he will stop contributing and lose all sense of enjoyment. 

There should be an opportunity for children to see the ^^xitten music as it is 
heard and to follow it. It must be simple at first so that they are not asked to 
master too many new ideas at one time. If taken over this new ground slowly, they 
will be able to recognise the differences in time and value of the notes. 

Experimenting in reading and writing music can take place in class. Just as 
with reading and writing language, the children more readily read music they 
have written. TTiey find it easier to write down what they have actually heard. 

A flannelgraph stave is a useful piece of equipment in a music comer with older 
children. The children can make their tunes on the Instrument, stick the notes 
onto the stave and play them back. Working in small groups they can make up 
tunes for each other to play. Working in this way the children will write “tunes” 
and not strings of isolated notes. They should be helped to critically listen to their 
compositions. 

In order to teach music in this way, there must be a sympathetic attitude 
throughout the school. The children need to build onto their experiences from 
year to year. So much learned in music making is all the more valuable for sharing 
with others. In our school the children learn to listen at an early age. Every 
morning they listen to music at the beginning of the School Assembly. We often 
have visiting groups of musicians in school and take groups to concerts in the 
city. These, as well as our own concerts in school, children will appreciate so much 
more if they know what it is like to participate themselves. 

A sympathetic attitude is needed from the staff if music is going to thrive. For 
children to take full advantage of their musical abilities in the upper levels of the 
school they must work for some of the time in ability groups. This means that a 
team teaching system must evolve unless the school is fortunate enough to have a 
music specialist as we do. 
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Many schools give the opportunity for children to learn several instruments. 
The chance is usually given to children who can already read music. These lessons 
are taken during school time by peripatetic teachers. 

As the children develop their learning techniques then a more sophisticated 
approach can be made. 

Singing — the most natural form of music making begins by imitation and 
experiment with learned sounds. However, the children must listen to the sounds 
they make. They can be made aware of the shape of their mouths. If they are 
encouraged to sing to the sound of AW the sound will be brought forward in the 
mouth. 

(Our children are taught to make their mouths like the dome of St. Paul's 
Cathedral. An American equivalent might be the Astrodome. This is only to make 
them conscious of the shape of (heir mouths.) 

Group singing is always fun, but here the children have more demands made of 
them. They must blend with one another and so must always be listening, not 
only to themselves, but a/so to each other. 

Most schools which have an interest in music have a choir. We have two choirs 
— one for the 7*9 year olds, and one for the 9-11 year olds. 

In a Junior School the Choir time often comes on the school schedule. This 
being the case the children treat it seriously, as something accepted by their 
teachers. It is still regarded as a privilege to be excused from the classroom to 
attend the weekly rehearsal and the children do not automatically go. They have 
to have satisfied the class teacher that their work is up to date before they can go. 

Auditions are held for entry into our choirs so that the children realise that a 
standard is set. 

The test for our senior choir (9*11 year olds) falls into three sections: 

1. Pitching over a wide range. The piano is used here as It Is the 
accompanying medium. 

2. Singing unaccompanied to stay in tune throughout. 

3. Singing with a group to assess a blending quality. 

Within the choir the children are able to raise their singing standards and 
experiment with new ideas. They learn with exercises using broken chords (octave 
jumps are hard) and to stagger their breathing. All the time they are encouraged 
to listen. They arc asked to always make sense in their sinpng and sing in phrases. 
They are made aware of the importance of good diction. 

Many enjoy singing in parts but with children of this age they need to learn 
their parts separately. If they know both parts, they sing a mixture! 

Rounds arc hard to sing. It is easier to start half the children on one note and 
make them concentrate on it. Then the otho* half can sing a third above. They 
must listen and blend. It must be stressed that the children listen all the time and 
do not block their cars to cut off the sound made by others. If they do block out 
the other sounds they will never learn to blend. 

Learning enables more participation and participation gives enjoyment. 

Each year we perform two concerts for parents and friends of the school, one at 
Christmas and one during the summer. 
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Many schools give the opportunity for children to learn several instruments. 
The chance is usually given to children who can already read music. These lessons 
are taken during school time by peripatetic teachers. 

As the children develop their learning techniques then a more sophisticated 
approach can be made. 

Singing — the most natural form of music making begins by imitation and 
experiment with learned sounds. However, the children must listen to the sounds 
they make. They can be made aware of the shape of their mouths. If they are 
encouraged to sing to the sound of AW the sound will be brought forward in the 
mouth. 

(Our children are taught to make their mouths like the dome of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. An American equivalent might be the Astrodome. This is only to make 
them conscious of the shape of their mouths.) 

Group singing is always fun, but here the children have more demands made of 
them. They must blend with one another and so must always be listening, not 
only to themselves, but also to each other. 

Most schools which have an interest in music have a choir. We have two choirs 
— one for the 7*9 year olds, and one for the 9-11 year olds. 

In a Junior School the Choir time often comes on fhe school schedule. This 
being the case the children treat it seriously, as something accepted by their 
teachers. It is still regarded as a privilege to be excused from the classroom to 
attend the weekly rehearsal and the children do not automatically go. They have 
to have satisfied the class teacher that their work is up to date before they can go. 

Auditions are held for entty Into our choirs so that the children realise that a 
standard is set. 

The test for our senior choir (9-11 year olds) falls into three sections: 

1. Pitching over a wide range. The piano is used here as it is the 
accompanying medium. 

2. Singing unaccompanied to stay in tune throughout. 

3. Singing with a group to assess a blending quality. 

Within the choir the children are able to raise their singing standards and 
experiment with new ideas. They fcarn with exercises using broken chords (octave 
jumps are hard) and to stagger their breathing. All the time they are encouraged 
to listen. They are asked to always make sense in their singing and sing in phrases. 
They are mode aware of the importance of good diction. 

Many enjoy singing in parts but with children of this age they need to learn 
their parts separately. If they know both parts, they sing a mixturel 

Rounds arc hard to sing. It is easier to start half the children on one note and 
make them concentrate on it. Then the other half can sing a third above. They 
must listen and blend. It must be stressed that the children listen all the time and 
do not block their ears to cut off the sound made by others. If they do block out 
the other sounds they will never learn to blend. 

Learning enables more participation and participation gives enjoyment. 

Each year we perform two concerts for parents and friends of the school, one at 
Christmas and one during the summer. 
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As was mentioned in Chapter Four vrilh reference to a concert on the theme 
"The Sea,” our concerts have developed into two-part programmes. One reason 
for this arrangement is our lack of space. With so many children taking part, it is 
impossible to have performers sitting in the audience. As we perform on more 
than one evening, the younger children can be taken home during the interval on 
the evening when their parents are not in the audience. 

The dress rehearsals are always performed in front of the school. This gives the 
performers an opportunity to become used to an audience and to see each other 
perform and the part they play in relation to the "whole” production. 

Performances for the school mean a great deal to performers and audience 
alike and we try to take every opportunity to let every child in the school fee! that 
they are a part of what is going on. 

^ch year schools gather for a non-competitive Music Festival. Only those 
takiifg part can actually be present at the festival but there is always a 
performance for the rest of the school beforehand so that the children not taking 
part can wish well to those representing them. 

The enormous success of “Captain Noah and his Floating Zoo" resulted in a 
tape recording being made by a recording engineer and a dbc cut. Also on this 
LP. stereo record were works by the Junior choir and hymns sung by the whole 
school. A cover was designed by one of the 4ih year girls and copies were sold 
throughout the school. 

An interesting point, which will never be known to most people who listen to the 
record, is the real success achieved by the boy who played Noah. 

Tim has a powerful voice and cleat diction. His performances were faultless. 
>Vhat most people do not know is that Hm has a below-average l.Q. and a 
reading age several years below his chronological age. He was taught his part 
section by section and gathered confidence at every rehearsal. In fact, his reading 
improved during this period as he was encouraged to follow the words as he was 
learning them. 

This year we have been more ambitious. Half of the choir (those who had not 
left to attend Secondary School) had enjoyed "Noah" and were eagerly waiting to 
see what was next. The new members of the choir were anxious to take part in 
something as exciting as the last production. 

After Christmas, rehearsals began for "Joseph and the Amazing Technicolor 
Dreameoat” by Andrew Lloyd Webber and Tim Rice (of “Jesus Christ Super 
Star” fame.) 

The children, divided into two choirs with two, three and four part singing, * 
rehearsed for live months. With a choir of seventy-three we also had recorder 
players, pitched and unpitched percussion players and a pop group. We had to 
incorporate the pop group from the local college of Education. When rehearsals 
first started we had a guitar-playing student on teaching practice in school. He 
persuaded two friends to join him and that was one problem solved. 

Three children took the solo parts of Joseph, Potipharand Pharoah and eleven 
boys played the brothers, who sang as a group. About flve weeks before we 
planned the performance we began to stage the production. The children helped 
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in making simple costumes and props. 

There was tremendous enjoyment obtained from this production. The children 
gave it every ounce of their energy. They returned to school during a day’s holiday 
for an extra rehearsal under no obligation. They were disciplined and high 
standards were demanded of them. In return they knew the feelings of success and 
achievement. Some developed a new-found confidence and maturity. Children 
who seemed to succeed at very little further down the school became important 
parts of the whole. 

During a break in the recording, some of the children were interviewed by a 
member of the local B.B.C. station. This broadcast was heard twice. The children 
talked freely about how they felt concerning the work involved in achieving such a 
high standard. It was interesting to hear them so excited by it and so obviously 
thrilled with the results. Several spoke of how they appreciated the work of the 
teachers involved and how much they enjoyed doing it and making it “good," 

Now we are at work making posters and compiling programmes for the 
PlayHouse Performance. This has been more than a musical exercise for nearly 
eighty children. They have learned so much about working together, 
self'discipline. and above all the enjoyment which can be derived from 
participation. 

However, this is not the result of five months work. It is the end product of 
careful training In techniques and appreciation from the very beginnings of 
musical experience in school. 



The main characters in ‘'Joseph and the Amazing Technicolor Dreamcoat.' 
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Children on stage at the Playhouse. 






^ HILDREN need a balanced programme of activities in physical education. 

Most schools have lessons to include athletic and acrobatic, movement, ball 
games, dance and swimming. 

Given the opportunity, children will move. If given the space and freedom, 
children can be seen moving in a variety of ways. Apparatus which provides the 
opportunity to climb up, balance on, crawl through, or slide down, is always 
popular. Water is an attraction which can be used to develop certain skills. 

In the Infant Department, much of the programme is devoted to giving the 
children the opportunity to experiment with the control of their bodies and 
explore their position in space. 

As they progress through the Junior Department, they can follow a more 
directed programme and use their skills to work with others and as members of a 
team. 

Care must be taken to ensure that the children are not asked to perform skills 
which are beyond their capabilities at any particular stage of development. It Is 
just as important for them to strive for high standards in these activities as it Is in 
academic studies. 

It is difficult to separate the various aspects within this subject. Although the 
term Physical Education coven them all. we seem to give the title P.E. to the basic 
gymnastic movements we follow in school. Most teachers seem to divide these 
lessons into two sections. A third of the time is devote to floor work and the 
practice of techniques and the latter two thirds of the time using what has been 
learnt, and developing it with the aid of apparatus. Some children Jiave natural 
control and balance. They arc able to make the parts of their bodies move 
simultaneously or independently. Others are clumsy and lacking in control. They 
have to be helped to land from a jump so that they do not hurt themselves, taught 
how to balance, and generally to be made aware of themselves as a collection of 
moving parts over which they do have control. 

In classes where there are children from a variety of cultural backgrounds they 
can leam much from one another, particularly in dance movements. 

Most schools have large apparatus with trestles, planks, beams, ropes, ladders 
and scrambling nets. Organisation is needed from the teacher to ensure the best 
use Is made of all the apparatus (some is more popular than others) but often free 
choice of activity is allowed. During P.E. lessons, basic skills in throwing, catching 
and hitting are developed. 

In Summer these lessons are often taken outside and the children arc able to be 
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bare-footed. Use can be made of mats, hoops, skittles, bean bags and balls. Some 
schools are fortunate enough to have climbing apparatus available outside which 
the children are able to use during recess time. 

In Britain P.E. is usually taken in the Main Assembly Hall. The children 
change in the classroom (only a few new schools are equipped with changing 
rooms) into shorts, vests and gym shoes. In the summer most choose to leave off 
the vests. These clothes are kept in slipper bags during the week and taken home 
to be laundered at week-ends. 

The same kit is worn for Dance. Some teachers favour folk dancing and others 
modern dance. Some teachers extend a music lesson and the children move to 
their own music. Others extend drama lessons into this time. Whatever kind of 
dance the children follow they are guided into a kind of movement which is 
enjoyed for its own sake — shape, pattern, etc. Leaping in dance is different from 
leaping to clear a hurdle. Much work done in schools to-day follows the teaching 
of Rudolf Laban. 

First experiences in dance encourage the children to express themselves in 
movement, e.g. strength, weakness, rigidity, flexibility. Smooth, spikcy, twisted, 
flowing, light, heavy, slow and quick movements can be perfected. The children 
can create patterns and rhythms. They can move to sound, e.g. drum, 
tambourine, records, or they can make music to accompany their dance. 

I had a class who thoroughly enjoyed making up a sequence to the sound of 
electronic music. Much of the work was abstract but it developed Into "An 
Invasion of Another Planet." Later, in the Junior Department, this kind of 
movement can become more sophbticated and be combined with Dramatic 
Work. Once the children have learned to control their movements they arc able to 
learn set dances, such as folk dances, where it is essential that steps are precise 
and fit with the music. After a time of free expression and help in observation, the 
children will be able to see the importance of the pattern which is created. 

Communication between one child and another is important in dramatic 
movement. The children must learn to interpret this language. Once the children 
try to understand one another, the quality of their own movement improves. 

Children show different rates of development in all activities and skills in games 
come more easily to some than others. At the infant level, children “play" on their 
WNW ’whhra the gwup hut at the junior level the cWldten begin to develop skills 
with the use of bats and balls. Many games can be invented or adapted to give 
children practice in these skills and encourage team spirit. 

Most Junior Schools have extra games for the 3rd and 4th years (9-11 year olds) 
and teams are formed to play matches with other schools, in football and netball 
in the winter and cricket, rounders and stoolball in the summer. We have just 
acquired a table tennis table and one member of our staff b coaching some of the 
4th year children. 

Most children have leagues within the school where children can choose their 
own teams in a particular sport and play a tournament throughout the season. 

Schools who have swimming pools nearby are able to take children swimming. 
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These facilities are available in most cities but in rural areas it is sometimes more 
dilTicuU to take children over great distances during school time. 

During their time in the Primary School, it is hoped that the children will take 
an active part in all kinds of physical activities and join in group and team 
activities without being self-conscious. If the team spirit is encouraged, the 
children can play with the emphasis being placed on the enjoyment in trying to 
perfect the activity. 





‘QTIjg of (^aciliitgs 
#utstct8 ®I|c Cttlassroom 

I. MUSEUMS. ART GALLERIES AND NATURE TRAiLS 

nl HILDRHN respond readily to visits outside the school environment and most 
localities have places which hold an interest for children. Cities and towns 
usually have museums, many of which provide special facilities for school parties. 

In the City of Nottingham, the Castle bouses Ihe museum. There arc many 
displays depicting the history of the Castle from the J 1th Century, and much is 
made of the Lace Industry for which the city is famous. 

The Castle is built on an outcrop of sandstone which is riddled with caves. A 
tour can be made through these at intervals during the day and this is always 
popular with the children. 

On the outskirts of the town is a Park and Hall which was once a family estate. 
The Park now belongs to the City Corporation and the Hall has been developed as 
a Natural History Museum. There is a Nature Trail through the grounds and 
around the lake. There is also an extensive Nature Trail around some gravel pits 
about five miles from the centre of the City. 

Wollaton Hall (Natural History Museum) also provides a museum service to 
schools. There is a small staff who help make the displays and these can be 
borrowed by schools for up to a term at a time. 

Museums and Art Galleries need to be carefully introduced to children. In most 
(here is an enormous amount on dbpfay and too much for a child to digest at 
once. If a museum or an Art Gallerycan be introduced to the children as a source 
for the answers to their questions, they can become a kind of “living” 
encyclopedia. 

Children will have a natural interest in their local hbtory and if they can be 
encouraged to look for it themselves. Curators will be only too willing to discuss 
their findings with them. 

In one Cotswold town which is very rich in remains from Roman times and 
Middle Age Wool Merchants, some schools have formed archaelogical clubs and 
the children, under guidance from teachers, spend their spare time hunting for 
fossils and paying visits to barrows (burial grounds) and beacons. School visits 
include a fine barrow near Cheltenham called Belas Knapp and Chedworth 
Roman Villa which is well preserved. Reports and information on "digs" arc 
saved. 

Many schools have nature clubs which often organise walks on weekends. The 
children learn a great deal when covering the same area at different times of the 
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year. Walks can be planned on maps and studies plotted at various points. 
Specimens are collected for further study in school and competitions are held 
from time to time (e.g. quizzes and labelled collections.) 

Much can be done to connect schools in outlying districts with museums in 
town and often children in town and country can exchange information. 

Most museums like children to be accompanied by an adult until a relationship 
has been established between children and museum staiT. 

Some local museums provide a section for the use of children. Here they can 
display their findings. These not only encourage other children, but also the 
parents of the display makers. 

The facilities of the Natural History Museum In London is an example of those 
provided in large museums. I have chosen this one as I worked in the Children’s 
Centre there on Saturdsya during my student training. 

One aim is to teach the children how to use a museum so that it increases the 
enjoyment and understanding of their work. 

The Museum Is divided into sections and through each runs a Trail. School 
Parties must give notice of their visit and on arrival the children are given booklets 
containing information to lead them along the trail. There are spaces for drawings 
to be made and information recorded. In return for these booklets, the visiting 
schools are asked to provide paper for more books to be made. 

On Saturdays and during the school holidays a Club is organised by the 
museum staff. Members of the Club are regular visitors to the museum and, as 
candidates, have to work in the Centre for four consecutive Saturdays and work 
on a project to be presented in book form. The children are encouraged to sketch 
from actual specimens before turning to books for information. 

Although when I worked in the Centre members were supposed to be between 
the ages of 7 and 17, we have members up to the age of 20, Some stayed to follow 
up work and others stayed just out of interest to help the younger ones. Members 
are given all kinds of opportunities to learn in a variety of ways, e.g.: 
pond dipping expeditions 
fungus forays 

One group of older children spent a weekend pot-holing in Somerset during the 
time I was with them. 

One ofthemaioexpeditions wastoa form in Surrey which was visited regularly 
by members of the Club. 

These children also had the opportunity to meet scientists who came to the 
museum to work or lecture. 

The Qub is also open to casual visitors and for all there are materials provided 
with which to work. The aim of clubs run by museums is to direct and sustain the 
children’s interest in selected exhibits, and to connect what is seen in the museum 
■with what they can find in books and the world outside. They can also share in 
creative activities under the guidance of skilled teachers. It has been found that 
the introduction of young people In thrir formative stages to museums may arouse 
the love of beauty in many forms which leads to wider understanding and 
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sometimes more specialised interests later in life. It seems that children gain more 
from talks about the museum they have had a chance to discover what it has 
to oiTcr- TJ)e chiidten often retain more if they arc provided with a questionnaire 
to complete. This directs their attention to particular objects. Discussions rather 
than lectures aftenvards are more valuable and it is important that the children 
feel that their participation is necessary. 

One of ihc first things children long to do in a museum is what they are usually 
told they cannot — TOUCH. They want to handle the specimens. There is ample 
evidence which shows that they learn more from being able to touch and with a 
higher degree of interest. In a Natural History Museum, both living and dead 
specimens can be provided and visits can be made to the Zoo to see living 
specimens of the larger animals. 

The children ate taught to handle both kinds of specimens in a way which 
minimizes the amount of damage caused. In some cases, where valuable 
specimens are concerned, copies arc made. These are not so satisfactory. Children 
demand the "real" thing and tend to loose interest in imitations. 

The regular members of the Club can choose to work individually or in groups, 
and often vary this choice depending upon the project under study. 

Some museums have special galleries for children with working models. There 
is a fine example of this kind of gallery in (he Science Museum in London. 
Children arc at liberty to push buttons and pull levers to watch models in action. 
Some of the exhibits can be worked by the skill of the manipulator. 

One of the most magnificent museums for children I have ever visited is the 
Museum of Science and Industry in Chicago. The lay>out is superb and the 
exhibits give every opportunity for learning. 

The uses of museums seem to fall into four main categories: 

1. Aesthetic appreciation 

2. Character training (organisation and discipline) 

3. Social training 

4. Intellectual development 

Therefore, it may be concluded that museum work helps a child to follow the 
course of normal healthy development, 

"Smotiona/ development is concerned with the growth of a child's feelings, while 
physical development is concerned with the growth of his thinking processes." 
“Social development — a child’s capacity to experience feelings, to express 
feelings, and yet in some measure to control feelings." 

Bowley 


1. Aesthetic Appreciation 

Children learn a great deal from the attitude of their teachers. In museums the 
staff is intensely interested in their work and the exhibits with which they are 
working. Therefore, the children tend to treat the specimens with respect and 
regard them with new interest. 
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There is something imposing about musMims and art galleries both in London 
and the provinces. There is usually a “quiet” about the rooms which gives one the 
feeling of “stepping into the past.” 1 think this atmosphere helps the children to 
take their work seriously. Most museums take trouble to keep their possessions in 
good repair and they ate usually well presented and attractively laid out. This sets 
the children a good standard at which to aim and many children working in 
museum clubs take great trouble in the presentation of their work, c.g.: 
writing clear and well spaced labels, 
setting up well balanced and realistic displays. 

2. Character Training 

In my experience, organised museum work enables the children to develop in 
many ways. The children are not only responsible for themselves in their method 
of work but also for their behaviour and self-discipline. 

The children working at the N.H.M. organisol themselves. They made many of 
their own rules and regulations for the smooth runn'mg of their community. Many 
expeditions into parks were carried out unaccompanied. Parents* permission was 
always needed but the children organised the expeditions and planned their 
groups. Usually groups worked on diRerent aspects of the particular expedition 
and then joined together on their return to the Centre. 

Clubs in museums and art galleries give the children a chance to think for 
themselves and discipline themselves. 

There is a chance for each child to work and develop in his own way with the 
help and guidance of staff and one another. 

3. Social Training 

Museum work provides ample opportunity for social development in children: 

1. Relationships with adults 

2. Relationships with other children 

Any child going into a museum to follow up a piece of work is bound to come 
into contact with other people. In small museums they are only likely to meet the 
curator, but with organised clubs they will meet not only several adults who can 
help them in several fields, but also other children from whom they can learn. 

Much can be learnt by watching children and their attitudes towards each other 
when they work in this way. Even on a school visit the children feel more freedom 
than they do in school. 

From observations in the Museum Centre it will be noticed that the older or 
more able children tend to help younger or less able children to become more 
independeivt, e.g. they would show them where to seek their information but 
would leave them to work on their own. 

Another observation is that childtea (parUculatly between the ages of 8 and 12 
years) are most concerned to be and do as others. They like their efforts to be 
noticed and are pleased with praise. It matters very much what their peers think. 
Skill and tact is needed from the teacher here as some children lack confidence 
and arc shy about having their efforts discussed. 
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4. Intellectual Development 

Children have an innate desire to learn and are always asking questions. A 
museum is an ideal place for the solution to these questions. Often it is an 
excellent place for giving children opportunities to find answers by their own 
experience. They make use of these opportunities because they have chosen to 
Undertake this work and are therefore interested in it. 

Here is a situation where children can set their own aims and standards and, 
having done this, they do their best to attain them. 

The learning here, which takes place through experience, will help to form a 
basis for the children’s learning for many years to come. 

Although children should feet that knowledge and skills are of value to them, 
eventually they will realise that learning itself is the most valuable aspect of the 
exercise. 

Working in museums and other places of interest with ready sources of 
material, the children can do their own research. This they can then check. Later 
on with the confidence of this work behind them they can be persuaded to tackle 
projects on which little has been written. Haruig attached subjects which they can 
check, they learn scientific methods and are able to follow up their findings and 
teach their own conclusions. 

Teachers must acquaint themselves with these kinds of facilities in order to 
encourage the children to make full use of them. By encouraging young people to 
visit and re^visitmuseums in their own time, often bringing with them parents and 
friends, we may develop the habit of museum visiting for knowledge, personal 
enjoyment, and aesthetic satisfaction. The visits help to establish the idea that 
education does not stop when school doors close. TTiis, then, is education in one of 
its broadest senses — an education for life. 

In order that museum visits by schools may achieve these ends, and in order 
that they may play their important role in education at all levels, it is essential that 
teachers (in whose hands is placed the responsibility for this education) learn to 
know their museums, how to use them, and to become familiar with the facilities 
available in the local situation. 

U. RADIO AND TELEVISION BROADCASTS 
Children to-day are exposed to radio and (eleristoo at home and also at school. 
Both play an important part in the process of learning for a child. 

Radio and television broadcasts cover a full range of subjects at Infant, Junior 
and Secondary levels and provide a dilTetent stimulus from which the children can 
work. 

Infant children enjoy stories with sound or visual eiTects and like to partake in 
music and movement broadcasts. These programmes last for short perils of time 
— ten, fifteen or twenty minutes. 

Junior and Secondary children have broadcasts in most curriculum studies 
available to them. Languages are often introduced with many aids such as 
conversations, travelogue films, etc. 
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All schools are able to take advantage of radio programmes but many are still 
without television. Television sets are sometimes provided by the Local ^ucation 
Authorities and sometimes with the help of fund-raising schemes — often 
sponsored by the P.T.A. — (Although becoming more widespread in Primary 
Schools, P.T.A.’s do not exist in every school. Our P.T.A. was formed in 1969.) 

Most class teachers choose one radio and/or television programme to help with 
studies for the year. 

The B.B.C. and I.T.V. send out brochures for each year with the ages for which 
programmes are suitable. Pamphlets and film strips (in the case of st<mc 
radio-vision programmes) are ordered for each term. 

During 1971*72, the radio series “Exploration Earth" were followed by my ten 
and eleven year olds. These programmes were designed to set the children to 
thinking about the various aspects of the cnvirontnent. The producers of this pat* 
ticuiar programme were anxious that the broadcasts should not become ends in 
themselves. This year we took part in an experiment. Two sets of work involving 
two programmes each formed the basis for open-ended projects, worked on by the 
children. 

I. MINING FOR IRON ORE IN LABRADOR 
The first tw'O programmes were about a small town in Labrador. During the 
first programme the children were shown a film strip which ran simultaneously 
with the broadcast. From this the children were able to notice the terrain, 
appreciate the climate and understand the different ways of life adopted In 
another part of the world. 

The programmes were delivered In play form and the characters reinforced the 
information the children had already received. 

Discussion naturally arose from the programmes and the children were then 
given statistics by the teacher. For example, they were given the costs of building 
huts, houses, churches, a school, a hospital, etc., a map of the physical features of 
the area, the position of the iron-ore quarry, a railway track, the direction of the 
prevailing winds and the scale. From this information, the children were asked to 
construct a town for the miners and their families. They were given a price limit of 
£ 50.(XX) and they had to consider how to use the money most economically. 
There were many odd suggestions at first. 

One boy said that he would use the money to build four churches. 

"Why four churches?” I asked. 

"Well,” he replied, “They could have lots of fetes and bazaars to make money 
to build all the other things.” 

This child is not bright and it took a long time for the other members of the 
class to convince him of the irapracticality of the suggestion. 

Many of them were inclined to be in fiivour of two cinemas and no schools! 
After much discussion the children formed groups or worked individually to 
build their towns. 

Some drew maps, some drew pictorial maps, and others made models. Some of 
these models were made out of paper or cardboard but one was made with paper 
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Jnache. This /neasured 3 ft. by 2 ft. 

These pieces of work provoked more discussions. The children drew and 
painted pictures of the mining, the town and the countrj'side. Then each child 
wrote a letter as from someone in the town. These were packed full of information 
and showed how much they had learned. 

NOTES POR MINING IRONORE IN LABRADOR 


What you could build for your new town. 



A. TRANSPORT 

Unpaved road (gravel and dirt) 

i 500 

per V4 mile 

Paved road 

2,000 

per '/« mile 

Feeder railway 

2,000 

per V4 mile 

Sea-plane base (on water) 

Air-strip (for medium-sized aircraft — 

1,000 

per ‘A mile 

must be Vi mile long.) 

10.000 

per Vi mile 

B. HOUSING 

Bunkhouses (house 20 men in each) 

1,000 

(wooden) 

Family houses (house I family in each) 

5,000 

(timber & 

. .concrete) 

Apartments (house 6 families in each) 

2.500 

(timber & 
concrete)' 
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C. OTHER BUILDINGS 

Cookhouse and dining hall 

2.000 

(wooden) 

Shop 

5,000 

(timber & 
concrete) 

First Aid post (small) 

2,000 

(wooden) 

Small Hospital 

25,000 

(timber & 
concrete) 

Recreation hut (table-tennis etc.) 

1,000 

(wooden) 

Cinema 

2,000 

(wooden) 

Church 

1.000 

(wooden) 

Church 

2,500 

(concrete) 

Engineering workshop (small) 

4,000 

(wooden) 

Engineering workshop (medium-sized) 

10,000 

(concrete) 

Power Generators (to seri-e needs of 200 people) 

Link with main power supply 

10,000 

250,000 

each 

School 

2,500 

(wooden) 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1. If you place buildings anywhere they need roads of some kind to 

link them. 


2. There must be a road and/or trail link bern-^en the quarry and the town, and 
quarry and the railway which is going to take the iron-ore away to the cost 

3. A lorry can shift 40 tons of ore in one joumO^; a train can shift about 10,000 
tons of ore in one journey. 

4. If roads or railways are built across marshy land, their cost increases. Roads 
will double in cost per '/* mile if any part of them touches marshland; railways 
will quadruple in cost if any part of them touches marshland. 

5. If either roads or railways are built across lakes, their cost will increase by ten 
times per 14 mile. 


QVESTIONSTO THINK ABOUT 

When miners go to town in the north of Canada like this, do they take their 
families with them? If not, why Not? 

Is it better to build small temporary wooden buildings first of all, or wait until you 
have the money and then build properly? 

Is it worth building a small wooden first-aid post, if it will not be used after the 
hospital is built? 

What are the advantages and disadvantages of paved and unpaved roads? 

II. WHICH WAY TO CANADA? 

This was a game project. 

Teachers were asked to reproduce two maps showing the British Isles and the St. 
LawTence Seaway. One map gave stages of three air routes and the other three sea 
routes. 
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The children listened to two broadcasts: 

1. Manchester Ship Canal 

2. St. Lawrence Seaway 

From these programmes, discussions naturally developed. The idea of the game 
was to encourage children to see that a variety of methods in transportation can be 
used to travel from one place to another. TTie choice depends on time, money and 
what is to be moved. TTie rules were made to be flexible so that should current 
events provide new factors they could be included. 

The children were asked to Imagine that they were Mr. Brown who lived in 
Manchester. Mr. Broftm decides to emigrate to Toronto and has to make 
arrangements to transport himself, his wife, and two children and all their 
belongings to Canada. (The belongings are packed in a very large trunk weighing 
eight times as much as a person. 

The maps were reproduced on a large board and the six routes marked in with 
small circles. (Each circle on the air routes represented Vi hour, and each circle on 
the sea routes represented V4 day.) 

Some of these circles were muked x, y, or z. The children throw dice to 
determine how many places they move on their chosen route and if they land on a 
circle with an x, y, or z. they must take a chance factor card from one of these 
three groups, e.g.: 

x3 Runway blocked by damaged aircraft. Delay: 3 hours in time.' 

x6 You fail to hear the announcement of your fight and miss the place. 
Delay: 9 hours In time: 20 extra fare charge. 

y4 An engine gives trouble. Plane decreases speed. Delay: Add 1 hour to 
journey time. 

zZ There is a fire in (he hold. Baggage is badly damaged. You receive money 
from insurance, but it does not cover your losses. Cost: £25. 

The children first have to make the decision about which route to take, e.g.: 

1. A cheap charter flight from Manchester to Toronto via Iceland and New 
FoundJaod, on a Douglas DC. 6, 

2. A scheduled flight direct from London (Heathrow) to Toronto on a Boeing 
747. 

3. A cargo ship that goes direct from Manchester (down the Ship Canal) to 
Toronto (via the St Lawrence Seaway.) 

4. A passenger liner from Liverpool to Montreal. 

Then such decisions as whether or not to have the baggage travel separately, to 
put emphasis on greater speed oc less expense, have to be made. 

Then during play, the children must work out the cost of the journey and the 
length of time it takes. 

The object of the game is to help them understand that there are advantages 
and disadvantages to all the journeys and what seems to be the quickest or least 
expensive when planned does not always turn out to be so. 

This was an experimental game and the children enjoyed playing it However, I ’ 
found that at the 10*11 year old stage, many of them wanted the conventional 
competitive game, where there Is an obvious winner at the end. 
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Children playing "Which Way to Canada?' 
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After these programmes the producer viuted various areas of the country and 
teachers involved in the experiment met together to dtecuss the merits of such 
programmes in providing material from which the children can expand their 
project wotlc. 

After the meeting at the Studio, the producer visited us in class and talked to 
the children. I felt that he really wants to provide programmes which will suit the 
needs of the children in the classroom. This is obviously the beginning of a great 
change in the presentation of work in radio and television for schools. 

1 must mention here that I attach great value to some of our television 
programmes out of school time. Together with many adults I feel that most 
children see much which is unsuitable for them but during each day there are 
times devoted especially for them. For fifteen minutes during both the morning 
and the afternoon, programmes are put out for those under school age. From 4.40 
p.m. until 5.50 p.m. there are programmes for those who attend school. (Many 
families gather together during this time and some of the programmes are 
extremely popular with the adults.) 

The programmes vary from day to day. The first part of each programme is 
devoted to the younger viewers and usually takes the form of a story told with the 
aid of pictures. The rest of the time is usually divided into two sections to provide 
a contrast and to cater to varying tastes. 

Each week there is an episode of a dramatised serial. (During 1972>73 we 
watched an excellent production of “little Women.”) 

Once a week there is a science information programme, children's newsreel, 
some aspect of sport, various comedy series, cartoons, quizzes and a programme 
for deaf children. 

For part of the year, Friday afternoon is devoted to Request Time. These 
requests can be for any programme of the previous week, not necessarily those 
especially designed for children. This is always very popular. 

For most of the year, a twice weekly magazine programme is shown on B.B.C. 
(The Independent Channel has a similar programme.) This seems to be the 
"winner” with the children. 

The programme is called "Blue Peter" — named after the flag which is raised 
within twenty*four hours of a ship leaving harbour. The producers think that the 
programme is similar to a ship setting out on a voyage, because each week the 
team — Val, John and Peter — search out new adventures and discover new 
things. 

Badges are awarded to viewers who send letters with good ideas for the 
programme, drawings, models, etc. A silver badge is awarded for a second 
contribution which is different from the first. Gold badges are awarded for 
outstanding achievements such as saving a life or representing the country in 
some way. Children are invited to the studio for the presentation of these. 
Competition badges are awarded for the winners of the competitions. 

Since 1962 a variety of pets have been kept on the programme. There are two 
dogs and a Siamese cat. The children were asked to suggest names for these. Petra 
was the first dog (feminine of Peter.) Shep is a sheep dog and was bought when the 
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team went on an expedition “Blue ftter Flies North. ” The children were asked to 
choose a short name as Sheepdogs who are used for work must have short names 
so that they can be given quick commands. From the purchase of Shep the 
children were introduced to much information on Sheep farming, Sheep Dog 
Trials, etc. 

When Petra produced eight puppies there were thousands of offers from 
viewers to give them good homes. It was decided to give the puppies to homes or 
organisations where they could give greatest pleasure or lead useful working lives. 
Three went to Children’s Homes, two went on to farms, one went to an Old 
People’s Home, one became a Regimental Mascot and the other was kept by a 
member of the team. 

During each programme the children are shown how to create something from 
items easily obtainable in the home. They are encouraged to save items which can 
be collected and sold to make money for various activities. Charts are kept to show 
the viewers how their efforts are helping towards the achievement of the target. So 
tremendous has been the response to some of these collections that the Post Office 
usually allows these goods to be handled free of charge. 

In 1 966, a target was set for the purchase of 60,000 paperbacked books to buy 
one Inshore Rescue Craft. The response was 240,000 boo^ which purchased four 
Inshore Rescue Craft. 

In 1967 a target was set for 120,000,000 used postage stamps for a house to be 
converted into two apartments to house two homeless families. The response was 
750,000,000 stamps and four houses for eight families. 

Another year a target was set for 200,000 parcels of spoons and forks for three 
eight-berth Holiday Trailers for physically handicapped children. The response 
was 2,250,000 parcels to buy the trailers and a Log Cabin. 

Other appeals have bought Guide Dogs for the blind, tractors and other 
equipment for a farm School in Africa. Hospital trucks and buses, television sets 
and specially adapted chairs and baths for Old People. 

Each year the team sets out on a Major Expedition taking a television camera 
crew with them. The films of these excursions are shown to the children along with 
the souvenirs brought back. The team has visited Norway. Singapore, Jamaica, 
Morocco, Ceylon, Mexico, Iceland and Denmark. 

In 1968, Daniel, a fourteen-week old baby made his first appearance. He made 
regular appearances over the next few years to show viewers who did not have 
baby brothers or sisters of their own, how babies grow and develop and how they 
should be looked aficr. 

Places of interest and craftsmen are visited by members of the team and visitors 
are invited to the studio for the programme. 

I try to watch children's programmes as often as possible. Most children watch 
some Children’s Television each day. Many children can be "reached” in 
discussions on such programmes. Quite often topics arise from (hem and what (he 
children have seen is very real to them. 
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III. USE OF OTHER VISUAL AIDS IN SCHOOL 

\ do not need to Ust the visual aids which can be used in the classroom. Anything 
can be used if you are fortunate to possess it. 

In out school of over 600 we have radio speakers in most rooms, two transistor 
sets, two tape recorders, one record player and one slide projector. 

If we had more we could use them and anyone fortunate enough to have more 
access to tape recorders for instance can make great use of them. I would like a 
tape recorder as part of the permanent equipment in my room. They are 
invaluable for children to work with language and music. 

Some of the machines I have seen in use in the U.S.A. for help in reading, etc. 
are obviously a great help to the teacher. 

However, I should be sorry to see machines used to the extent that children 
stopped thinking for themselves and confined themselves to the limits set by a 
programme. 

Most Local Education Authorities in this country have a Library Service. 
Sometimes money is paid to the Central Public Library for issue of books which 
are then repaired by the Library. In other places, a mobile unit tours the area and 
children can exchange books during the regular visits. 

There is also a Central Library for films, tape recordings, and records. In our 
Authority, we also have a Ward^robe from which costumes for dramatic 
productions can be hired. 

IV. TEACHERS' CENTRES 

Another service for help and information for teachers is the Teachers Centre. 

In Nottingham, the Authority has taken over a large old building and has 
converted it into a Centre under the exclusive Control of the teachers of 
Nottingham. 

This building houses Ubtarics and slocks of materials for the use of teachers. 
Most important there is a large Assembly Hall in which meetings can be held and 
exhibitions mounted. 

Recently, 1 attended various courses at the Centre, several on the teaching of 
reading; also a meeting on the use of visual aids in Environmental Studies. 

The City Library mounted an exhibition of new publications for a two week 
period. Teachers were released from school to visit the exhibirion atwi to place 
orders for the coming year. 

These centres can be used by groups of teachers to meet together after school. 
Rooms can be booked by small groups and displays mounted for use by other 
visitors. Centres such as these provide facilities for teachers at different age 
groups to come together and appreciate the work going on at different levels in 
other departments. 





Progress Peporfs 




HE method of keeping records on each child’s attainment varies from school 
to school. 


In Secondary Schools, reports are sent to the parents several times each year 
and once a year the parents are asked to meet with the teachers. 

At many Primary Schools, no written reports arc sent home. It is felt that these 
can easily be misinterpreted. Because so much emphasis is placed on the amount 
of effort children should make at this stage, the amount of achie^'ement attained 
is not necessarily reflective of this in the early school years. 

Parents are welcome in school at any time and twice a year they are invited to a 
conference with the teacher. Work is always displayed around the school and in 
the classroom so that parents can see the standard of work which is being 
achieved. As the children work in exercise books, their progression can easily be 
seen. These books ate kept tliroughout the year and then taken home by the 
children. 

Teachers keep books in which they record the various stages reached in 
development, the books read by the children, the skills mastered etc. 

Twice a year, records are written which go into a class folder which is passed 
from teacher to teacher as the children pass through the school. 

Here b a sample page from such records. These were compiled and approved by 
the staff as containing all relevant information and giving the opportunity to 
describe individual talents and problems. 
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NAME: CLASS 

Date of Birth: 

Home Conditions 
Language Skills 
Mathematics 
Creative Work 

Titles of Individual interest books 
Titles of Individual Storybooks 
Behaviour and Attitude 


Standardized tests Feb. June Other Remarks: 

Reading 

Math 

Spelling 


Signed 





<^ome Reflections 

T h now seven months since I sat by the fire to begin this work. It is summer, 
^ 1972, and 1 am now sitting by an open window looking at a garden in fuli 

bloom and contemplating the six week summer holiday. 

In gathering together my thoughts for this book 1 have come to a greater 
understanding of what the education of young children really means. 

Teaching in an Informal way develops through the personal relationships 
throughout a school. There cannot be a syllabus but only guide lines which can be 
developed by individual teachers. Because of this it was diflicult to separate 
subjects from each other as so much of the learning which takes place in a school 
cannot be considered as part of one particular section of the curriculum. It had to 
be categorised in this way to attempt to avoid the confusion which arises in 
explanation of individual group and class activities. 

I hope (hat from what 1 have written. U can be seen that from a basically 
informal approach and real appreciation of the children’s interests and ideas, a 
true learning situation can develop, and each Individual can grow at his own rate, 
aiming to achieve the standards set for him. 

Progress must be noticed and recorded but the same standards cannot be set 
for all the children within the group. If marks are given throughout the classes 
there will always be an upper section who get high marks and a lower section 
which will be at (he bottom. Therefore, (he majority of children will experience 
constant failure. There should be a balance of success and failure and this can 
only be truly effective if individual standards are set. 

This is not to suggest that the individual should be unaware of the group in 
which he finds himself. On the contrary, he must learn to take his place and play 
his part within it. However, as teachers. I am sure that it is only by knowing the 
■incfivtdua‘I and'tietpmg'/fini to'Know'riunsdftfnrfi we can bevAop aeommudiiy 
spirit and prepare the children for the lives ahead of them. 

Looking back over these last seven months, perhaps I could ha>e best described 
an “open" situation in school by wtittog. day by day, a diary. So much has 
happened, so many ideas and projects have grown and developed. 

it seems fitting that (his conclusion should finish where the introduction began 
~ reilecting on the children's reactions in the Nottingham Playhouse. 

On Saturday last, the performance of '‘Joseph, and the Amazing Technicolor 
Dreamcoat" was played to an audience of 750 on the stage of this beautiful, 
modern theatre. •' 

I stood outside a side door of (he auditorium waiting to open it five minutes 
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after the beginning for tw o of the cast to enter. Through the crack in the door we 
watched the house lights dim as a voice came through the foyer saying, “Ladies 
and Gentlemen, Boys and Girls — please take your scats. The performance is 
about to begin.” 

The two boys beside me shivered with excitement; one said, “It's really 
starting!” 

The other (very quietly) said, ‘T’ll never forget this, not everl” 

Watching that performance and seeing the faces of those children before a 
quiet, appreciative audience, 1 knew that the time and effort spent on this kind of 
activity is very worthwhile. The children had learrred so much during these 
months. They had learned music and drama, details of recording techniques, 
behind the scene activities of a theatre and programme planning. But more than 
this, they had learned tolerance, control and self discipline. They had to get 
themselves to rehearsals, prepare their costumes and instruments, and use their 
commoo'sense when things did not go according to plan. This they did in a variety 
of ways, sometimes surprising the adults with their ability to cope with unexpected 
situations. Above all. these children of such a wide range of ability experienced 
achievement and if education is “instruction and learning.” then these children 
certainly have been educated. 



(About (Aut{}or 
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the University of Chicago. 
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